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HERE is only one real success in life, 
and that is in doing something that 

will leave the world better than it was 
when wecameintoit. If you are content 
with three meals a day and something to 
wear, you are only freight, even though 
you are able to pay your way; move up 
to the head of the train and help move it. 
There are helpless thousands that have 
to be carried along for humanity’s sake ; 
but it is almost a crime to allow yourself 
to be carried when you are able both to 
carry yourself and help others.—/ow/er. 





In all study of English literature, if 
there be any one axiom which every one 
has accepted without question, says J. H. 
Gardiner in the May Atlantic, it is that 
the ultimate standard of English prose 
style is set by the King James version of 
the Bible. For example of limpid, con- 
vincing narrative we go to Genesis, to 
the story of Ruth, to the quiet earnest- 
ness of the Gospels: for the mingled 
argument and explanation and exhorta- 
tion in which lies the highest power of 
the other side of literature, we go to the 
prophets, and still more to the Epistles of 
the New Testament ; and for the glow of 
vehemence and feeling which burns away 
the limits between poetry and prose, and 
makes prose style at its highest pitch 
able to stand beside the stirring vibra- 
tions of verse, we go to the Psalms or the 
book of Job or the prophecies of Isaiah, 
or to the triumphant declaration of im- 
mortality in the Epistle to the Corin- 








thians. If one were to figure the whole 
range of English prose style in the form 
of an arch, one would put the style*of 
the Bible as its keystone. We fold our 
hands in the comfortable feeling that 
here, at any rate, is one question of 
literature settled for good: the standard 
of English prose style is the standard of 
the authorized version of the Bible; that 
style is so clear and so noble that there 
is nothing more to be accounted for. 





Are elective studies really elected at 
all? asks Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, 
in the May Adantic. I mean, do they 
really represent the deeper desires and 
demands of the individual, or do they 
not simply express the cumulation of a 
hundred chance influences? I have in- 
tentionally lingered on the story of my 
shifting interests in my boyhood; it is 
more or less the story of every half-way 
intelligent boy or girl. A little bit of a 
talent, a petty caprice favored by acci- 
dent, a contagious craze or fad, a chance 
demand for something of which scarcely 
the outside is known,—all these whir and 
buzz in every boyhood; but to follow 
such superficial moods would mean dis- 
solution of all organized life, and educa- 
tion would be an empty word. Election 
which is more than a chance grasping 
presupposes first of all acquaintance with 
the object of our choice. Even in the 
college two-thirds of the elections are 
haphazard, controlled by accidental 


motives; election of courses demands a 
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wide view and broad knowledge of the 
whole field. The lower the level on 
which the choice goes on, the more 
external and misleading are the motives 
which direct it. A helter-skelter chase 
of the unknown is no election. 





Whether we squander life on the tri- 
fling pursuits of the majority, or whether 
we spend it wisely and beautifully after 
the manner of the minority, will all de- 
pend upon the ideas which we bring to 
the adventure. The same stone may be 
fashioned into a temple of the spirit or 
into a fortress of cruelty: it depends 
upon the idea of the builder. The same 
metal may be fashioned into sword or 
ploughshare: it depends upon the idea 
of the artificer. The same grain may 
nourish as food, or deprave as drink: it 
depends upon the idea of the husband- 
man. So the same life may be squan- 
dered on that which is not worth while, 
or expended on that which is excellent: 
it depends upon the idea of the man. 
The altogether significant, compelling, 
momentous thing is the idea.—/enderson. 





The Bible verses and other good things 
in prose and poetry that we learn when 
we are young are like golden coins that 
we may carry with us and use all our 
life through, never losing their value. 





It is because of the special connection 
of meekness with contentment that it is 
promised that the meek shall ‘‘ inherit 
the earth.’’ Neither covetous men nor 
the grave can inherit anything; they can 
but consume. Only contentment can 
possess. The most helpful and sacred 
work, therefore, which can at present be 
done for humanity, is to teach people 
(chiefly by example, as all best teaching 
must be done) not how to “‘ better them- 
selves,’’ but how to satisfy themselves. 
—Ruskin. 





It is related that when General Har- 
rison was running for the Presidency he 
stopped at the old Washington House in 
Chester, Pennsylvania, for dinner. 
After dinner was served, it was noticed 
that the General pledged his toast in 
water, and one of the gentlemen from 
New York, in offering, said: ‘*‘ General, 
will you not favor me by drinking a glass 
of wine?’’ The General refused in a 
very gentlemanly manner. Again he 
was urged to join in a glass of wine. 
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This was too much. He rose from the 
table, his tall form erect, and in the most 
dignified manner replied: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I have refused twice to partake of the 
wine-cup. That should have been suf- 
ficient. Though you press the cup to 
my lips, not a drop shall pass the portals. 
I made a resolve when I started in 
life that I would avoid strong drink, and 
I have never broken it. I am one of a 
class of seventeen young men who gradu- 
ated, and the other sixteen fill drunkards’ 
graves—all through the pernicious habit 
of wine drinking. I owe all my health, 
happiness and prosperity to that resolu- 
tion. Will you urge me now?’’ Such 
temperance preaching always tells. Prob- 
ably few knew what a temperance Presi- 
dent the people of this country had 
during the few days General Harrison 
filled the chair of State. 





A man came into my office a few years 
ago and said, ‘‘I want to get your in- 
terest in a young man who has just come 
out of the penitentiary. He has tried to 
get work, but has not succeeded. He is 
ashamed to have any one see him.’’ I 
said, ‘‘ Bring him in.’’ I took him by 
the hand and asked him to dinner. 
When I took him to my family I intro- 
dnced him as my friend. When I said to 
my little girl three or four years old, 
‘‘Emma, that is papa’s friend,’’ the little 
girl kissed him.. He wept bitterly. I 
said, ‘‘ What is the matter?’’ He said, 
‘‘T have not had a kiss for years. The 
last I had was from my mother when she 
was dying, and I did not know that any 
one would ever kiss me again.’’ The 
hard, proud heart of that man was 
broken. I don’t know that I ever hada 
truer friend.—/oody. 





- THE value of a book depends a great 
deal on whether you are buying or selling 
it. Buy a book for a dollar, walk to a 
second-hand shop around the corner, and 
you will be offered ten cents for it. The 
value shrinks ninety per cent in nine 
minutes. The touch of your fingers has 
made a second-hand book of it. Go back 
in a quarter of an hour to buy the book 
again, and it is worth fifty cents. Four 
hundred per cent has been added to its 
value in fifteen minutes. You must un- 
derstand the necessity of profits to pay 
rents, living and other expenses before 
you comprehend the necessities of these 
sudden fluctuations. Persons who sell 
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second-hand books are always surprised 
at the small price offered; yet every dealer 
has a tale of woe, of dead stock, and books 
that are worse than vacant shelves. It 
is difficult for buyers and sellers of second- 
hand books to be in sympathy. Last 
week I saw a Broadway bookstall man 
pay $18 for five barrels of books that had 
cost $340, and he regretted the bargain. 





A GREAT SURPRISE. 


A great yellow sunflower grew so tall 

It looked right over the graden wall, 

“Bless me,”’’ cried he, ‘‘what a marvelous sight! 

Wonderful meadows to left and right 

And a hill that reaches up to the sky, 

And along, straight road where the folks go by. 

’Twas lucky for me that I grew so tall 

As to see the lands that lie over the wall 

I hadn’t the faintest idea,’’ said he, 

‘‘How much of a place the world might be!”’ 
Youth’s Companion. 





**Look,’’ said a wife to her husband, 
‘how can you drink at the rate you do? 
Why, a hog would not do so.’’ The 
wretched man replied: ‘‘No, I do not 
suppose it would. It would be more 
sensible than I am, no doubt; but,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if there was another hog at the 
other side of the trough that said, ‘I will 
drink to your health,’ this hog would be 
obliged to do the same ; and if there were 
half a dozen hogs together, and they 
kept on toasting one another, I expect 
the hog would get as drunk as I am.”’ 
Sad are the effects of evil fellowship. 





Napoleon I, in his famous ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ 
writes: ‘‘Alexander, Caesar, Charle- 
magne, and myself founded empires. 
Christ also established a kingdom. While 
the former are to-day destroyed, the latter 
is more powerful now than it was at its 
beginning. The reason is, that our em- 
pires were founded on brute force, while 
Christ’s is built on love. In consequence 
of this difference, there are to-day 
millions ready to die for Jesus, while I 
am almost without one sincere friend.’’ 





About a century ago there was pub- 
lished in England a school-book designed 
upon a novel plan, intended to teach 
arithmetic and convey miscellaneous in- 
formation at the same time. For ex- 
ample, this was one of the problems in 
“‘division’’: ‘‘Such was the charitable 
disposition of Alfred the Great, a native 
of Wantage, that when reduced to his 
last loaf of bread he divided it with a 
mendicant pilgrim. If as many quartern 





loaves as there are inches in a foot cost 
eight shillings and sixpence, what is that 
aloaf?’’ Here is one under ‘‘ Promiscuous 
Questions’’: ‘‘ Correggio, so called from 
Cerreggio, a town near Modena, in the 
north of Italy, was a most extraordinary 
painter. He spent the greater part of his 
life at Parma, and died, much lamented, 
in 1534, at the premature age of forty. 
The cause of his death was a little sin- 
gular. Going to receive fifty crowns for 
a piece that he had done, he was paid it 
in a sort of copper money. This was a 
great weight, and he had twelve miles to 
carry it in the midst of summer. He was 
overheated and fatigued; in which con- 
dition indiscreetly drinking cold water, 
he brought on a pleurisy, which put an 
end to his life. His ‘La Notte’ (the 
Night), in the Dresden gallery, is 
esteemed one of the finest pictures in the 
world. The subject of this exquisite 
picture is the Adoration of the Shepherds. 
Valuing the crowns at four shillings and 
ninepence farthing each, what is the 
amount?’’ Here it is seen that the 
young lady of the early century in being 
taught arithmetic was taught also—to 
look no further than the question—some- 
thing of geography, something of art 
history, something of chronology, some- 
thing of foreign coinage, something of 
hygiene, something of Italian. An anec- 
dote was thrown in to satisfy her love of 
story; and if she had some ‘‘ tact for the 
ludicrous,’’ the sudden putting of the 
promiscuous question would delight her. 





An extended popular vote on the 
‘hundred best books’’ for children was 
taken recently in England. The result 
placed Robinson Crusoe at the head of the 
list by a nine-tenths vote, while Hans 
Andersen’s ‘‘Tales’’ stood second and 
**Alice in Wonderland’’ third. Such is 
the expression of what we may fairly 
reckon the ‘‘ common sense of most,’’ and 


| its soundness will be challenged by few. 


— Youth's Companion. 





‘*Teacher, if I had a hat before I had 
this one, it’s right to say that’s the hat I 
had had, isn’t it?’’ ‘‘ Certainly, Johnny.” 
‘And if that hat once had a hole in it and 
I had mentioned it I could say it had had 
a hole in it, couldn’t I?’’ ‘‘ Yes, there 
would be nothing incorrect in that.’’ 
‘* Well, then, it’d be good English to say 
that the hat I had had had had a hole in 
it, wouldn’t it?’”’ 
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Too many of our teachers are supremely 
self-satisfied with their present attain- 
ments. They seem to have no need of 
any educational literature bearing upon 
their work. They seldom attend any 
teachers’ gatherings. If they do, they go 
away just as they came—empty-handed. 
They are not students. They invariably 
stand at the very bottom of the list. The 
honest, capable teacher of to-day is a 
student, one not ashamed to work, one who 
is always willing to learn and to fit him- 
self that he may render the best and most 
effective service possible. His watch- 
word is ‘‘Always upward.’’—Avrkansas 
School Journal. 





Have you ever read the fable of the 
lump of common clay which was made 
fragrant by the rose that grew beside it? 
So be noble, teachers, be energetic, be 
painstaking. Many pupils, through the 
influence of a wise teacher, have had their 
lives transformed into a thing of beauty 
and their characters blessed with the 
truest and rarest graces. 





The earnest teacher often learns more 
in one year of teaching than in her whole 
school life. To present facts in such a 
way as to make them clear toa pupil, does 
away with all haziness in your own mind 
regarding them. 





It is the attractive and happy rural 
home which first and chiefly interests the 
child in rural life. A neat lawn or a 
flower-bed is more likely to influence the 
child to love country life than a good field 
of potatoes. Predilections are formed much 
earlier than we are aware. Money con- 
siderations do not appeal strongly to the 
child. He must be interested on his in- 
tellectual and sentimental side. His eyes 
must be opened to the great world of in- 
teresting things all about him; for most 
persons ‘‘ have eyes and see not.’’—Cor- 
nell Nature Study Leaflet. 





Not long ago I was on a street car, ina 
hurry to get down town to business. The 
car came to a dead standstill; the ubiqui- 
tous coal wagon was in front, delivering 
its load. The conductor got down, and 
in no pleasant manner urged the colored 
man to make haste, ‘‘ You can git pass 
dar,’’ said the darkey, as he pulled his 
mules farther around. ‘‘ No, I can’t; 


hurry yourself,’’? said the conductor. 
‘‘Why, boss, a car jis’ passed me.’’ 
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‘* Well, not one like this; come, get a 
move on you.”’ ‘‘I’se sartin it was jis’ 
the same; you try and see if she won’t go 
by.’’ ‘‘ Move her easy,”’ called the con- 
ductor to the motorman. The car slid on 
and stopped at the hub of the coal cart. 
‘Wait a minnit, boss, while I jis’ pushes 
dat gate in about half an inch.’’ The 
gate on the car front was bulging out- 
ward slightly. He did so, and the car 
passed on without a scratch; but what 
amused me was the look of satisfaction on 
the darkey’s face, and the remark he 
made to the conductor as the tail end of 
the car passed him: ‘‘ We was bofe 
right; hey, boss?’’ Both right, often. 





Several years ago, while relating a 
grievance to a friend and telling him how 
provoked I was, what I said and did, he 
tapped me on the shoulder and quietly 
said: ‘‘ It isalways better to let the other 
fellow get mad!’’ In my anger at the 
injustice under which I was suffering I 
did not comprehend, indeed scarcely 
heard, this remark; but after taking 
leave of him, and when somewhat cooled 
down, his words came back and struck 
me very forcibly. ‘‘ Let the other fellow 
get mad,’’ I repeated to myself. That’s 
a good thought; I had never tried it. I 
had always given myself that privilege, 
and how many, many times, I reflected, 
had I been worsted in the argument by 
doing so. I could look back and see how 
I had often said and done things of which 
I was heartily ashamed, as well as losing 
the advantage I had desired to gain. 





If a man were to give another man an 
orange he would simply say: ‘‘I give 
you this orange;’’ but when the transac- 
tion is intrusted to a lawyer to put in 
writing. he adopts this form: ‘‘I hereby 
give, grant and convey to you all my in- 
terest, right, title and advantage of and 
in said orange, together with its rind, 
skin, juice, pulp, and pits, and all right 
and advantage therein, with full power 
to bite, suck, cut or otherwise eat the 
same or give away with or without the 
rind, skin, juice, pulp or pits; anything 
hereinbefore or hereafter or in any other 
deed or deeds, instruments of any nature 
or kind whatsoever to the contrary in any 
wise notwithstauding.”’ 





To be glad of life because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars; to be 
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satisfied with your possessions, but not 
contented with yourself until you have 
made the best of them; to despise no- 
thing in the world except falsehood and 
meanness, and to fear nothing except 
eowardice; to be governed by your ad- 
miration rather than by your disgusts; to 
covet nothing that is your neighbor’s, 
except his kindness of heart and gentle- 
ness of manners; to think seldom of your 
enemies, often of your friends, and every 
day of Christ; and to spend as much time 
as you can, with body and with spirit, in 
God’s out-of-doors—these .are all little 
guide-posts on the foot-path of peace.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 





Men are often met with, plain in per- 
son, plain in feature, plain in dress, 
without anything whatever about them 
calculated to impress the mind, and you 
are surprised at the information that they 
are rich and made every dollar of their 
money. On inquiry, it will be found that 
all their efforts were concentrated on one 
pursuit, about which they know every- 
thing and outside of which they know 
nothing; and you feel almost angry that 
aman of such little information should 
have been so_ successful in making 
so much money, while you, with your 
superior cultivation and greater intelli- 
gence, have made and saved up none; but 
you forget that the man has paid more 
for his money than it is worth. It has 
cost him all the measure of human in- 
telligence. As proof, would you take his 
sordid mind and his gold, and give him 
therefor all you have ever learned ? 





There is an old legend of an enchanted 
cup filled with poison and put treacher- 
ously into a king’s hand. Hesigned the 
sign of the cross and named the name of 
God over it, and it shivered in his grasp. 
Do you take this name of the Lord asa 
test? Name Him over many a cup which 
you are eager to drink of, and the glitter- 
ing fragments will lie at your feet and 
the poison be spilled on the ground. 
What you cannot lift before His pure 
eyes and think of Him while you enjoy, 
is not for you.—Maclaren. 





True friendship is born from true char- 
acter. Heor she who is true to self is 
true to everybody. Those who prove 
themselves to be always loyal, always 
true, frank and upright toward us, yet 
kind—not afraid to compliment us and 
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not afraid to reprove us for our own good 
—are what Alcott beautifully terms them, 
“the leaders of the bosom, being more 
ourselves that we are, and we comple- 
ment our affections in theirs.’’ Love is 
the synonym of God, and friendship is 
so closely akin to it that love clothes it 
in its own beauty. If we were more 
earnest in exercising the true spirit of re- 
ligion, true friendship would not be such 
a rare thing, and the world would be 
made the brighter and truer.—Catholic 
Universe. 





Children are single-minded and simple. 
The ingenuousness of childhood is one of 
its charms. Insincerity and pretense are 
foreign to the child, and its life isa trans- 
parent one. In this respect we all need 
to become as little children. The shams 
with which our life is filled should be 
flung away. The deceptions of foolish 
pride should be dropped, and we should 
live one with another in the simplicity of 
childhood. Only thus may we know the 
happiness that belongs to none but the 
absolutely honest.—Zvangelist. 





Just as the tiny shells make up the 
chalk hills and the chalk hills together 
make up the range, so the trifling actions 
make up the whole account, and each of 
these must be pulled asunder separately. 
You had an hour to spare the other day 
—what did you do? You had a voice— 
how did you use it? You had a pen— 
you could use that—how did you employ 
it? Each particular shall be brought out, 
and there shall be demanded an account 
for each one.— Spurgeon. 
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A PLEA FOR THE SHIFTLESS 
READER. 





BY MARTHA BAKER DUNN. 


CERTAIN “stark and sufficient 
man’’ called Michel de Montaigne, 


‘an old Gascon whom Emerson tells us he 


found ‘‘still new and immortal,’’ once 
wrote: ‘‘ There is more ado to interpret 
interpretations than to interpret the 
things, and more books upon books than 
upon all other subjects; we do nothing 
but comment upon one another.’’ 

Not long ago I stood in one of the win- 
dowed alcoves of a college library, look- 
ing with wearied gaze at shelves contain- 
ing row after row of these same ‘‘ books 
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upon books,”’’ set there for the assistance 
of the student in interpreting interpreta- 
tions. With the contents of many of 
them I was familiar; I knew the helpful 
criticism which they sometimes offered 
to the perplexed seeker; I knew, too, the 
cheerful readiness with which they stood 
prepared to snuff the immortal spark out 
of genius, grind the inspiration out of 
inspiration, and distill a fog of common- 
placeness over the consecration and the 
poet’s dream; and I asked myself 
whether, if it were proposed to pass a law 
making the profession of criticism pun- 
ishable with death, I should use my in- 
fluence in favor of beheading the critic, or 
be content to let him escape with im- 
prisonment for life. 

It is true, one may say of critics, as of 
intoxicants, that both the use and the 
abuse of them is a matter of personal 
choice; but this, like most general state- 
ments, cannot be altogether proved. The 
critic is always stealing insidiously upon 
us in the magazines, creeping into the 
columns of the newspapers, foisting his 
opinions upon us before we realize it, 
finding weak places in our favorite son- 
nets, pointing out to us that the poems 
we love best are not ‘‘ high poetry,’’ sug- 
gesting that the authors we delight in are 
ephemeral creatures destined to live but a 
day; and such is the web he weaves 
around us that, unconsciously, we accept 
him at his own valuation, and forget that 
he too is mortal. 

It may be that I love the sonnet, as I 
love my friend, all the more because it is 
faulty; it may be that the minor poet ap- 
peals to me more than the high poet,— 
that I find in the author who is not a god 
something that rouses my aspiration and 
satisfies my need. My friend the critic, 
who, as Montaigne has it, ‘‘ will chew my 
meat for me,’’ tells me that my judgment 
is wrong aud my taste perverted, because 
neither coincides with his own. In spite 
of the bonds thus imposed on me, I have 
a right to arraign the decisions of the 
critic himself, since nothing is truer than 
that it is difficult for the wisest man to 
judge his contemporaries justly, and that 
every man’s taste is more or less influ- 
enced by individual temperament and 
training. 

‘What is history,’’ said Napoleon, 
‘‘but a fable agreed upon?’’ No man 
could. justly ask that question in regard 
to criticism, because every critic brings 
to his task the coloring of his own mind 
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and temperament, and does not necessa- 
rily agree with any other. 

Even after he has dissected his literary 
prey, and laid bare its anatomy, flesh and 
blood, sinews and bones, there yet re- 
mains in his mind an involuntary bias, 
because he really likes the thing or really 
dislikes it. 

It is precisely for this right of indi- 
vidual judgmemt and individual taste that 
I plead. In this age, when so many 
people are painfully, laboriously, and 
conscientiously making a study of litera- 
ture, agonizing themselves in interpret- 
ing interpretations, it gives one a thrill 
of joy to remember that one has an un- 
doubted right to read the author and 
omit the interpretation, and to say boldly, 
‘*T like this,’’ or ‘‘I do not like that,’’ 
without being obliged by any law of the 
land to give a reason for the faith that is 
in him. It is perfectly legitimate for the 
humblest reader on earth to dissent from 
the judgments of authors, critics, and all 
other geniuses, however godlike, and 
recklessly, shamelessly, to form his own 
uninspired opinions, and stick to them, 
—all the more that the godlike ones them- 
selves have been known to differ widely 
in their decisions. 

Emerson, for instance, tells us in his 
English Traits that Scott’s poems are a 
mere traveler’s itinerary. Ruskin, on 
the contrary, finds in Scott the typical 
literary mind of his age, and his artist 
eye unfailingly discerns the color chord 
in the poet’s descriptions of nature; but if 
neither Emerson, Ruskin, nor any other 
mighty one of the earth had found any- 
thing to praise in Scott’s poetry, Iam not 
therefore compelled to forget the sense of 
bounding life and joy with which, in my 
girlhood, I first read The Lady of the 
Lake, Marmion, and the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 

For me Scott’s poems were alive. His 
armies marched, his watch-fires burned, 
his alarums sounded. The printed page 
was full of the inexhaustible energy of 
the man who wrote it; with him I climbed 
the hill and trod the heather, and the 
full tide of his love for everything ro- 
mantic and chivalrous and Scotch swept 
me along in its current. When I became 
a woman, with children of my own, I 
read these poems to them with the same 
sense of having discovered a new coun- 
try, a land full of color and romance, and 
I read to listeners who were never tired 
of hearing. 
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I remember that those young auditors 
asked a hundred eager questions, and 
that in the questionings and the replies 
we all found fresh inspiration; but the 
questions were never those of analysis. 
The children gave themselves up to the 
joy of the narrative, and the message that 
it brought stole upon them as uncon- 
sciously as the sound of the rushing 
mountain breeze steals on the accustomed 
ear. It was, perhaps, my duty, as a 
wise parent, to have taught them to pull 
everything they read to pieces, and put 
it together again, as one does a dissected 
map; but if I had done so, the poem or 
the story, like the map, would henceforth 
have seemed to their imagination a thing 
ready to crumble to pieces at a touch. 

I remember, too, the message these 
poems brought to another life,—that of 
a man who lived in a remote mountain 
village, knew little of Emerson or Rus- 
kin, and cared not a jot for critics or 
criticism. I fell in with him one day 
when I was taking a long walk along the 
beautiful country road on which his farm 
lands bordered, —a_ taciturn-looking, 
shaggy-browed old farmer, yet with a 
twinkle in his eye that contradicted the 
sternness of his face when in repose. He 
invited me to ride with him, and our con- 
versation started from the book I held in 
my hand. 

**T guess you’rea reader,”’ he said, ‘‘or 
you wouldn’t be carrying a book with 
you on such a long walk.”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘I am something 
ofareader. Ido not read much on a 
walk like this, but I have a fancy that a 
book is a good companion.”’ 

‘My father used to run of a notion,’’ 
he told me presently, ‘‘that reading was 
a clear waste of time, but mother liked to 
read. I guess she went hungry for books 
the most of her life. I took after her in 
liking books, though I ain’t never read 
any too many; but when she went to 
Bangor one time, when I was ’bout seven- 
teen vear old, she brought me a copy of 
Walter Scott’s poetry, an’ I’ve thought 
a good many times ’t that book made a 
difference in my whole life. I think 
likely you’ve read it?”’ 

“Yes, and enjoyed it.”’ 

“* Well I set by it in the first place be- 
cause I knew what it meant to mother to 
buy it. Her money come hard, an’ 
books cost more then than what they do 
now. Is’pose I had naturally more of a 


romantic streak in me than most farmers’ 
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boys, an’ it jest needed such a book as 


that to wake it up. I’d always noticed 
the sky and the mountains and the like 
a good deal, an’ after that mother ’n’ I 
begun to pick out places round here an’ 
name ’em for places in the book. You’d 
laugh now if I told you the names I’ve 
give ’em in my mind ever since; but I 
don’t laugh, because I remember what 
comfort mother got out of it. She located 
Edinburgh over there behind that far- 
thest hill you see; an’ I declare, she 
talked about it so much I an’t never ben 
sure to this day thatitain’tthere. I think 
likely all this seems foolish to you?”’ 

‘*On the contrary,’’ I said, ‘I think 
there’s an admirable sort of common 
sense about it.’’ 

‘‘T’m pretty sure I picked me out a 
different kind of a wife from what I 
should if I had n’t fallen in love with 
Ellen Douglas for my first sweetheart. 
I did n’t choose her jest because she was 
pretty or smart, or could make good 
butter an’ cheese. An’ when I’d got her 
mother liked her, an’ they lived happy 
together. Then, pretty soon, the war 
broke out. We lived ’way off here 
where we did n’t hear much, an’ we 
did n’t get newspapers very often, an’ 
father thought the main thing was to 
stay here on the farm an’ raise a good 
crop 0’ potatoes an’ apples; but I was 
uneasy. I did n’t think war was goin’ 
to be all romance an’ troubadours, but I 
kept sayin’ to myself that here was my 
chance to Show what kind of a man I 
was. 

‘* One day I had to go part way up Ce- 
dar Mountain, there, to hunt after a steer 
’t had strayed off; an’ when I looked 
away off an’ saw the monntains all 
around the sky, an’ the sun shinin’ on 
the fields an’ ponds, an’ the trees wavin’ 
their tops as if they was banners, I broke. 
right out an’ hollered:— 

‘Where’s the coward that would not dare- 

To fight for such a land?’ 

‘That settled it. I enlisted, an’ stayed 
in the army till the war was over. ’T 
wa’n’tall poetry, but there ain’t any part 
o’ my life ’*t I feel any better satisfied 
with. I waslucky. I did n’t get hurt 
to speak of till the Rebs put a bullet into 
my shoulder at Gettysburg,—an’ that 
reminds me 0’ somethin’. The third day 
o’ the fight, when our boys was waitin’ 
for orders, an’ we could see the regiments. 
all round us goin’ into action, there was 
somethin’ goin’ through my mind over 
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’n’ over as if it was wound up an’ went 
by machinery; an’ that night, when I 
was layin’ there wounded an’ mighty un- 
comfortable, it come to me like a flash 
what it was. You know how a thing ‘ll 
get into your head an’ keep buzzin’ there. 
I was sayin’ to myself: 
‘The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark, impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood 
The instant that he fell.’”’ 

This man, who knew nothing about 
critics and criticism, had involuntarily 
chosen, in his moment of high impulse 
and emotion, the very passage which the 
authorities have pronounced as Homeric 
as anything in Homer. I doubt if it 
would have meant half as much to him 
if he had ever pulled it to pieces, to ask 
himself why it moved him, or if he had 
_ rhetorical right to be moved by it at 
all. 

It has been my good fortune, on one 
or two occasions, to wait for a car ina 
little station which is evidently a ren- 
dezous for two plain-looking men, farm- 
ers from their appearance, who seem to 
meet in this place now and then for the 
purpose of talking over their favorite 
literature. I have heard them discuss 
Thomson’s Seasons, Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and poems of Goldsmith, 
Crabbe, Collins, and others. One of them 
finds his greatest enjoyment in reading 
Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory; the other, 
on a bright winter day, discoursed so 
lovingly of Cowper’s Task that I came 
home and read it with a new compre- 
hension. ‘They search out the beauties, 
and not the flaws, of their favorite au- 
thors; they never—apparently—stop to 
ask themselves whether these are the 
writers that persons of trained literary 
taste ought to enjoy; and they will prob- 
ably go down to their graves in happy 
oblivion of the fact that they have never 
chosen the ‘‘ highest’’ poetry. 

I do not wish to be understood as con- 
demning the training that helps the stu- 
dent to distinguish between good and bad 
literature, but I do mean to say that if the 
reader has not that within his own soul 
which interprets to him the indefinable 
something which we call genius, it will 
never be revealed to him by catechisms 
and anatomical processes. ‘‘I hate to be 


tied down,’’ Tennyson once said, ‘‘to 
say that ‘¢hzs means ¢hat,’ because’ the 
thought within the image is much more 
than any one interpretation.’’ 
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There are, at present, a multitude of 
woman’s clubs in America, most of which 
are studying the works of some author 
or authors. For their use and profit and 
that of similar seekers after truth, Out- 
line Studies have been provided. I have 
before me, as I write, such a handbook 
on Lowell, of which Mr. Lowell himself 
wrote (we are told), ‘‘ The little book 
both interested and astonished me.’’ I 
choose some questions from it at random, 
asking the reader to supply the answers 
which naturally occur to the mind as he 
reads:— 

‘“To whom was the Invitation ad- 
dressed? The objects and requirements 
of travel? Could the small portmanteau 
hold Lowell’s outfit?’’ (And if not, why 
did he not take a bigger one?) ‘‘ Have 
Americans, especially Western Ameri- 
cans, any genuine love of trees? How 
is it with Lowell? Have you seen his 
Genealogical Tree? In what month is 
Lowell happiest? And you? In what 
seasons and moods can Lowell ‘bear no- 
thin’ closer than the sky’? What hint 
does he give of a home not far from Bos- 
ton ?’’ and so on indefinitely. 

It hardly seems that Lowell’s poetry 
could have the juice taken out of it more 
thoroughly if one went on to inquire: 
‘** Does Lowell say anywhere that he had 
been vaccinated? Which are New Eng- 
landers generally said to prefer, pies or 
puddings? Compare Barlow’s Hasty 
Pudding and Whittier’s The Pumpkin 
with Lowell’s reference in the Courtin’ 
to Huldy parin’ apples. Would you 
gather from the text that Lowell had an 
especial preference for apple pies? And 
you?”’ 

I was once present at the session of a. 
Bible class in a country church, where 
the topic under discussion was the story 
of Daniel in the lions’ den. The teacher 
asked each member of the class, one after 
the other, ‘‘What do you suppose Daniel’s 
thoughts were, when he found himself in 
this dangerous position?’’ ‘The answers 
given varied more or less according to the 
gifts of imagination possessed by different 
individuals, but the last person to whom 
the question was addressed, a heavy- 
looking man, who seemed to have been 
painfully anticipating the moment when 
this demand should be made on his in- 
tellect, replied slowly, as if struggling 
with the depth of his thought, ‘‘ Why— 
I s’pose—he thought—he was in—a den 
0’ lions !”’ 
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It seems to me that the attempt to in- 
terpret genius by the Socratic method 
must frequently bring forth replies as 
concise and practical as that of the man 
in the Bible class. The most perfect 
—_ of literature may be rendered absurd 

y such a catechism. 

We go to a physician for advice about 
diet, but when he has given it we do not 
expect him to digest our food for us. 
So, when the student has been taught in 
a general way what is admirable in lit- 
erature, it is not necessary for the teacher 
to go on labeling every page with, ‘“This 
is a fine passage.’’ ‘‘ Do not admire this 
line; the metaphor is faulty,’’ and so on. 
If the reader is ever to develop into a 
thinker, he must learn to dispense with 
such literary guideposts. 

When I was a pupil in the high school, 
translating Virgil, I remember how my 
spirit rose in rebellion when the footnotes 
gushed like this :— 

‘‘Suffusa oculos: wet as to her shining 
eyes with tears. Female beauty never 
appears so engaging, and makes so deep 
an impression on the reader, as when 
suffused with tears and manifesting a 
degree of anxious solicitude. The poet 
therefore introduces Venus in that situa- 
tion, making suit to her father. The 
speech is of the chastest kind, and can- 
not fail to charm the reader.’’ 

I had it in me to have had some dim 
appreciation of the Ajneid, if I had been 
let alone. Indeed, there comes clearly 
to my mind at this moment the memory 
of a sunny morning, when, in a day- 
dream, I beheld a certain Sicilian youth, 
clad in an embroidered cloak of Iberian 
purple, stand forth to be shot down by 
a Tuscan arrow. He lived somewhere 
in the ninth book of the Aineid; and 
when I found that the emotional com- 
mentator was not suffused as to his shin- 
ing eyes with tears, I felt at liberty to 
. mourn for the fair youth whose violet 
mantle faded so long ago. I am still 
distinctly grateful to the compiler of. foot- 
notes for omitting to deliver a funeral 
oration. There are no beauties like those 
one discovers for one’s self, and no emo- 
tions as sweet as those which are never 
put into words. 

Every real work of genius holds in it 
much more than the author himself knew, 


and each reader interprets it, as he in-— 


terprets God, according to the poverty or 
riches of his own nature: yet, even so, 
that interpretation, meager though it 
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may be, which comes to him out of the 
struggle of his spirit is worth more to 
him than all the rest. 

It is a great step gained when one has 
shaken off the bondage of feeling obliged 
to comprehend at once everything that 


one admires. It is perfectly possible to 
enjoy a thing, even to get some degree of 
good out of it, before one has arrived at 
any accurate understanding of its mean- 
ing. ‘‘ No complex or very important 
truth,’’ De Quincey tells us, ‘‘was ever 
yet transferred in full development from 
one mind to another. Truth of that char- 
acter is not a piece of furniture to be 
shifted; it is a seed which must be sown 
and pass through the several stages of 
growth. No doctrine of importance can 
be transferred in a matured state into any 
man’s understanding from without; it 
must arise by an act of genesis within the 
understanding itself.’’ 

There is something strange in the fact 
that an ordinary mind cannot at once 
and entirely comprehend the message of 
an extraordinary one; but one may be 
caught at first by mere beauty of lan- 
guage, by rhythm and swing, by some 
faint glimmer of significance, elusive but 
divine; and by and by, when experience 
and love and joy and sorrow and pain 
have gone on day by day offering their 
commentaries on all the meanings of life, 
one may wake suddenly to know that the 
interpretation he vainly sought has come 
while he was unconscious of it. Your 
message may not be mine, mine may not 
be as richly full as that of another, but 
sooner or later each one comes to his 
own. 

‘Tt is all nonsense to talk about enjoy- 
ing what you don’t understand,” a gruff 
old professor of rhetoric said to me once. 
After the finality of this dictum, it was a 
pleasure to find, soon after, a book writ- 
ten by another distinguished authority 
on rhetoric, in which he quotes the follow- 
ing lines from A Grammarian’s Funeral, 
with the confession that, although he 
likes them very much, he does not know 
what they mean: 

Sleep, crop and herd! sleep, darkling thorpe 

and croft, 

Safe from the weather ! 

He, whom we convoy to his grave aloft, 
Singing together, 

He was a man born with thy face and throat, 
Lyric Apollo! 

Long he lived nameless: how should Spring 


take note 
Winter would follow? ’’ 
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Such an admission on the part of an 
accomplished scholar encourages one to 
hope that, after all, even rhetoricians— 
some of them—are but men, and that 
they too may acquire a reprehensible 
appetite for odds and ends of prose and 
poetry which—to speak accurately — 
choose themselves, by one knows not 
what principle of selection, and persist in 
clinging in the mind and attaching them- 
selves to it like burs. 

What real lover of reading has not 
such a collection of tramp quotations, 
which haunt him, apropos, frequently, of 
nothing at all? Right gypsies they are; 
but all the joy of their vagabondage 
would be lost, if one felt obliged to sort 
them, analyze their charm, and store 
them away, each in itsown pigeon hole, 
labeled ‘‘ Hope,’’ ‘‘ Memory,’’ and so on. 

It is often claimed that the spirit of 
our age is a reaction from Puritanism, but 
it seems to me that there are still a good 
many people who feel that there must be 
something sinful in reading anything that 
one really enjoys. They grind away at 
the chosen volume, whatever it may be, 
trembling as they ask _ themselves: 
** Ought I to like this? Is it the sort of 
thing a truly intellectual person would 
approve?’’ Their eyes are blinded, so 
that they never realize how, all the while, 
other happy souls are led on little by 
little, from flowery peak to peak, until 
they find themselves unconsciously tread- 
ing with serene footsteps the heights 
where the masters dwell, the paths where 
duty is transfigured into delight. 

The reader who begins by enjoying 
Longfellow may end with a genuine ap- 
preciation of Milton and Browning; in 
the meantime, if he never attains to that 
proud preéminence, there is no law mak- 
ing the offense punishable with death. 
In literature, as in life, one has a right to 
choose one’s own friends. The man who 
has poetry enough in his soul to thrill 
when King Olaf’s war-horns ring 

‘Over the level floor of the flood ’’ 
is not wholly without knowledge of the 
mystic voices that call. Charles Lamb 
tells us that the names of Marlowe, 
Drayton, Drummond of Hawthornden, 


and Cowley—minor poets all—carry a 


sweeter perfume to him than those of 
Milton and Shakespeare. A man whom 


I once knew, a German scholar of some 
repute, entitled also to add D. D. and 
Ph. D. to his name, sent me Rider Hag- 
gard’s Dawn as his notion of a really 
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good story. His taste and mine differed 
widely, yet I was willing that he should 
live. I was even able to understand how 
a man of naturally active and adventur- 
ous spirit, compelled by force of circum- 
stances to content himself with a con- 
fined and quiet life, might find some sort 
of outlet in this rampant sensationalism. 

There are good authors and eloquent 
authors and ‘‘high’’ authors enough to 
go around amongst us all, and allow us 
one or two decently creditable favorites 
apiece; and occasionally, in this bleak 
world of duty, it ought to be permitted 
us to go browsing over the whole field of 
literature just for the very deliciousness 
of it, searching out the forgotten nooks, 
cropping the tender herbage, and drink- 
ing the golden filter where the sunlight 
drips through the thick branches of hid- 
den trees. Let us cast aside our literary 
consciences, and taking our authors to 
our hearts, laugh with them, cry with ~ 
them, struggle and strive and aspire and 
triumph with them, and refrain from 
picking their bones. 

This isa stern and exacting and work- 
aday world; it demands analysis and ac- 
curacy and purpose; it expects every 
one of us to be able to reduce life to a 
mathematical quantity and extract the 
square root therefrom. The man who 
works and exacts and analyzes and pur- 
poses is the man who succeeds,—-as the 
world counts success,—yet it is none the 
less true that 

‘* A dreamer lives forever, 


And a toiler dies in a day.”’ 
Atlantic Monthly. 


atin 


A SOLDIER WHEN DYING. 








‘* EVER since the war,’’ said an officer, 
‘‘my memory has been developing, de- 
veloping details that were crowded for 
the time to the rear by my interest in the 
greater drama. Many of them, although 
small in themselves, illustrate the per- 
sonal courage and devotion of the men. 

‘‘ There is one episode that in particu- 
lar typifies the American soldier. I like 
to think so, at any rate. He was a 
private of regulars. When I first saw 
him he was already a dead man, if ever I 
saw one. He was on his feet, shambling 
along with that galvanic kind of energy 
that comes to men of great vitality when 
they are wounded beyond repair. 

‘* Just as he fell—even, as it seemed, in 
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the very act of falling—he looked up and 
sawme. A very faint sign of recognition 
came into his eyes, and then he straight- 
ened with a jerk and saluted me as 
stolidly as though he was on parade. 

‘*’There was nothing in the act of con- 
scious dramatic effort. This well- 
drilled, well-disciplined, well-balanced 
private soldier of the United States army 
was merely saluting me, his superior 
officer,anc the thing that stood for his flag. 

‘*T never knew his name, or his record. 
or his regiment, and I didn’t want to 
know. I knew that he was a soldier, and 
it has been the means of constant in- 
spiration to know that we have that kind 
to work with.”’ 


-— 
te 


STRENGTH OF PURITY. 








HE church is called to-day to teach 

without wavering the strength of a 
pure heart. There is a miserable mes- 
sage abroad everywhere that says pur- 
ity is weakness, and that, in order to 
be strong, one must be acquainted with 
all the sins and shames of life, meet and 
mingle with humanity in every phase of 
its wrong and ruin. Even parents tell 
teachers and pastors that they think the 
way for their children to be strong is to 
allow them to see life at its worst as well 
as at its best. 

There is, indeed a protest necessary 
against a system of hot-house culture in 
character. Goethe was right when he 
said that character is perfected in the 
midst of life, in ‘‘the stream of the 
world.’’ Every judicious teacher or 
parent knows that strength is never to be 
reached through ignorance. But the 
opposite emphasis which obtains to-day 
so widely is far more dangerous. Jesus 
_ that the pure in heart should see 

d. 

Perhaps in the list of those heroes 
which made up King Arthur’s glorious 
company of the Round Table there is no 
other so winsome as Galahad. His is 
the very acme of manliness and victory. 
And Tennyson has analyzed the secret of 
that winsome strength when he makes 
him say: 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 


My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 


The strong men of to-day are the men 
of virgin hearts. Contact with sin is 
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rust upon the sword. Participation in 
the wrong of any sort is a flaw in the 


armor that covers the vital point. The 
lute is forever rifted by the presence of 
evil. Virtue and truth are strong. Per- 
haps the only justification in any criticism 


‘of Galahad is the fact that he was over- 


mystical. But this need not be so in the 
case of a strong, pure-souled man. Pur- 
ity of heart is forever consistent with the 
closest union with life and the most inti- 
mate participation in the world’s work. 
This is the beauty of the strength which 
the pure-hearted possess. We are not 
speaking of the negative quality of 
cloister innocence, but the strength of 
purity that lives and unites with men 
under all the conditions of commonplace 
living. Purity of this sort is strong; the 
pulpit needs to emphasize the fact, and 
parents need to realize it in the training 
of their children. To-day, as always, the 
vision cometh to the heart that is pure. 


os 
<> 


CURED OF DRINK HABIT. 








‘‘ THANKS, I don’t care if I do—not,’’ 
said one man in a crowd of half a dozen 
who were invited to take a drink. 

** Why not ?’’ inquired the host. ‘“‘You 
drank enough when we worked together 
five years ago down yonder in the Cum- 
berland Mountains handling timber.”’ 

‘*As the children’s books say,’’ re- 
sponded the man of temperate will, ‘‘lis- 
ten, and I will tell you a story. When 
you went away and left me there alone, 
whatever there was in the country that 
was endurable went away, too, and I be- 
gan to take all the -time at my disposal 
for my drinking time. You left in Octo- 
ber, you remember, and at Christmas I 
resolved to celebrate my loneliness by a 
drunk that would make me forget my 
surroundings for three or four days at 
least. My plans were carried out to the 
letter, the festivities beginning the third 
day before Christmas, and going ahead 
until Christmas night, when I got out of 
the house and started up the mountain. 

‘* You remember what a precipitous and 
rocky place that high one was, and how I 
used to sit there, and with the country 
spread before me in all its oppressive 
loneliness, curse myself for staying there? 
Possibly that was what moved me to go 
out and try to getupthere in my drunken 
and stupefied condition. All I know is, 
that I got out and wandered away among 
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the rocks and cliffs. When I recovered 
consciousness I was lying on a smooth 
stone, and it was dead dark around me 
and somewhat warmer than when I last 
remembered, though it was not cold at 
all, as the weather is often warm at 
Christmas in that latitude. I dozed off 
several times after my first awakening, 
and I did not know where I was. At 
first I did not care, but after awhile I felt 
the renewal of my thirst, and at last it 
became so strong that it brought me to a 
full sense of my situation, and brought 
with it the purpose of getting something 
to quench that thirst. It must have been 
an hour or more before I had recovered 
sufficient consciousness to shake myself 
out of my stupor and try to get on my 
feet. 

**T thought it was the darkest night I 
ever saw, and when I at last got to my 
feet I was afraid to move lest I might go 
off the stone and land somewhere a thous- 
and feet down the mountain. Then I 
looked for matches and found none. As 
for stars, there wasn’t the glimmer of 
one in the sky, and if there was a moon 
it had retired forthe night. I calculated 
that it must be near daylight, and though 
I could hear my watch ticking I could 
not see its face, and it was my only means 
of determining time. Being afraid to 
to move and not comprehending the 
meaning of the thick darkness, I lay 
down again intending to wait until day- 
light. 

‘*T lay awake half dreaming for some 
time, then went to sleep, and when I 
awoke again several hours must have 
elapsed, as I was not only thirsty, but 
violently hungry as well, and it was still 
as dark as before. I rubbed my eyes 
now, and getting to my feet began grop- 
ing my way about the stone on which I 
stood. It was evidently not more than 
twenty feet in diameter, for asI cautiously 
felt my way around it I soon came to an 
edge over which I feared I might fall. At 
last, without any apparent reasoning pro- 
cess, the thought came to me with sud- 
den and dreadful conviction that the dark- 
ness was not the darkness caused by the 
night, but that I was blind. ‘ My God!’ 
I shrieked, ‘I am blind,’ and with that I 
threw myself down on the hard stone and 
clawed at it as ifit were something I could 
get hold of to lead me. In an instant 
more my mind was as clear as if I 
had never been stupefied by drink, and I 
sat with my face in my hands and cried 
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like a baby. Then I prayed as I never 
prayed, but it was such a wild, tempes- 
tous, rebellious prayer that it could not 
have helped my cause, yet I felt that I 
was helpless to do anything else. After- 
ward I sat and listened. I knew that the 
path that crossed the ridge of the moun- 
tain passed not far from my favorite spot, 
and that as I had probably gone there in 
my drunken senselessness, some one pass- 
ing would find me and take me home. I 
waited then for help, and you can imag- 
ine with what patience. The stillness of 
the mountain had always impressed me, 
but never as it did now when I was sight- 
less. I tried to catch asound of the wind 
in the trees, but there was no breeze ap- 
parently that morning, nor was there any 
sunshine, for I had not felt its warmth. 
Four or five times I shouted for help, but 
I was two miles at least from the nearest 
house, and if any one were coming that 
way at all it would be near euough for 
me to be seen rather than heard. 

‘‘Fear made me less impatient than I 
would otherwise have been, for I was well 
aware that any slip off the stone where I 
was meant a fall of fifty feet at any point 
and five huudred feet on the side toward 
the east, and I sat asstill as I could, each 
moment feeling the growing sense of fear 
and utter helplessness. For hours, it 
seemed to me, I sat, afraid to move as I 
had moved at first, and then there came 
a change in my feelings. Why should I 
fear to move? Why should I fear to fall? 
Why should I not move and fall and die? 
What good on earth was I without my 
eyes? Who would support me? Who 
would want the bother of me? Death were 


preferable to darkness such as covered 
me then, and I would throw myself from 
the rock and let my body rot among the 


rocks if no one cameto find me. I hada 
pencil in my pocket and some old letters, 
and on the envelopes of these I scratched 
in the dark a few words to whoever found 
me, explaining why I.had taken my life. 
This done, I composed myself for a few 
moments, and Kneeling on the stone, I 
offered up a brief petition to heaven for 
for forgiveness. 

‘* As I rose once more to my feet I heard 
a sharp yelp, and the next instant my dog 
was licking my hand and tumbling all 
over me in the most enthusiastic fashion. 
For the moment I was so glad to see him 
—I mean that I was so glad that he had 
found me, that I forgot my affliction. But 
it was only for an instant. AsI put out 
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my hands to him and felt his familiar 
head and furry ears, I knew I could never 
see the old fellow again, and I burst into 
uncontrollable weeping. ‘Go, go, Jack, 
old man,’ I said to him when I could, 
‘go quick and tell the people that I am 
here blind, and they must come to me. 
Go, quick,’ and I pushed him away. 
But he would not go. On the contrary, 
he began barking until the place rang 
with noise, and as I tried to quiet him I 
heard a shout; then another as the dog 
barked more wildly than ever, and then 
a lot of voices. A second later the light 
of a dozen lamps fell upon me coming 
around the jutting rock, and I fell over 
on the dog in a dead faint. 

‘It was twenty-four hours until I knew 
anything, and six weeks before I recov- 
ered from the subsequent attack of brain 
fever. Then they told me I had wandered 
that night into a cave in the mountain, 
and not showing up the next day, they 
had gone searching forme. ‘They were 
unsuccessful the first day, but taking the 
dog as an afterthought on the following 
day, they had hunted me out and found 
me about a quarter of a mile from the 
cave’s mouth, traced there by the dog. 
Since that experience I am pretty sure 
you will understand that the liquor habit, 
or that which brings it to a man, is not a 
pleasure to me.’’ 


-— 


BISHOP POTTER’S VIEWS. 





BisHop PorTreR, having happily re- 
turned in good physical and mental. 
health after an extended and instructive 
tour of the East, has performed a public 
service by giving deliberately formed 
opinions concerning our situation and 


duty in the Philippines. Those oppo- 
nents of the national policy who prefer 
epithet to argument have never included 
Bishop Potter among the ‘“‘Jingoes.’’ 
On the contrary, they have rejoiced to 
claim him as an anti-expansionist, and 
have expected to derive great aid and 
comfort from the results of his tour. 
Their disappointment will consequently 
be keen, and it may be feared that their 
demeanor will leave something to be de- 
sired. 

We suppose it is quite fair to say that 
Bishop Potter when he left New York not 
only was predisposed to deplore the estab- 
lishment of our sovereignty over the Phil- 
ippines, but expected to find in the con- 
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ditions prevailing there substantial causes 
for complaint against the United States 
and some support for the contention that 
even now the islands ought to be given 
up. But he is a cool and conscientious 
observer, his opportunities for ascertain- 
ing the truth were unexcelled, and he 
comes home to declare that ‘‘we shall 
keep the islands because there is no way 
to get rid of them.’’ He still permits it 
to be understood that in his opinion it 
might have been desirable to adopt a dif- 
ferent course immediately after the battle 
of Manila, and that his views on the gen- 
eral subject of expansion have not been 
greatly changed; but the question of re- 
tention or abandonment is ‘‘now purely 
an academic one; practically the matter 
is settled.’’ It being granted, as it must 
be, that the islands are to remain in our 
possession, he believes that a military 
government is for a while the only feas- 
ible form of government. Why? Because 
‘*it is nonsense to talk of the native Fili- 
pinos having the ability to organize a 
government of theirown.’’ Heconfirms 
the common report that they are indus- 
trious and mechanically dexterous, but 
‘*it is only in rare cases that any of them 
show a real governing power.’’ ‘There 
and everywhere thoughout the East ‘‘the 
problem is the same—to bring these peo- 
ples to see and to recognize the superior- 
ity of what we know as civilization, and 
give them the opportuninity to adopt it.’’ 

As to the manner in which that prob- 
lem is being solved by the representatives 
of the United States to-day within the 
limits of their responsibility, Bishop 
Potter’s testimony is valuable and grati- 
fying. The Filipinos have been de- 
scribed, by men who are apparently more 
anxious to make out a case than to tell 
the truth, as oppressed with fear and dis- 
trust of this country. The Bishop re- 
ports that ‘‘the majority of the Filipinos 
are friendly to us, have every confidence 
in our soldiers and are ready to come 
under our government.’’ It has been 
declared with wanton recklessness on the 
slenderest possible basis of rumor that the 
soldiers are cruel, profligate and undisci- 
plined. The Bishop speaks with hearty 
admiration of their appearance, character 
and morals, and says that the children 
everywhere are ‘‘devoted’’ tothem. In- 
deed, his clear and compact statement of 
facts is at every point a striking refuta- 
tion of the calumnies which Americans 
have been entreated to believe concerning 
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their fellow-countrymen serving unself- 
ishly and efficiently in the Philippines. 
He may still regret the events which 
have produced these formidable tasks, 
but he clearly discerns the imperious ob- 
ligations under which we are laid, and 
believes that they are being fulfilled with 
honor and sagacity.— ew York Tribune. 


EYESIGHT OF CHILDREN. 





T is asserted by Dr. B. F. Rogers, in a 

paper published in the Buffalo Medical 
Journal, that our schools are injuring the 
eyesight of their pupils in a very large 
number of cases. He says: 

‘*TIt has been recognized for years that 
the requirements of school life result in 
injury to the eyesof many. In a num- 
ber of cities some attention has been paid 
to the correction of errors of refraction of 
school children, yet we have not a well 
defined and systematically applied plan 
of preventive measures existing in our 
schools. The correction of errors of re- 


fraction by the correct fitting of glasses to 
the eyes of such pupils as have trouble 


already existing should be one of the 
first measures to receive public attention. 
But the ounce of prevention should be 
applied by careful attention to the condi- 
tions surrounding the smaller pupils in 
the school-room. Here, in a multitude 
of cases, may be prevented the develop- 
ment of errors calling for glasses or com- 
plete debarment from study. From 
school reports of different cities I cannot 
find that a very great amount of work 
has been done in the city schools, except 
in a general way. In Germany the 
question has been studied in its most sci- 
entific bearings and the practical results 
applied in a systematic manner.”’ 

After quoting various authorities to 
bear him out in his assertions, Dr. Rog- 
ers continues: 

‘* Some of our old school-rooms * * * 
are nothing more nor less than hotbeds 
for eye troubles. * * * The principal ab- 
normal conditions which we meet in the 
eyes of children are the short-eye or hy- 
permetropia, hypermetropia with astig- 
matism, and the long-eye or myopia. * * 
Myopia is called a disease which cannot 
be cured, and often cannot be arrested. 
Progressive myopia is in every case omi- 
nous of evil for the future, for if it con- 
tinues the eye soon becomes less and less 
equal to its work. * * * The most dan- 
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gerous to the eye are the four higher 
grades in our grammar schools, leading 
up to the high school. It is there that 
myopia commences and increases. There 
you will find myopia as you ascend the 
grades; 31.5 per cent. of the pupils 
wearing glasses in the high schools are 
myopes.”’ 

Dr. Cohn, a German authority, found 
that the number of near-sighted or my- 
opic pupils increased in every school 
from grade to grade, and he attributed 
this to the improperly adjusted desks. 
This progressive increase Dr. Rogers be- 
lieves, from his own observations in 
Buffalo, is the case in the United States 
also. He especially condemns the care- 
lessness with which parents allow their 
children to begin study without ever 
testing their vision, so that a slight 
defect is often allowed by neglect to grow 
intoa great one. Says the doctor: 

‘““The eyes of all children should be 
tested before admission as pupils to the 
school. If the vision should prove to be 
much below the normal, the parents 
should be advised as to this condition 
and what should be done. Admission 
should not be granted until the pupil has 
sought professional counsel and presents 
a certificate to thateffect. The same rule 
should apply to children with inflamed 
eyes, who should not be allowed in the 
school until a physican’s certificate of 
the non-infectious nature of the disease 
has been presented. The common wash- 
basin, towel and comb should be aban- 
doned entirely.’’ 

The conditions that should obtain in 
schools that the pupil’s sight may be 
kept in the best condition are thus 
summed up by Dr. Rogers: 

‘‘ Light— This commences, of course, 
with location of windows. Quantity and 
quality of light are modified by the color 
of walls and shades to the windows. 
Shades should be hung on the adjustable 
shade fixtures. 

‘* Tints— Blue, gray, or neutral tints 
are the best for walls. 

‘* Desks — Adjustable desks should be 
used and placed so that the light falling 
from the upper sash, when possible, will 
strike the desk over the pupil’s left 
shoulder. 

“‘ Artificial Light — Artificial light is 
always bad light for young eyes; school 
children with myopia or any form of eye- 
strain should not work or study by arti- 
ficial light. 
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‘Writing on Blackboards—The writing 
should be large and legible; if required 
to be read at fifteen feet, should be large 
enough to be read at thirty feet. 

** Excessive Work—School hours should 
be carefully adjusted to the strength of 
the pupil. There should be frequent in- 
tervals during school hours for relaxation 
of the eyes. 

** Length of School Year— There is no 
time gained for the pupil by school ses- 
sions the last half of the month of June 
and first half of September, the two most 
beautiful months of the year for outdoor 
recreation.’’—Literary Digest. — 


_ 
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THE FAITHFUL TEACHER. 


OME years ago Rev. Dr. S. J. Nichols 
wrote some words of encouragement 
to Sunday-school teachers which deserve 
to be repeated over and over again. But 
these beautiful words are just as applica- 
ble to teachers in the day-school, to par- 
ents, pastors, and every one who is try- 
ing to assist the young to the acceptance 
of right principles and the formation of 
the noblest character. Dr. Nichols 
said: ‘‘Let those who are Sabbath- 
school teachers always recognize the im- 
mense importance of fidelity, for I know 
of no grace more needful to the Sabbath- 
school teacher than the humble grace of 
fidelity that marches steadily on in sun- 
shine and rain, when no banners are 
waving, and when there is no music to 
cheer our weary feet, no crowd to ap- 
plaud you, simply bent upon duty, loy- 
ally true —that is one of the greatest 
qualifications for a Sunday - school 
teacher. 

‘Down in the lower part of the city 
the old smith keeps hammering away at 
the cable chain. He could make ten 
more links a day by skimping his work, 
but each link must be truly wrought; so 
he hammers on, in and out, throughout 
the long days, until his work is finished, 
and he passes away and lies under the 
green sod in the church-yard. The 
chain, too, passes on, until it is found 
upon the deck of a ship, coiled limp and 
rusty around an anchor, and the passen- 
gers march up and down, spurning it 
with their feet as they pass, for it seems 
to be in their way. But the day of sun- 
shine goes by; the night comes on; the 
wind whistles in growing fury and the 
mad waves leap like mountains. The 
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yards snap, the mast gives way, the ves- 
sel is driven a waif on the raging sea, 
until in the light of the morning dawn a 
howling reef looms, before which the ves- 
sel drifts a hopeless wreck. Little bower 
anchor, great bower are gone. Stand by, 
men; let go the sheet anchor! Out it 
falls into the seething surge, still limp 
and listless as it runs out, till at last the 
vessel is brought to bay, when the limp 
chain stands out in the tempest stiff as 
an iron bar, so taut it seems to ring a 
song of triumph. It is the old black- 
smith fighting the storm. Clink, clink, 
clink he hammers on, till out in the 
night it is one man against sea, wind and 
storm, and the one man wins, because 
fidelity is his. ‘The storm passes by, the 
skies are clear, and three hundred men 
gather to sing thanksgiving to God for 
deliverance. Think you the old black- 
smith hears anybody quote some other 
man as earning the meed for his faithful 
work ? 

‘Teacher, day by day, in faithful 
work yOu are forging a chain that holds 
something more precious than the noblest 
vessel that ever floated at sea—the 
human soul; and by and by when there 
comes some furious storm of temptation 
with its mad rage to. drive the soul to 
eternal ruin, that which you have 
wrought — your faithful _ work — is 
stronger than cable chain with links of 
steel to hold that soul steadfast in its 
hour of trial, and when it is saved, some- 
thing of the victory is yours.—Lutheran 
Observer. 


OUR HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 








BY ELSIE MURRAY. 





UR highways and byways—such a 
tangle of roads and footpaths, inter- 
secting fields and woods in every direc- 
tion, running along valleys or winding up 
over hills; roads beaten broad by the daily 
passage of many feet, or turning aside in 
quiet lanes, and less frequented byways— 
such a labyrinth of crossways rises before 
one at the thought that one is puzzled 
which to choose. Shall it be the highways 
best known to us all, in the farming coun- 
try running back from the town into the 
hills? Here in the tangle along the road- 
side run riot the burdocks, thistles, dais- 
ies and sunflowers of every description. 
Here the highway is often shut in by great 
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stump fences, with outstretched roots, 
seeming to threaten the passer-by like 
grewsome octopuses, or stump ends 
pointed toward you like a rampart of 
frowning cannon. But the wild things 
love these old root fences, the fox grape 
wreathes its fragrant blossoms around 
them ; the bittersweet and the cat-briar 
vines brighten them in the fall with red 
and blue berries; and the bushes that are 
sheltered alongside them are a favorite 
resort for the birds. Sometimes these 
farm roads are bordered by low stone 
walls, lichen-covered and falling into 
picturesque diso:der, an excellent race 
course for the squirrels. On either side 
the highway the picturesque zig-zag of 
the rail fence cuts the land into pastures 
and grain fields. Pastures gold and white 
in turn with buttercups, black-eyed Su- 
sans, daisies and sweet-scented clover; 
where mushrooms lift their delicate tinted 
silky parasols, where the quail’s whistled 
call, and the meadow lark’s rich notes 
rise from the ground, and the song spar- 
row sings from the fence post, and high 
overhead the bobolink pours out his 
wealth of melody. Grain fields where 
through the dreary winter months the 
verdure of the winter wheat gladdens the 
eye; where the gray green rye, inter- 
spersed with the crimson of the corn- 
cockle, sways in every passing breeze its 
tall graceful stalks, or later in the year 
is gathered in sheaves of pale gold, stand- 
ing out like a fresco against the blue of 
the sky; fields where the rich reddish 
tints of ripened wheat cover acres; or 
where, in favorable seasons, the buckwheat 
stands with its coral-colored stems glow- 
ing under the silvery white of its blos- 
soms like asea of opal; fields of corn or 
Indian maize, rising like a forest with 
fluttering leaves, likened by some one to 
Robin Hood and his men in Lincoln 
green with spears and waving pennons. 
Or shall we turn from cultivated fields 
and follow the natural highways along 
the valley, where on one side the river 
lies broad and placid, the haunt of long- 
legged herons and little skipping sand- 
pipers; filled at its margin with floating 
pond weeds, and the spiral-stemmed 
blossoms of the eel .grass; with white 
arrowheads standing knee deep in the 
water, its wet banks a favorite home of 
the pretty drooping yellow flowers and 
speckled leaves of the adderstongue ; 
where the cardinal flower loves to hang 
its flaming banner, and the wild cucum- 





ber twines about the willows, brightening 
all the river banks in late summer with 
its spires of whitish starry blooms. 

Often the highway runs along the hill- 
side above the river, with rocks rising 
precipitously overhead, cracked and split 
for the roots of saxifrage and fern; here 
the trailing woodbine festoons the bare 
rock surface, or nodding columbines hang 
their scarlet yellow from every ledge, 
while overhead sometimes soars the 
eagle, from which the columbine receives 
its Latin name Aquilegia. 

Our road may climb breezy hill-tops 
where the whistle of the white-throated 
sparrow rings weird and cold across the 
fields, and where vistas of distant purple 
peaks, long walls of hills, and valleys with 
stretches of silvery water lie before us. 
Now we pass by ponds and swamps where 
the liquid song of the red-winged black- 
bird rises from among the rustling grasses 
and sedges, the iris or cat-tails; where the 
frogs and turtles splash, and great dragon 
flies, with wings iridescent in the sun- 
light, dart about in search of prey. 

Our road may follow some ravine run- 
ning back into the hills, whose steep pine- 
covered walls rising on either side shut in 
a spot almost as lonely and romantic as 
those Scott loved to picture in his poetry; 
where the stream murmurs among beds of 
fragrant mint, of crimson bee balm, and 
the silence overhead is broken only by 
the scream of the hawk, or the hoarse caw 
of some old crow. 

Or we may turn aside and follow some 
winding foot-path into the woods where 
the damp ground is brightened by the 
shyer blossoms; where in deep shade the 
wood oxalis opens wide its purple-veined 
white petals; where violets blossom in 
varying tints; where the prince’s pine 
shows among its shining evergreen leaves 
its- fragrant, waxy, purple-anthered 
flowers; where, best of all, the twin 
flower trails its dainty little vine, and lifts 
its slender forking flower-stalks, each 
with a couple of drooping pink-tinged 
heliotrope-scented bells. Here in clear 
bell-like tones the phrases of the wood 
thrush’s hymn ring through the woods, 
or the weird jingle of the veery’s melody. 

Having decided which of all these 
highways and byways to follow, one is at 
a loss to choose among the many differ- 
ent ways of presenting the botany of these 
roadsides. 

We might take the more scientific way 
of classification according to relationship, 
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and speak of the Rosaceae, the family to 
which belong the thorns, apples, rasp- 
berries, choke cherries, wild roses, shad- 
blows and meadow sweets, whose masses 
of blossoms and bright colored fruits add 
so much to our highways and byways; 
or we might speak of the Umbelliferae 
with their flower clusters spoked like 
little umbrellas, some species of which is 
to be found along field and roadside at 
almost every season, whether it be the 
wild carrot, called Queen Anne’s lace be- 
cause of its delicacy, or the giant cow- 
parsuip and archangelica with their large 
stalks, big clusters and coarse appear- 
ance. We should not omit the Com- 
positae, that almost innumerable family 
among whose ranks are some of our most 
troublesome though picturesque weeds, 
called composite because each flower-head 
is really composed of many individual 
flowers forming a club or co-operative so- 
ciety; here belong the long list of golden- 
rods, daisies, sunflowers, asters, etc. 

But Botany is not primarily an encyclo- 
pedia of names; names are only matters 
of convenience which furnish us with the 
means of becoming better acquainted with 
the haunts and habits, the individual 
characteristics of each species. Our ac- 
quaintance with people is usually only 
just begun when we are introduced to 
them; the case is the same with flowers. 

So there are other classifications of 
plants more popular than those by their 
long Latin names. Mrs. Dana in ‘‘ How 
to know the Wild Flowers’’ classes them 
according to color, all the white flowers 
together, all the yellow, and so on. 
Higginson, in his ‘‘ Procession of the 
Wild Flowers’’ has taken them according 
to season. We might follow them in this 
way, beginning when in spring our road- 
sides and hillsides are white with dog- 
wood, wild thorn and cherries; when the 
picturesque clusters of the hobble-bush 
and the white feathery masses of the shad- 
blow stand out against the pale green of 
bursting leaf buds. With the advancing 
season, the pink flush in the white 
flowers deepens, and after the crab-apples 
come the deep almost crimson tints of the 
azalea, and the laurel with its clusters of 
enamel-like flowers, giving a festive air 
to many a wooded roadside or recent 
clearing. In summer the yellow daisies, 
sunflowers and goldenrods get the upper 
hand, miniature suns to reflect the gold 
of the sunbeams. With autumn come the 
lavender and purple asters, turning the 
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roadside to a mass of color, vying with 
the hue of the distant monntains and the 
color of the departing blue-bird’s back. 
Then, with the approach of winter, the 
leaves, for a brief time, have their chance, 
and give to the woods an unrivaled glow 
of reds and yellows, a great masquerade 
when scarlet sumacs, sassafras and 
maples vie with the crimson of wood- 
bines, oaks and dogwoods, the glossy 
brown of certain oaks, the yellow of beech 
and poplar; while, in a humble way, the 
red berries of the bittersweet, thorn-apple 
and nightshade brighten up their in- 
dividual corners. 

We might also take up the individual 
flowers which add to the picturesque or 
artistic features of highway and byway;— 
the bugbane whose tall white spires gleam 
from out hillside clearings like torches; 
the tall meadow rue with its drooping 
white fringes and oddly cut leaflets stand- 
ing out against the deep green of the 
meadow with an outlandish air, likea bit 
of Japanese embroidery; the fringed 
gentian, most lovely and indescribable of 
flowers, with its silvery blue long-fringed 
petals; the swamp milk-weed and Joe 
Pye’s weed, in dull old rose tints; the 
butterfly weed with its masses of vivid 
orange color;—all these and many more 
we might dwell upon. 

And, as all this panorama of the seasons 
rises before us, it is difficult to imagine 
how any one can say that we have an in- 
significant native flora. It is without 
doubt a flora new to literature. Gener- 
ations of poets have not studied it and 
written of it; we have no Shelley or 
Keats with whose ears to listen to 
the melody of our -birds; no Chaucer 
Shakespeare or Wordsworth to bind our 
hearts to our native flora. Our country 
is both too large and too young for any 
local flower or bird to have the reputa- 
tion of the English primrose or skylark. 
To be sure our poets of the last century 
have not neglected nature, particularly in 
this part of the country that has been 
longest settled. Our arbutus, mayflower, 
and fringed gentian have been celebrated 
in verse; and many of our birds; Bryant's 
‘‘Waterfowl,’’ Thaxter’s ‘‘Sandpiper,”’ 
Trowbridge’s ‘‘Pewee,’’ Emerson’s 
**Chickadee,’’ VanDyke'’s ‘‘ Veery’’—all 
these are admirable. But still, there are 
our thrushes, orioles, and bobolinks 
which have not the place in general 
literature which they deserve. One does 
not reckon them instinctively among the 
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charms of the country, as one would the 
nightingale, and the hawthorn hedges 
and cowslip meadows of England. 

But, if our literature furnishes as yet 
no such guide-posts to nature as does that 
of England, there is the added zest to our 
walks and drives of uncertainty and per- 
sonal discovery. We may go out like 
Columbus in search of new worlds, and 
discover for ourselves many unsuspected 
beauties in tree and flower, new bird 
melodies, new haunts for old species, or 
new species themselves,—in short, every- 
where, we may find ‘‘a fresh footpath, a 
fresh flower, a fresh delight."’ 

Athens, Bradford Co., Pa. 








LOUIS AGASSIZ. 





BY W. J. STILLMAN. 





THE whole Saranac community was 

on the guz vive, not to see Emerson 
or Lowell, of whom they knew nothing, 
but Agassiz, who had become famous in 
the commonplace world through having 
refused, not long before, an offer from the 
Emperor of the French of the keepership 
of the Jardin des Plartes and a senator- 
ship, if he would come to Paris and live. 
Such an incredible and disinterested love 
for America and science in our hemi- 
sphere had lifted Agassiz into an eleva- 
tion of popularity which was beyond all 
scientific or political dignity, and the se- 
lectmen of the town appointed a deputa- 
tion to welcome him and his friends to 
the region. A reception was accorded, 
and they came, having taken care to pro- 
vide themselves with an engraved por- 
trait of the scientist, to guard against a 
personation and waste of their respects. 
The head of the deputation, after having 
carefully compared Agassiz to the en- 
graving, turned gravely to his followers 
and said, ‘‘ Yes, z¢’s him,’’ and they pro- 
ceeded with the same gravity to shake 
hands in their order, ignoring all the 
other luminaries. 

Agassiz was, of all our company, the 
acknowledged Master, loved by all, even 
to the unlettered woodsman who ran to 
meet his service. He was the largest 
in personality and in universality of 
knowledge of all the men I have ever 
known. No one who did not know him 
personally can conceive the hold he had 
on everybody who came into relations 
with him. His vast knowledge of scien- 
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tific facts, and his ready command of 
them for all educational purposes, his 
enthusiasm for science and the diffusion 
of it, even his fascinating way of impart- 
ing it to others, had even less to do with 
his popularity than the magnetism of his 
presence, and the sympathetic faculty 
which enabled him to find at once the 
plane on which he should meet whoever 
he had to deal with. Of his scientific 
position I cannot speak, though I can 
see that his was the most powerful of the 
scientific influences of that epoch in 
America-—A tantic Monthly. 








LEARNING TO THINK ON ONE’S 
FEET. 





NE day I was visiting in a third grade 
primary school. The teacher took 
up a box of pictures, cut from all sorts of 
publications, and silently passed them to 
the children. A three minutes’ silence 
followed while each child studied his 
picture thoughtfully. The teacher softly 
tapped her pencil, the class were ready, 
picture in hand. 

‘Jennie may begin,’’ said the teacher. 
A little girl stood in the aisle and without 
a break or hesitation described this pic- 
ture. ‘‘I have the picture of a little girl 
leaning on the table. She has both 
elbows on the table and she is resting 
her face in her hands. She does not 
seem to be tired—her face does not look 
like that. She is thinking very hard 
about something. There is a flat pic- 
ture-book or a magazine on the table 
before her but she is not looking at it. 
Perhaps she has been looking at it and 
that made her think of something else. 
Her thoughts seem to be a good ways off; 
just as grown people look sometimes 
when they see things that nobody else does. 
I do not see anything else in my picture.’’ 

Next a boy was called upon to talk 
about his picture. He rose at once, and 
said: ‘‘ A lot of brownies are rolling a big 
snow-ball in my picture. ‘They are danc- 
ing around the big ball, except one, and 
he is dancing on top of the snow-ball. 
They say the brownies always do every- 
thing we do, though we cannot see them. 
I remember that you told us once that 
there were no wicked brownies as there 
are wicked fairies, but that brownies do 
innocent things for the fun of it. A great 
artist named Palmer Cox makes the best 
brownies.”’ 
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A half dozen more children followed in 
description of all sorts of pictures, showing 
wonderful ease and facility in expression. 
They didn’t try to have something to say; 
nor have any doubt as to what they were 
going tosay. To say a few things about 
each picture, in a concise way was all 
that was required of them. They knew 
when they had finished, and were never 
questioned or asked to ‘‘see’’ more in 
these pictures. They talked so well that 
a blind listener would never have sus- 
pected that these children were not read- 
ing from a book. 

‘‘ What is the purpose of thisexercise?’’ 
I asked. ‘‘ To teach them to see quickly 
in a given time and /o think on their feet,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ There is something in 
a standing position, you know, that makes 
it difficult for us to think and express our- 
selves smoothly. So I have this exercise 
frequently with the best results. The 
children talk better in all their lessons 
for this exercise, and I hope they will not 
be blundering talkers before audiences 
when they grow up—especially the g77/s,’’ 
she added with a significant smile.— 
Primary Education. 
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Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy yonth, 
and walk in the ways of thy heart and in the 
sight of thine eyes; but know thou, that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment. 
—Ecclesiastes xi. 9. 

HE text is a concrete expression of 

the priceless value of youth, and of 
the irretrievable loss when it is wasted. 
There are twenty years from childhood 
to manhood—twenty years for the matur- 
ing and training and endowment of a 
man. And I plead with you this morn- 
ing for the priceless value of those twenty 
years. 

I plead for these priceless twenty years, 
first because human education is limited 
to that period. One man perhaps in hun- 
dreds will obtain an education later in 
life, not more. Young men training for 
professional life continue their studies 
beyond this limit. But still it is true 
that the education of the people is lim- 
ited to this first twenty years; and their 
equipment for the struggle of existence 
must be furnished during this time. So 
important is this question esteemed by 
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our legislators that the education of the 
child is carefully protected from encroach- 
ment. It becomes compulsory from six 
to fifteen years with the young man; 
from six to sixteen with the young 
woman. It is a crime to place a boy 
under fifteen in a manufactory, or shop, 
or office, during school hours, or a girl 
before she is sixteen. And these laws are 
necessary to protect children from their 
parents— parents whose apathy, whose 
want of aspiration for a higher life for 
their children, leads them to sacrifice 
them, and from indolent fathers who 
would willingly live on the toil of their 
minor children. Remember, the less ed- 
ucation men have the less they prize it. 
Now, it does not seem practicable to pro- 
long this education, but in God’s provi- 
dence it is being projected backward to- 
day. The kindergarten takes the child, 
not at six, but at four, and by its admir- 
able training prepares the child for a 
swifter career when it enters upon its full 
course. 

The first period is that of the kinder- 
garten. The child is all eye, and ear, 
and touch, and imagination. It was a 
marvelous discovery (I almost call it 
Divine revelation), when God communi- 
cated to Froebel the kindergarten 
thought that a child’s play is God’s 
school; that the little child is learning to 
be a man or a woman by the instincts of 
its own nature, imitating its father or 
mother. The young queen of Holland, 
when her mother’s prime minister sat at 
the table, went to him with great solici- 
tude and said, ‘‘ Your Excellency, I do 
not think you ought to remain to sup- 
per.”’ ‘‘Why?” he'says, ‘‘ Why?” 
**My dollies all have the measles, and 
you might get them,’’ she said. What 
was it? It was an imagination so vivid 
that it became a reality. 

Now, during this period of the first 
culture through the senses, the mother 
and the teacher are fellow workers. 
Mother and teacher sit at the fountain of 
life and drop into the living water great 
truths, gems of knowledge, the principles 
of morality and of religion. I haveillus- 
trated the imagination of a young child. 
I read last week a debate in a mother’s 
meeting, I think, in New York City. A 
young girl, three years old, said to her 
mother, ‘‘Mamma, I saw a great ‘bid’ 
elephant on the fence.’’ That was taken 
to the mothers’ meeting to decide 
whether it was a lie or a vivid imagina- 
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tion, and that company of mothers, de- 


bating over it for an afternoon, could not - 


decide or could not agree. It is a beau- 
tiful example of the vivid imagination of 
a child that makes the pictures of its 
heart real. Eighteen years agoI was on 
the platform at Cuyahoga Falls, and 
there was a little girl, perhaps three 
years old—she is married now; she came 
up to me and said, ‘‘ Mr. Monroe, I have 
seen a beautiful lady riding on a ‘tow’ 
(cow).’’ My first thought was, she had 
seen a lady on horseback. I asked her 
nurse, who was with her, ‘‘ Have you 
seen any lady riding?’’ ‘‘ No, no.’’ But 
something had made the picture on the 
imagination of that child of a beautiful 
woman riding a cow. Grotesque to us, 
but vividly and beautifully real to that 
young child— the vivid imagination of a 
child. I read in the press that a father 
went to his home, and as he opened the 
door with his latch key he heard his lit- 
tle daughter saying, ‘‘ Oh, I am so hot, I 
am so hot, I am so hot! I can’t stand 
it.’’ And her voice had such suffering in 
it he went to her and said, ‘‘ My dear, 
what are you standing on the hot regis- 
ter for, why don’t you get off?’ She 
says, ‘‘ Papa, I can’t, we are playing 
hell; Tommy is in heaven, I am in hell, 
I cannot get off.’’ So had she entered 
into the child-play that while suffering 
from the hot register and the furnace 
heat she could not leave it. 

The principal of our leading private 
kindergarten says, that during all her 
experience in teaching, while the chil- 
dren of-the kindergartens play at almost 
everything, they play the landing of the 
Pilgrims, they play Washington’s birth- 
day, but they never play the birth of 
Christ. They draw the most delicately 
refined line of propriety around the per- 
sonality of the Saviour, and never cross it. 

I have tried to give you a conviction 
of the matchless beauty and delicacy of a 
child’s heart and imagination. Oh, 
blessed be the wise mothers and teachers 
who are decorating the clean walls of a 
child’s imagination with visions of 
beauty and purity! and cursed be the 
man who brands an unholy thought on 
the pure white-chambered walls of her 
soul, a picture of sin! 

The second period of education is the 
memory period, when, as in the first 
stage, the child is all eye, and ear, and 
touch, and imagination, and these facul- 
ties still remain vivid, yet the child be- 
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comes all memory. The master work of 
memory must be done’ then or never. 
You can never become an expert gram- 
marian unless you master grammar in 
those early years. You can never be- 
come a fine classical scholar unless you 
study the classics in your early life. You 
will never have a large vocabulary unless 
you study literature in that period of 
memory when the impression is indelible. 
I have seen a woman ninety-eight years 
old, out of whose memory forty years 
had been obliterated, telling the minutest 
events of her early life, and going over 
again little child events and conversa- 
tions which happened ninety years before. 

The memories and impressions of early 
childhood are as indelible as life, so that 
language and literature belong to this 
period, and especially the reading of the 
great classic literature of our grand lan- 
guage and the unparalleled literature of 
the Bible. I have feared that our mod- 
ern text-books of reading in the public 
schools were dropping out the great mas- 
ter-pieces of classic English the children 
used to memorize and retain, and which 
unconsciously formed their style of 
thought and expression. As you cannot 
master the piano if you do not begin to 
practice before twelve, so you cannot 
master the literature of the world unless 
you begin early in life, while the memory 
is alert and vivid. 

The third period, the child enters upon 
a state of judgment, maturer knowledge, 
and then come the information studies 
of our high schools that have no end, for 
no one man masters the knowledge of 
this world to-day. It is too large and 
broad. I plead, then, for the priceless 
value of the first twenty years of a life: I 
might as truthfully say fifteen. For ed- 
ucation allowed to lapse, the loss is irre- 
parable. 

Again, I plead the priceless value of 
these twenty years for manual skill. 
The young man, before he is twenty, 
must have acquired some manual skill or 
remain a drudge for life. 

The Duke of Devonshire introduced a 
bill in the last parliament to require 
technical studies in the British schools, 
and he said, ‘‘Gentlemen, you must do 
this or lose your superiority in trade. 
Germany has put technical studies in her 
public schools, France has done it, they 
are invading our markets here in the 
heart of England, and we must follow 
their example.”’ 
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Now, the mechanical and manual train- 
ing given in our schools to-day is to goon 
and is to become technical training. 
When I was in Switzerland I was in- 
formed that several thousand young men 
in the public schools of Switzerland were 
learning the principles of watch-making. 
The American automatic machinery was 
taking the world away from Switzerland. 
She must train her young boys to be 
watch-makers to hold their market in the 
world. We are coming to that point. 
The young man that has been taught the 
principles of mechanics can immediately 
become a helper in a skilled trade. The 
young woman who has learned cooking, 
sewing—sewing is only a revival of what 
our grandmothers did one hundred years 
ago in New England, when sewing was 
taught in all the schools—the young 
woman who takes the industrial depart- 
ment in our public school may not be 
able to draw a type solid from the object, 
but she can create a home, tidy, comfort- 
able and happy. The public schools are 
making homes, and that is the most im- 
portant thing they do. 

Again I plead the priceless value of 
these twenty years, because the moral 
training of men is limited. Here again 
there are men, bad men, who become 
good men late in life, but they are very, 
very few. I do not forget the Divine 
power of our Christ to change any heart 
that is put in His hands; but when the 
habits of life are fixed, hearts are no 
longer put in God’s hands to be formed. 
What does a man believe? What does a 


man love? What does a man hope for 
and reach out after? ‘These determine 
character. 


Last summer at some teachers’ conven- 
tion the president of Clark University, 
Stanley Hall, said, ‘‘Character is muscle.’’ 
That expression was criticised in educa- 
tional journals and in religious papers, 
but Mr. Hall meant what Matthew Arnold 
said. Your character is not limited toa 
part of your brain, your character extends 
to every fiber of nerve and sinew, and 
every drop of your blood. That is what 
it means—to train a man so that every 
impulse, that all the myriad coiled springs 
of character are springs of virtue. Now, 
a mother sits at the very fountain of life 
and drops truth into the heart. Froebel 
said, ‘‘ Education should begin at a 
child’s birth.’’ The mother has the child 
in her hands during four years, and ac- 
cording to her motherhood she holds it, 
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and then the kindergarten teacher comes 
in as her helper, and they are to fashion 
the little child. Why, it is as easily 
molded as clay, but that soft clay will 
harden like the rock when it is shaped 
and set. The memory of mothers! You 
remember mothers, most of you, you 
remember their words of prayer, lips long 
since silent in the past, but their lov- 
ing life comes up like the sunshine over 
your soul and keeps you from evil. I 
remember standing as an ignorant boy in 
my ‘‘teens’’ on my father’s doorstep, 
starting out into the world never to go 
back, coming into the great west, and my 
mother laid her hand on my boy-head 
and gave me her blessing and commended 
me to her God. Many a time I have felt 
the touch of that hand, and heard the 
tender tones of that voice now long silent. 
Oh, mothers, don’t, I entreat you, rob 
your little children of the holy memories 
in after years, when you sleep low in the 
ground, of your voice in prayer and in- 
struction. 

In my native town, on a poor little hill- 
top farm, was a family with one boy. 
They sent him to Yale College. On 
Thanksgiving he wrote to his mother, 
**Tt is so cold, I can’t stand it without an 
overcoat.’’ The family had one sheep. 
They sheared that sheep. The mother 
made acarefully quilted jacket to protect 
the sheep and fastened it upon him. The 
mother washed, and carded, and spun, 
and wove, and dyed the wool, and cut 
and made that overcoat before Christmas, 
and the boy had it. You will not be sur- 
prised when I tell you that that boy has 
just retired from the presidency of one of 
our great universities.: There is a quality, 
a Divine quality of enthusiasm, that 
multiplies a man so that he has the 
strength of ten. Sheridan had it in 
battle. It is spiritual. Remember, the 
highest potency of a man is spiritual. 
Depraved men don’t have it. It is that: 
power of absolute self-possession that a 
young man can gather his forces up and 
meet the rugged fortunes of the world 
that makes conquerors and heroes. 
Liberty is the fad of our time, but no man 
is free and master of himself until he has 
obeyed. A young man goes to West 
Point, or to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. He is taught first implicit 
obedience, minutest obedience. Why? 
To break him? No, to make him. He 
is taught implicit obedience to his super- 
ior that when he becomes a superior he 
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will be a commander of men, and we must 
get it that way. You remember what 
Lamb said. A young Englishman 
sneered at Jesus Christ in a London club. 
Lamb said, ‘‘ If Shakespeare should enter 
we should all rise; but if Jesus Christ 
should enter this room, we should all 
kneel.’’ 

I once more plead for the priceless value 
of this twenty years of life from our 
national lot. Weare now one of the great 
nations of this world. Our next census 
in 1900, with our new dependencies, must 
number ninety millions. Soon we shall 
pass the one hundred millionline. Weare 
a great world-nation. Weare not a nation 
of conquest. Weare a mediatorial nation, 
doing a Christ work on earth. We have 
a very small army, but composed of the 
choicest men. The general that com- 
manded at El Caney said to me last week 
that a British army officer who was with 
them for observation repeatedly spoke to 
him of the morale of our men. He had 
never seen the equal of it. Major General 
Cox once said to me, ‘‘I have seen the 
men of Germany, France and India; I 
have seen no men like the men of our 
Civil War.’’ The morale of the men is 
simply another word for morality in its 
last analysis. 

We have sixteen millions of children in 
our public schools by the census of 1890. 
We have two hundred and five pupils for 
each one thousand people. Germany is 
supposed to lead the world in education, 
and has only one hundred and seventy- 
flve pupils to athousand population. 
Now, we stand almost the sole representa- 
tive of self-government. Shall we stand 
the test ? 

Rome stood athousand years. She gave 
the world law, citizenship, civilization, 
roads, bridges, harbors, docks, every- 
thing but religion; and she perished at 
last, not by the armies of her enemies, but 
by the decadence of her people. The 
moral quality had been eaten out of them 
by luxury. Will it be so with us? 

We are to determine whether the 
American principle of free institutions, 
supported by free self-governing men, can 
endure. That principle is entering our 
schools. The schools of Elmira, and of 
Mount Clair, N. J., in the higher depart- 
ments, are now governed by committees 
of pupils. The self-governing principle 


is to be tested by colleges and schools, 
God grant it may succeed! 
Now, my friends, our work as educa- 
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tors is to create a people whose power of 
self-government shall stand more than a 
thousand years. Can we do it? And 
remember, it must be done in the first 
twenty years of the life of each genera- 
tion. SoIsum up my plea for the price- 
less value of the first twenty years of life. 
It is a necessity for the preservation of the 
great principle of self-government among 
the American people.—Home and School. 
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LETTERS FROM PARENTS. 








DEAR Miss Brown: I send you my 
little boy John that he may enter your 
school. For fear that you may not 
readily learn John’s peculiarities, I wish 
to mention some of them to you, as I 
am very anxious that you shall never 
treat our boy unjustly. You are liable 
to do that unless you know his pecu- 
liarities. His father thinks you should 
allow John to do pretty much as he 
pleases the first few days, so that he will 
learn to like you. I shall be very sorry 
if John doesn’t like you, for he is very 
hard to control when he doesn’t like one. 
At home we have to let him have his 
own way to keep him from getting angry, 
and I hope you wont make him angry at 
school. Please do not scold him, and I 
don’t want him punished under any cir- 
cumstances. One of his peculiarities is 


.that he gets black in the face when he is 


punished. You might gain his good-will 
by making him some little present once 
in awhile. His last teacher never made 
him a single present all year, and John 
is always thinking of some way to get 
even on her for the way she has treated 
him. Please see that John is not allowed 
to play with those S—— boys. Also tell 
the children that he is to have his own 
way on the playground for a few days 
until he gets acquainted. They will be 
sure to let him do as he pleases then. 
JoHN’s MOTHER. 
P. S.—If John does not like you, I 
shall know there is something wrong, 
and shall go at once to see the directors 
about getting some one in your place. 





DEAR Miss Brown: We have decided 
that our son Eugene is réady for admis- 
sion to your school, and it is with confi- 
dence that I commit him to your care. 
He is not a perfect boy by any means, 
that is, he has the impulses and failings 
that are so common among children. I 
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do not think, however, that he is ma- 
licious. I look to your training and ex- 
perience for guidance in curing him of 
any undesirable tiaits or habits that he 
may possess, and I assure you of our 
hearty co-operation in the work before 
you. We want our boy trained to be 
manly; to suffer injustice rather than to 
do injustice; to be fair to his playmates 
and respectful to his teacher. But above 
all we want him taught thoroughly to 
respect acknowledged authority, and to 
be always willing to obey it. I realize 
that the start you give him towards a 
good character is of more importance 
than the method you use in reading or 
arithmetic; and therefore I shall be more 
than pleased if, at the close of the term, 
we see in him more evidence of character 
training than we do of particular educa- 
tional devices. 

Assuring you of my hearty interest 
and codperation in any and all your 
plans for the success of our school, I am 

Yours very respectfully, 
EUGENE’S FATHER. 
Northwest School Journal. 


_— 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


gee who are interested in the 

teaching of the household arts 
sometimes forget that there are many 
reasons for such instruction, and that 
good work can be done in several lines. 

The farmer often sows clover, not for a 
crop of clover hay, but that he may plow 
it in when half grown, and thus enrich 
the soil for other crops. In like manner 
lessons in domestic economy may be used 
to train the pupil in habits of exactness, 
even if it is not pursued far enough to be 
of much practical use in after life, though 
every human being needs enough knowl- 
edge about the composition and prepara- 
tion of food, and the laws of hygiene, to 
enable him to live comfortably. Still this 
may be gained in less time and by differ- 
ent methods from those required to reach 
the skill necessary for the production for 
the general market. 

The farmer again may raise a variety 
of fruits and vegetables for his home table 
with far less attention than is necessary 
for the few crops he selects to turn into 
money. Any man or woman who is to 
depend upon a special craft for daily 
bread needs thorough technical training 
in that direction. Yet much general edu- 
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cation may come through the mastery of 
any art or science. 

Then let us have classes in home science 
for general mental development, and yet 
make such lessons of practical value for 
the daily life; and then, also, let us have 
schools where the technical training shall 
be given in systematic fashion, combining 
theory and practice.—Lutheran Observer. 
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A PEDAGOGIC LITANY. 








BY A. W. FARNHAM. 





Prom teachers who do not take several 
educational journals. 

From teachers who have forgotten their - 
youth. 

From teachers who call curiosity cus- 
sedness. 

From teachers who have lost (or never 
had) faith in God and little children. 

From teachers whose work is merely 
thought out, but never /e/¢ out. 

From teachers whose zeal is not above 
refrigerator temperature. 

From teachers who see another’s pros- 
perity through green spectacles. 

From teachers who tell themselves that 
the needs of their pupils are proportional 
to their salaries. 

From teachers whose thunder is not 
preceded by lightning. 

From teachers whose voices have but 
one key and but one inflection. 

From teachers who take off their hats 
in their own presence. 

From teachers who are threshing last 
year’s straw (and damning the harvest). 

From teachers whose vocabulary does 
not contain good will, good digestion, sys- 
tem, professional courtesy, ‘‘My Country, 
’ Tis of Thee,” and unification. 

From teachers whose units of measure 
are not authorized by reason nor common: 
sense. 

From teachers who sit and shiver in 
their own shadow. 

From teachers who affirm that ‘‘morn- 
ing exercises’ are unnecessary; that ‘‘rest 
periods’’ consume too much time; that 
‘* America’’ is worn threadbare; that the 
daily display of our country’s flag ren- 
ders it too common. 

From teachers who behold the Stars 
aud Stripes without a quicker pales and 
a more erect spinal column. 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

—New York Education. 











AN OLD QUILT. 


REV. JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D. 





** (\IVE me my old coverlet, Mary— 

the one that my wife Elizabeth 
made for me so long ago. Cover me 
with it and tuck me in well. I want to 
rest.’’ 

Thus spake old Jacob Christman to his 
sister Mary. It was a cold evening in 
December, and Jacob was not ‘‘ feeling in 
good shape,’’ as he put it, and his faith- 
ful old sister, who was looking after Jacob 
now that his faithful wife had gone to her 
long rest, covered him with his favorite 
old quilt—a good and warm covering, 
that he loved for dear Elizabeth’s sake, 
for had she not bought the stuff, and cut 
it out, and quilted it, and put on the bor- 
der, and given it to him many years be- 
fore she died? ‘‘I love it,’’ he said, ‘‘ for 
its size; and then it is so substantial and 
warm, and it has been kept so carefully 
that it is still clean and white, and Eliza- 
beth’s hand was on it in the making, and 
she slept under it many a night. And it 
puts me in mind of her. As it touches 
me now and then I seem to feel Eliza- 
beth’s soft hand on me, and, foolish old 
fellow that I am, I once in a while kiss 
it, fancying that I am kissing Elizabeth’s 
dear lips again.’’ And the tears sparkled 
in Jacob’s eyes and his voice trembled as 
his sister Mary gave him a kiss for his 
own sake and in memory of ‘‘my good 
sister in-law, Elizabeth.’’ 

‘*There is a short story about the old 
quilt that I shall tell you some time, 
Jacob,’’ said Mary, ‘‘a story that you 
have never heard.’’ 

This kindled Jacob’s curiosity, and 
nothing would do but that Mary must 
** tell the story now.’’ And she did. 

‘*‘Klizabeth did not buy all the stuff 
that is in the quilt, Jacob. And much of 
it was not new when she made it. The 
quilt is not, as it seems to be, a single 
piece of cloth—a ‘ unity,’ as the preacher 
would say.’’ 

‘*Of course not,’’ said Jacob. ‘‘ There 
is an upper and there is a lower, and be- 
tween there isa third piece. But she cut 
them all out from new material that she 
bought herself. She as much as told me 
so. And it is so warm and comfortable, 
and so full of the memory and love of 
Elizabeth!’’ Andold Jacob ‘‘snuggled’’ 
himself under the quilt and told Mary to 
go on with her story. 
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And Mary went on, and told Jacob that 
the quilt was really ‘‘ made of more than 
two hundred pieces.”’ 

Jacob interrupted her with one of his 
prompt, stout, and sharp denials, and told 
her it was useless to tell him ‘“‘such a 
story,’’ and that it would take away a 
great deal of his pleasure to know that 
Elizabeth did not buy it all and make it 
up just as he had always believed. 

And Mary continued her story: ‘‘ The 
outside of the quilt—the upper side and 
the under side—was Elizabeth’s purchase, 
and a little ripping on the edge would 
show you that the inside and main body 
of the quilt was piece-work and of differ- 
ent kinds of muslin, with here and there 
bits of gingham and silk. In reality, the 
work of putting the hundreds of pieces 
together was superintended by Elizabeth, 
but is not all the work of her fingers. 
Other people helped her, and nobody can 
tell now just where all the bits of silk, 
muslin, gingham, etc., came from.”’ 

Then Jacob trembled and frowned and 
muttered to himself, while Mary talked, 
and tears came into his eyes. He was 
old and nervous and notional and fidgety, 
and this strange story troubled him. He 
denied it all, and reproved Mary for tak- 
ing away the sweet thought that it was 
all the work of Elizabeth. ‘‘ But bring 
the scissors,’’ he said. 

Then Mary carefully clipped the thread 
along the edge of the quilt, removing a 
few inches of the border, and, lifting the 
upper cover, revealed within a patched 
quilt of many colors and of many kinds 
of material—blue, gray, green, white, 
pink, scarlet, squares of satin, of muslin- 
de-laine, of linen and calico. 

‘*It is as I told you,’’ said Mary. 

‘* Well,’’ said Jacob, ‘‘ I do not like this 
thing at all. It seems to spoil the quilt 
as-Elizabeth’s work. I wish she had not 
told you, or I wish you had not told me. 
I do not like all these colors and patches 
of different kinds of stuff. I like to think 
of it as all one and as all Elizabeth’s, and 
I like to believe that she was perfectly 
certain as to where it all was bought and 
when it was begun and finished. Your 
new story about the old quilt somehow 
spoils it for me. What an age this is for 
new ways of accounting for old things! 
I do not like it!’’ 

Mary, who loved Elizabeth as truly and 
as ardently as Jacob did, with all her love 
for Jacob, disliked to see him so crotchety 
and unreasonable. Therefore, instead of 
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trying to smooth things over, she went on 
to say: ‘‘ To me the quilt is more beauti- 
ful and much more valuable in its variety 
than if it werea unity. It really repre- 
sents a great deal more work, and a much 
longer period of time, and much more art, 
and a higher taste, and a more tender love 
in Elizabeth than it could have done if 
your idea were true.’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know,’’ answered Jacob, 
‘*T am pretty well set in my mind, and I 
don’t like to have anybody unsettle my 
views. Really, it doesn’t seem so much 
like Elizabeth’s own as it did before.’’ © 

‘“ To me,’’ answered Mary, ‘‘it seems 
more like Elizabeth. She was economical, 
and saved all the scraps of things. She 
was interested in so many different classes 
of people and different parts of the world 
that friends used to give her relics, curi- 
osities, and bits of travel-stuff. Now, 
there are in the quilt pieces of silk that a 
missionary from China gave Elizabeth, 
and several of the finest fabrics in that 
quilt came from India. There are frag- 
ments of linen from Egypt, and, if you 
were interested in it, you could find 
threads of silk and of gold that came from 
Australia. There are little squares in the 
quilt from the dresses worn by Elizabeth’s 
grandmother, and by two of her grand- 
aunts, and from Elizabeth’s own dresses 
when she was a school-girl; and there are 
two pieces in it from her wedding dress.’’ 

‘*Well, I do declare!’’ was all old 
Jacob was prepared to say; and he inter- 
rupted Mary to say it. 

Mary continued: ‘‘A lady whose hus- 
band had teen to the Arctic zone in 
search of Sir John Franklin once gave 
Elizabeth a small cutting from an Arctic 
native’s dress, and that is in the quilt. 
And there are tiny squares that came 
from Rome, and from Jerusalem, and 
from St. Petersburg. Elizabeth prized 
them all, and put them into the quilt, 
and you have been wrapped up and 
covered and comforted cold nights for all 
these years by all this precious stuff.’’ 

‘‘ Why didn’t Elizabeth tell me?’’ 

‘*Partly,’’? answered Mary, ‘‘ because 
she thought you would think it foolish. 
‘ You were always a little unreasonable, 
Jacob. And partly because she thought 
that when you did find it out, after she 
had gone, you would be pleased to know 
how long she worked on it, and how 
much thought and love she put into it, 
and how much of the world has a place 
in it, and how it would interest you and 
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other people, exciting your curiosity and 
occupying your time as you studied it. 
So she covered the quilt with a plain 
spread of muslin, and fixed it so you 
would be comfortable under it, and some 
day find out how she made it, and then 
prize her taste and love all the more be- 
cause of it.’’ 

When Mary ceased, Jacob was crying, 
And for a long time nothing was said. 
The old clock ticked steadily and solemnly 
in the silence. 

‘‘Can you take off the upper spread 
to-morrow, Mary ?’’ 

‘*Do you think,’’ asked Mary, ‘‘that 
you can be warm and comfortable under 
a polychrome quilt?”’ 

‘*And Jacob, do you think you could 
ever come to have faith in a polychrome 
Bible?’’ 

‘‘A polychrome what?’’ asked Jacob 
Christman.— Outlook. 


SNAPPY RECITATION. 








HOW TO MAKE A RECITATION SNAPPY 
AND THE MOVEMENT BRISK. 





O have a recitation move briskly there 

must be first a physical preparation 
on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
The pupil who goes to bed any hour 
between 9 and 11 p. m., who eats three 
heavy meals per day with a generous 
sprinkling between times of cakes, candy, 
and chewing gum; who is being con- 
stantly dragged out by his elders to at- 
tend Salvation Army, protracted meet- 
ings, Junior meetings, practice for enter- 
tainments of all kinds, theatres, bazaars, 
—open meetings of all sorts; who rises in 
the morning with reluctance and slowly 
wends his way to school; who yawns 
audibly during morning exercises; and 
who by strong exertion manages to come 
lagging into recitation when his class is 
called—this kind of child, especially if 
he represents several members of the 
class, is not liable to lend a very helping 
hand toward making a brisk recitation, 
particularly if the teacher has not had 
her allotted ten hours of sleep. When 
we attack a hard place in our work, I 
ask the pupils to go to bed not later than 
8 o'clock ; to take plenty of time to eat 
their meals ; to save their candy to eat at 
meal time, and above all things to avoid 
that demoralizing ‘‘ all-day sucker.’’ I 
have never yet had a child who was per- 
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sistently devoted to this candy who was 
of any account. One can buy four all- 
day suckers for a penny, and there is 
something so exasperatingly self-satisfied 
in the child who starts to school in the 
morning with three of these pieces in his 
hand and one in his mouth! He arrives 
at school with the three, demolishes one 
at recess, finishes another on the way 
home to dinner, and has one left for 
afternoon, not to say anything of the 
four pieces of licorice-root on which these 
candies were mounted. ‘This is only one 
day—the next is ditto, and soon. I find 
that the children as a whole respond very 
generously when I ask them to deprive 
themselves of these things. The result 
is also very satisfactory. 

As I plan my work I tell the children 
we are to do so much for this week, and 
each week or day as it comes. It seems 
to make them more self-reliant. One 
can plan the work with the children to 
see : How many sounds can be learned in 
a week; how many pages in Reader can 
be read ; how many pages on chart can 
be read; how many children will be able 
to read from reading slips (time given 
perhaps fifteen minutes per class); and 
how much improvement can be made in 
writing in a certain time. Combining 
his interest in the plan work with his 
interest toward keeping himself at his 
best, physically, we have now made a 
long step toward the physical and mental 
preparation which immediately precede 
the recitation proper. 

Let us now suppose our pupils are in 
the school-room, each child in his seat. 
The morning exercises are over. Each 
child has been looked squarely in the 
eye, and, if any are listless-looking, in- 
quiries have been made as to how they 
have spent the time since the dismissal of 
school the day before. If lack of sleep, 
eating too many sweets, etc., accounts 
for the indifference, an effort is made to 
have the child see that Hx, if he wishes, 
is master of his body and of his mind. 
If the child responds to this, a glance 
once in a while during the day will recall 
him to himself. Of course, all this will 
’ occupy less time than it takes to write it. 
Then comes the seat work for the classes 
not reciting. Seeing that they have 
everything necessary that they may not 
destroy the recitation, the class to recite 
is now given the signal to come out on 
the floor for the recitation. As the class 
rises a quick glance is given down the 
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rows to see how many respond with re- 
luctance. If the lagging ones are few in 
number nothing is said, but a mental 
note is jotted down. ‘The teacher pre- 
cedes the class to the place of recitation, 
and when she is ready for work each child 
is supposed to be in place ready and 
watching. The teacher again meets the 
eyes of all the pupils in the class. This 
glance, however short, is composed of a 
stern look for the one who needs repres- 
sion; an encouraging look for the shy 
one, also for the plodder; but the glance 
is-withal one of good comradeship, and 
the children respond. During the early 
part of the term the response may be 
wavering, good one day, bad the next, 
indifferent the next. As we become ac- 
quainted with our pupils the faults and 
bad habits of the class force themselves 
on us, and we mention a few which irri- 
tate us, and are death to a snappy recita- 
tion. 

Don’t expect a snappy recitation from 
the child that stands one foot on the 
other. Don’t expect the boy with his 
hands in his pockets to respond instantly. 
And the boy who breathes through his 
mouth will stare at you with wide, un- 
comprehending eyes. The little girl who 
plays with bangles and bracelets will be 
an eyesore to you. Don’t expect to be 
greeted with a flash of understanding 
from the boy who is always reaching out 
in a helpless way to hold the hand or 
clothing of the child next to him, who 
really seems unable to stand alone and on 
his own feet either physically or men- 
tally. And the silent child, don’t rush 
him. He may astonish you with his 
knowledge when he gets started if one is 
only careful of him now. Don’t expect 
the child who stares straight into your 
eyes with an honest gaze while your face 
is toward him, and then pinches the next 
boy when your back is turned, to aston- 
ish you with his brilliancy, at least not 
till the deceitfulness is driven out of him. 
And the poor child who looks at you 
straight and with all honesty endeavors 
to follow you through the many mazes, 
but is wholly lost, don’t allow this child 
to become bewildered and unhappy, but. 
put him back in the next class. Don’t 
let the pert young miss who never seems 
to pay attention but is always ready, 
don’t let her escape, or she may demorsal- 
ize the class. For the sake of the plod- 
der whom you wish to praise, catch her 
in some way, even if you have to use 
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strategy. The child that speaks with 
almost immovable lips will irritate you, 
however bright his recitations. 

But the class is still before us. We 
know each child now, and against what 
we have to guard. The teacher and 
pupils are now of one mind, that is, they 
know they are in the class to do some- 
thing, and they will do that thing. The 
doing of anything else during that per- 
iod is lost time. 

While the teacher has been gazing into 
the eyes of the children, trying to read 
their thoughts, she has not been losing 
time. Before they had all adjusted them- 
selves in class they had, in a phonic or 
board-reading lesson, been greeted with : 
Sound long 4a, 4, 0, 6, ing, ou. What let- 
ter is i, 6, 4, € (ch, sh) a? What sound 
for each? Sound ending le? Last sound 
in ck? What kind of k do we find after 
a short vowel? What sounds ou? What 
sounds ing? 

While the teacher has been giving 
these sounds, she has perhaps been over 
to her table and gotten her word cards: 
(a) Give vowel sounds (concert). (4) 
How many consonants in this word? 
(¢c) How many vowels? Or there may 
be a drill from the board. This, which 
we may call our mental preparation, 
serves to bring our class up almost to a 
state of perfection in the review work, 
and also brightens them up for the new 
work. 

The children of No. 1 Broad street are 
so accustomed to hearing fables that 
ejaculations from the teacher during rec- 
itation which would be a perfect blank 
to outsiders are readily comprehended by 
them. Their idea of brains may be 
rather peculiar, but they regard that 
room in the top of their heads as a place 
which must not be neglected to be filled 
with cobwebs, dust, weeds, etc. So that 
the quiet reference to some of these fables 
does not make much of a ripple in the 
class, except for a little twinkle of under- 
standing you get in return. The fussy 
children straighten up without a frown. 
The children with the idle brains go to 
work, and there is usually no hard feel- 
ing caused as when a child has to be 
commanded to work. We find these 
children, however, and find also that the 
cloak room is a good place to receive 
them. If they must interrupt a recita- 





tion by their indolent or ugly inatten- 
tion, we allow them to understand that 
we ‘‘receive’’ at any hour in the cloak 
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room, and each reception is warmer than 
the one which preceded it. A few of 
these receptions are usually very satis- 
fying to the persistent little rebel, and 
we still have the attention of our class. 

After this drill we start on our new 
work. Let us suppose it is a new sound. 
The sound has been given, the symbol 
on the board. Each child gives this 
sound rapidly. The ones missing it are 
lightly touched on the shoulder, and pass 
front where they face the class and get 
the sound from it. Some children can 
get a sound more readily from other chil- 
dren than from their teacher. The new 
vowel sound is put into a word. Each 
child develops it to himself. One child 
develops it aloud. The children are 
given to understand decidedly that if 
they do not recite to themselves each 
time, ‘hey are the losers, not the teacher. 
Words containing the new sound are put 
in sentences on the board. .One sentence 
is written. The children get it as quickly 
as they can, each child turning his 
back to the board as he finishes. The 
weak child who does not readily grasp a 
new thought is asked to point out his 
place of difficulty. He sounds the word 
aloud, reads the sentence silently, and he 
turns his back to the board. We now 
suppose that all, or nearly all, of the 
children have read the sentence, grasped 
the thought, and are standing with backs 
to the board. A child is called upon who 
repeats the sentence from memory, from 
first reading. If we think any children 
are deceiving us we most certainly call 
on them, and cause them an uncomforta- 
ble feeling. As the sentence is read, the 
class again faces the board for the next 
sentence, etc. When all sentences have 
been written and read in this way, we 
read directly from board, and endeavor 
to get children to train the eye to travel 
along the sentence faster than the voice, 
and in this way train them for brisker 
and more satisfactory work when reading 
from books and slips. We also have 
briskness in degrees. What wouid be 
considered a brisk lesson in book reading 
would be exasperatingly slow in a phonic, 
word, or number drill. 

We have now given some of our ideas 
concerning a brisk recitation up to the 
finishing of the new work. The new 
sound is now asked for once, twice, and 
perhaps several times. The order is 
given, ‘‘ Turn,’’ ‘‘ Pass,’’ and they go to 
their places either receiving their seat 
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work as they pass from class or waiting 
for it when they are seated. 

If the work is to be passed at seats the 
quickest method is studied out, and the 
children are supposed to wait in position 
till the signal of work or play is given 
according to the nature of the material 
given them. We will nowconsider them 
disposed of. The class which was seated 
was supposed to be polite, and not inter- 
rupt our recitation, and now comes the 
time for the dismissed class to return the 
compliment. They busy themselves im- 
mediately, and we pass down the aisles 
to inspect the work done by the other 
class. To avoid wasting time only one 
thing is commented on each time. The 
class gives attention, rises, passes into 
class, and we start on a new recitation. 

We have given you a simple outline of 
some of the building up of a snappy reci- 
tation, but above and beyond devices and 
drills is that intangible something which 
makes a good recitation. There should 
be sympathetic agreement between 
teacher and pupil. It may not be sym- 
pathetic, but merely an inward agree- 
ment made by the pupil as a means to- 
ward getting an education which he 
desires, using the teacher as the ‘‘ means 
toward an end.’’ Some agreement must 
be reached if we desire successful work. 

It is the blending of so many minds 
which is so difficult. It seems to me 
when I am in good working order that I 
can almost feel invisible cords coming 
from each child to me, binding us all to- 
gether. The inattention of one child is a 
jar upon the whole class. One does not 
even need to see who is the offender. It 
seems to come to you as a telegraphic 
message from some part of your own 
body. Weseem like the many parts of 
some large machine. All parts must be 
in good working order, or there comes 
the clash. 

The teaching of a class reminds me of 
the Russian way of driving horses, so 
many of them side by side, and each one 
equally near the driver. When the start 
is made the pictures always represent 
them each one starting as his own sweet 
will dictates, one plunging in this direc- 
tion, another in that, rearing, biting, 
playing, until the driver gets them well 
in hand, when they all pull together. 
Sometimes, when the class is inattentive, 
I see them in imagination hitched in 
tandem style, the brightest and most 
showy ones first, and farthest away from 
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the one in control; on down along the 
line come the slow ones and the plod- 
ders; then the driver. There is no fol- 
lowing the leaders, who have taken the 
bits in their teeth, and fly along this 
way and that, as their inclination dic- 
tates, taking along with them not only 
the weak-spirited but the driver himself. 
And so it is this something which is in 
us, which controls but does not antago- 
nize, which permeates the whole school 
routine, which is aided and helped by all 
the devices an earnest teacher can con- 
trive, that gives us not only a brisk and 
snappy recitation, but a well-balanced, 
brisk, onward-moving school. 
Butler, Pa. 
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WRITTEN AND MENTAL. 








HE terms mental arithmetic and writ- 
ten arithmetic are sometimes set over 
against each other, as though they stood 
for two distinct kinds of arithmetical 
work. Such a division, however, is in- 
correct; for all arithmetical computation 
is made by the mind. The use of the 
terms oral arithmetic and memory arith- 
metic on the one hand, and of slate arith- 
metic and figuring or ciphering on the 
other, is often faultty for the same reason. 
It is true that sometimes figures are 
used to assist the memory in retaining 
the numbers under consideration, and at 
others the work is done by the mind with- 
out such help; and perhaps no better 
terms have been invented to indicate 
these two facts than the old names of 
written and mental arithmetic. It is cer- 
tain that the use of no other terms would 
change the facts, or make the two pro- 
cesses either more or less alike. 

What problems belong to written arith- 
metic or what ones to mental arithmetic 
depends upon the ability of the pupils to 
hold in the memory more or fewer, larger 
or smaller numbers. Then, too, a pupil 
well drilled in mental arithmetic will 
often solve problems without the use of 
figures, when others would require the 
aid of pen or pencil. There can no abso- 
lute limit to either class of problems be 
drawn. In general, however, it is suffi- 
cient if the problems of ordinary busi- 
ness, which do not involve numbers 
larger than a thousand, can be solved 
without the aid of figures; though, of 
course, problems may be solved mentally 
which involve much larger numbers. 
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In order that the acquired facility in 
mental arithmetic should be retained, it 
is absolutely necessary that mental arith- 
metic, in the narrow sense of the term, 
should be closely connected with written 
arithmetic, whether instruction in the 
two kinds of work is given in the same or 
in different hours. 

Written arithmetic, as well as mental 
arithmetic, should not be practiced me- 
chanically, so that the operations are per- 
formed merely by rule. The shortened 
processes of written arithmetic should be 
developed out of the processes of mental 
arithmetic which have already been ex- 
plained. If this is done, the scholar will 
come to know not only the processes and 
rules, but their reasons. The pupil is 
never to work by rule like a mathema- 
tician by his formula, till he understands 
the reason for his procedure and for the 
rule.—Avrithmetic in Primary Schools, 
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THE SLOW BOY. 





BY EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 





| HAVE been wishing to say a word for 
the slow boy. He is in your school, 
he has been in mine, and I suppose may 
be found in every school. And, from my 
own experience, I must say I like him. 

He is not, as a rule, mischievous, dis- 
obedient, or cruel, but the opposite; and 
though he does not learn rapidly, what 
he acquires is well digested. 

His lesson must be well-explained, the 
teaching clear, or he will not understand 
and probably blunder and stumble. 

The teacher must have patience, but it 
is patience well-directed and appreciated. 
For the slow boy does understand when 
the teacher takes hold of him, and effort 
on her part is seconded on his. 

As a rule, he is well-developed physi- 
cally. His nerves are strong and quiet, 
his hand is steady, and his heart brave. 

He is usually slow of speech, and his 
ideas move in the same slow channel, but 
he has what teachers are pleased to find 
in the rapid, brilliant pupil—backbone. 

The slow boy will respond to nature 
study with remarkable activity. 

If his home is in the country, he is 
commonly acquainted with field and 
wood, and if he can be led to tell what 
he knows, or what he has observed, the 
class and teacher will be benefited. 

As a rule, he isof good disposition and 
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temper, and though shy of the opposite 
sex, the little ones easily make friends 
with him. 

He is not a ‘‘show off’’ pupil. The 
teacher does not find him responsive 
there, and is often thoroughly tried. But 
be patient and kind, remembering that 
the slow boy is not necessarily dull, and 
that the end is not yet. Walter Scott was 
a slow boy.—American Primary Teacher. 
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BY A. E. WINSHIP. 





HEN the Union was an arch of thir- 
teen States, North and South, Penn- 
sylvania was the keystone in every sense. 
No longer do these conditions exist. 
Geographically, the centre has gone to 
Western Kansas; the centre of population 
is fifteen miles west of Columbus, Ind.; 
the centre of wealth has moved to Cleve- 
land; of debt, to Tifflin, O.; of pauper- 
ism, to Chillicothe, Ohio; of crime, to 
Columbus, O.; of agriculture, to Ot- 
tumwa, Ia.; of railway mileage, to La 
Salle, Ia.; of educational institutions, to 
Lima, O.; and of food products, to Kan- 
sas City. 

At the beginning of the century nearly 
all of these centres were in Pennsylvania; 
now Ohio has captured five, and all that 
is left to the famous Keystone State is the 
centre of manufactures,and she holds this 
with doubtful tenure, for it is already at 
Erie, ready to step across the border into 
Ohio at Mr. Hanna’s bidding. 

In no State in the Union is it more in- 
teresting to study the development of the 
country than in this State in which the 
Declaration was voted and shouted July 
4, 1776, fifteen months after it was pro- 
mulgated in Massachusetts, at Lexington 
Green and Concord Bridge, on April 19, 
1775. It was in Pennsylvania, also, that 
the tide of rebellion was turned, at Gettys- 
burg, July 3, 1863, declaring the country 
as independent of internal dissensions as 
of foreign interference. 

There is no equal area on the face of 
the globe to which the Creator has given 
so great variety of blessing in soil and 
mines, rivers and mountains. All the 
railway traffic from the vast West to 
New York and New England, that stays 
within the Union, goes through Pennsyl- 
vania. She lies upon the great lakes in 
the northwest, opening up all water 
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routes to vast regions beyond; is at the 
head of navigation through the Ohio and 
Mississippi system; has the Delaware, the 
Schuylkill, the Lehigh, Susquehanna, 
Allegheny and Monongahela—a combin- 
ation of rivers unequaled in any other 
State. 

Three of the five richest agricultural 
counties in the country are in Pennsylva- 
nia; her mines of iron, wells of oil, pock- 
ets of gas, are almost matchless, while 
she has the world’s richest storehouses of 
anthracite and bituminous coals. All 
this means that she has an immense pop- 
ulation—6, 200,000 — marvelous prosper- 
perity, and well-nigh limitless industrial 
possibilities. 

Better than mines and forests, than 
water power and navigable rivers, than 
railways and shipyards is her inheritance 
from William Penn, the statesman, phil- 
anthropist, educator and Christian; from 
Benjamin Franklin, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Robert Fulton, and other great leaders. 

In no direction has Pennsylvania been 
more fortunate in the past forty years 
than in her educational officials. ‘There 
is no State in the Union that can claim a 
more eminent line of State Superintend- 
ents in the past forty years than Penn- 
sylvania. Burrowes, Hickok, Wicker- 
sham, Higbee, Waller, Schaeffer, are six 
mighty men, scholarly, progressive, and 
heroic. In this connection it should be 
said that the teachers have especially 
appreciated their official leaders. There 
is a good illustration of this in the case 
of the monuments to the memories of 
Burrowes, Wickersham and Higbee. All 
lived and died at Lancaster. In memory 
of Wickersham there is a fine teachers’ 
library at Harrisburg; in the St. James’ 
churchyard, in the heart of the city of 
Lancaster, there is a beautiful tomb to 
the memory of Burrowes; at Emmitts- 
burg, another to the memory of Higbee, 
and in the new Y. M. C. A. building at 
Lancaster there is to be a memorial win- 
dow to Burrowes and Higbee, one of the 
most beautiful ever made in honor of 
educators. The moving spirit in this 
memorial work has been Dr. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Principal of the Lancaster High 
School and editor of 7he Pennsylvania 
School Journal. The window, which is 
his personal gift, and is worth a thousand 
dollars, is, indeed, an artistic memorial. 
It was made by Redding, Baird & Com- 
pany, of Boston, who had it on exhibi- 
tion for a time, and thousands visited 





their establishment to enjoy the elegance 
of the brilliant setting. It is twelve feet 
by nine and one-half. The design is 
geometrical, and the color scheme is one 
of Oriental tints, enriched by golden 
brown, and much glass that has the 
effect of hammered brass of antique fin- 
ish. The central figure shows an eccles- 
iastical crown of sparkling gems, sur- 
mounted by a Maltese cross, set with 
brilliant jewels, on a ground of soft, 
green opalescent glass. There is a quaint 
border of arabesques in golds and olives 
on a ground of British antique, accented 
by ruby jewels. The entire central de- 
sign is enclosed in gold and coral pink 
borders, which in turn enclose points of 
bronze glass, with cut ruby jewels, form- 
ing a large star. The corner segments 
are treated with arabesques of rich 
bronzes and olives. There are in all 
more than a thousand jewels, which 
give the richest effect to every feature of 
the window. 

Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes organized 
the school system of Pennsylvania while 
he was Secretary of State, under Gover- 
nor Ritner, from 1835 to 1838, and Dr. 
Elnathan Elisha Higbee was for nine 
years (1880 to 1889) one of the most 
efficient educational leaders that any 
State ever had. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, to 
whom this memorial honor is due, is one 
of the noblest educators in the country. 
As a teacher, as an educator, as an 
author, he deserves front rank. Nothing 
comes from his pen that is not worthy 
an educational leader.—V. £. Journal of 
Education. 





FLOWERS OF THE STATES. 





N Arbor Day, in 1890, the children of 

the public schools of New York voted 
on the adoption of a state flower, and 
318,000 votes were cast, with the follow- 
ing results: Golden-rod, 81,000; rose, 
79,000; daisy, 33,000; violet, 31,000; 
pansy, 21,000; lily, 16,000; lily of the 
valley, 11,000; trailing arbutus, 7,000; 
buttercup, 6,000. The scattering votes 
were distributed among 121 other flowers. 
No flower having had a majority, by 
direction of the state superintendent of 
public instruction, another vote was taken 
in the public schools on Arbor Day, 1891, 
the balloting being confined to the two 
highest flowers of the previous year’s 
list. The vote returned was 501,000, of 
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which the rose obtained 294,000, and the 
golden-rod 206,000, giving the rose a 
majority. 

New York was by no means the first of 
the states to put to the actual test of a 
-vote the popularity of various flowers, 
but the opinion was pretty general at the 
time that New York, the leading state, 
having taken the initiative, all the other 
states in turn would follow. The first 
New York vote was in 1890, and at the 
end of five years these were these states of 
the country which, either by legislative 
act or by choice of the school children, 
had indicated a preference for a state 
flower: Alabama, the golden-rod; Colo- 
rado, the columbine; Delaware, the peach 
blossom; Idaho, the syringa; Iowa, the 
rose; Maine, the pine cone and tassel; 
Minnesota, the moccasin flower; Mon- 
tana, the bitter root; Nebraska, the 
golden-rod; North Dakota, the wild rose; 
Oregon, the golden-rod; Utah, the sego 
lily; and Vermont, the red clover. Of 
these states, two, Colorado and North 
Dakota, adopted their state flower by 
vote of the school children only, whereas 
Idaho, Minnesota, and Utah opened the 
vote to all citizens. In Alabama, Ne- 
braska, and Oregon the favorite flower 
was the same, the golden rod. 

Since that time, during the past five 
years, efforts have been made to secure 
the adoption in the remaining states, 
thirty-one of the forty-five, of favorite 
' flowers, but so far without very much 
success. At the beginning of the present 
year these were these additional states 
which had joined the number of those 
having a declared preference for any 
flower. By special act of the legislature, 
Michigan chose the apple blossom, and 
by popular vote California chose the 
poppy; Kansas, the sunflower; Nevada, 
the sage brush, and Washington, the 
rhododendron. Whether interest in the 
matter has flagged or has been diverted 
to the consideration of other matters, it 
is undeniable that little headway has 
been made recently in the adoption of 
state flowers, though the partiality for 
certain flowers in various states has been 
clearly indicated. The Cherokee rose is 
Georgia’s favorite flower; the school chil- 
dren of Illinois are divided in their pref- 
erences between the rose and the violet ; 


the latter flower is the favorite of Rhode 


Island, and it appears to be supposed 
that the trailing arbutus would, on a 
vote, be accepted as the favorite of 


A READING LESSON. 
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Massachusetts. Oklahoma territory has 
adopted as its favorite the mistletoe, and 
it appears to be considered as probable 
by many persons that if New Mexico took 
any vote on the subject, either prepara- 
tory to or after admission to statebood, 
its preference would be given to the cac- 
tus. Possibly with the beginning of 1900 
interest in this question will be suffi- 
ciently revived to lead to some formal ex- 
pression of preference in the states which 
are not yet on record in this interesting 
matter.—/V. £. Journal of Education. 


he 


A READING LESSON. 








‘‘THE teacher of this school is sick,’’ 
said the superintendent, ‘‘ and one of the 
high-school girls is taking her place. I 
think,’’ he added to the class, ‘‘that you 
had better conduct your own reading les- 
son this afternoon. You may proceed as 
if you were alone.’’ 

There was a moment’s pause, then a 
little girl in a front seat read the first 
stanza of the lesson, John G. Saxe’s 
poem, ‘“‘The Blind Men and the Ele- 
phant.’’ Her manner of rendering it was 
almost beyond criticism, and she had not 
much more than finished when a boy in 
the back of the room started out on the 
second stanza. 

‘“‘The first approached the elephant, 
and, happening to fall,’’ he read, placing 
the emphasis upon ‘‘elephant.’’ But his 
seat-mate had looked a little deeper into 
the thought of the poem, and seeing that 
each blind man was to approach the ele- 
phant in turn, he recognized the fact that 
‘*first’’ instead of ‘‘elephant’’ was the 
word to receive the emphasis, so when his 
companion had finished he re-read the 
stanza according to his interpretation of it. 

A voice from the other side of the class 
started out on the third stanza, reading | 
with such rapidity as to obscure the 
thought. This was received with disap- 
proval, for when she had finished several 
started to give it differently. However, 
before half a dozen words were read the 
place had been yielded to a little girl 
whose manner of reading was a decided 
improvement on the one who had pre- 
ceded her. But even this was not satis- 
factory to all, for one of the boys read it 
the third time, raising his voice at the 
lines— 

“Ho! what have we here, 

So very round, and smooth, and sharp?’’ 
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The little girl who read the fourth stanza 
evidently satisfied the class, for it was 
not repeated. A slight pause, and then 
one of the larger boys read the fifth. 
The rhythm of the poetry apparently ap- 
pealed to him more than the thought, for 
there was a decided tendency to empha- 
size the last word of each line. Again 
half a dozen voices started out on the cor- 
rection, and again, without the slightest 
confusion, the place was yielded to one. 

So the reading was continued through- 
out the whole poem, some stanzas being 
read as many as three or four times be- 
fore each child was satisfied. After the 
poem was finished the superintendent 
took the floor, and a few well-directed 
questions revealed that many had looked 
below the surface of the poem, had di- 
vined the author’s purpose in writing it, 
and had recognized the type which the 
blind men represented. 

‘*We do not have this kind of recita- 
tion very often,’’ said the superintendent, 
‘*as the best readers are most critical and 
take the lead in the corrections, so it is 
more of a help to the strong than to the 
weak ones. However, an occasional les- 
son interests them and helps to arouse a 
spirit of competition for good reading.’’ 
—Omaha (Neb.) Bee. 





VICTIM OF PARSING HABIT. 





BOUT once a year we explain, with a 
weary and hopeless spirit, but for the 
sake of the truth, that ‘‘had rather”’ is a 
perfectly sound and kind phrase, of the 
best usage, old and new, straight as a 
string and long accustomed to the best 
society in the English language. About 
once a week we get a letter like this: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE SUN—.Sir: ‘“‘ Had 
rather be Governor’’ (SuN, this morning). 

Can you parse that? Thousands of gram- 
marians hang on your reply. R. Ht. F. 

NEw YORK, May 8. 

Well, the sight of thousands of gram- 
marians hanging would be some comfort 
to us and the rest of mankind. ‘‘Can 
you parse that?’’ Notice the undertone 
of expectant triumph. We can parse it, 
but why should we want to parse it, O 
victim of thousands of grammarians? 
Does the English language exist for the 
sake of being ‘‘parsed’’ by a gang of 
grammarians who itch to breech it if it 
“‘won’t parse?’ Is English literature a 


vast parsing book? 
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Plenty of persons think so; and when 
they get hold of a good idiom, and can- 
not explain it by rule of thumb, they 
snuff at it, say it ‘‘won’t parse,’’ call it 
an error and warn the world away from 
it. Before his soul was lost to gramma- 
rians, did our correspondent never read 
in the Psalms ?— 

‘‘T had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my Gop than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness.”’ 


Did he never read in First Corinth- 
ians?— 

‘*Yet in the church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by my voice 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.” 


Probably the makers of the King James 
version did not dream that ‘‘ had rather’’ 
would be any more of a stumbling block 
than ‘‘ might teach’’ to the grammarians, 
Shakespeare makes Hotspur use the 
forbidden phrase twice in one scene, the 
first of the third act of the first part of 
“King Henry IV.”’: 

‘*T had rather be a kitten and cry mew, than 
one of these same ballad-mongers.”’ 

And a little farther on Hotspur ‘“‘ had 
rather live with cheese and garlic in a 
windmill, far, than feed on cates and 
have him talk to me in any summer- 
house in Christendom.’’ We take these 
extracts from Dr. Cruden and the 
‘*Shakespeare Phrase Book,’’ accessi- 
ble authorities enough, we should sup- 
pose; and we must not neglect to call in 
our little friend, the Standard Dictionary, 
but for the last time on this subject : 

‘‘In certain phrases of preference, as—had 
rather, had better, had as lief, &c., the had, 
early hadde, subjunctive preterit, is equivalent 
to the modern potential would have, might 
have. I had rather die—I would have death 
rather; J had liefer die— 1 would have (hold) 
it, 7. é. to die, liefer,dearer. From Anglo- 
Saxon to CHAUCER, me were liefer to die, to me 
it would be dearer to die, was the more common 
idiom; from 1450 to 1550, J had liefer; from 
1550 onward, / had rather. Since JOHNSON, 
grammarians and reformers have urged J would 
vather.”’ 

And they urge in vain. ‘‘ Had rather ’”’ 
remains in good use, both in the written 
and in the spoken speech. The objection 
to it arises from a misapprehension of 
what the English language is, from an 
attempt to discard an expression that has 
grown up naturally and become instinct- 
ive. The grammarians imagine that 
they can make the English language. 
With just as much reason a census col- 
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lector might pretend to be the Creator. 
It is for the grammarian to take the facts 
of language as they are, and not to try to 
alter them. Parsing is not the chief duty 
of man or language.—New York Sun. 
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DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION. 








ITH the spring quarter the subject in 

history was the discovery and ex- 
plorations in America, taking up especi- 
ally those which opened up and settled 
the Northwest. The best available story 
of the life of each explorer was read by 
the children, then they summed up the 
chief points and wrote their own record. 
The books from which these stories were 
read were left where the children could 
get them and read further if they so 
desired. 

The life of Columbus was read first, 
and the presence in Jackson Park of the 
models of the ‘‘ Nina,’’ ‘‘Pinta’’ and 
‘*Santa Maria,’’ and of La Rabida, added 
interest to the story. Inthediscussion as 
to the honor due Columbus for his voy- 
age, the children were at first puzzled by 
the fact that Columbus was not the first 
to state his belief in the rotundity of the 
earth, and possibly not the first to make 
the voyage. Bnt when they had come to 
the fact that he was the first to organize 
an expedition to prove his theory, while 
others only talked about it, or came to 
America by chance, they awarded him 
the highest place as an explorer. 

De Soto’s voyage to the Mississippi 
was followed on the map, and from it the 
children got an idea of the hardships en- 
dured by explorers, and some idea of the 
life of the Indians of the South. Of 
course, the chief interest was shown in 
the death of De Soto and his burial in the 
river he had discovered. Two accounts 
of the burial were read, one in which the 
statement was made that the body was 
placed in a hollowed-out log; another 
that it was wrapped in a blanket. A 
picture was shown in the book containing 
this last account, in which the artist had 
left exposed the head and feet of De Soto 
as his companions were lowering the 
body into the river. The children were 


asked to criticise this, and at once said 
that his companions never would have 
buried him that way. 

The discoveries of the Mississippi from 
the north were next studied, and after a 
brief account of the discovery of the Gulf 
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of St. Lawrence and the settlements at: 
Montreal and Quebec by the French, the 
voyage of Marquette and Joliet to the 
Mississippi was read. Marquette’s zeal. 
as a missionary brought in a new motive 
in enduring the hardships of pioneer life. 
His journal, written while ill at camp in 
Chicago, was read. 

La Salle was next studied as the first 
to realize that the river discovered by 
De Soto and that mentioned by Mar- 
quette and Joliet were the same, and to 
form the plan of taking possession of the 
whole Mississippi valley for France. The 
children drew on an outline map the 
routes of each explorer, and located the 
forts established by La Salle and others 
up to the time of the French and Indian 
War. Then the boundaries of French, 
Spanish and English possessions ‘as 
determined by the treaty of 1763 were 
noted, and one or two of the battles which 
so determined them. To show on what 
basis the American colonies claimed land 
to the Mississippi in the treaty at the 
close of the Revolutionary War, the 
campaign of George Rogers Clark was 
read.—-/ntelligence. 





LYMAN ABBOTT. 





HE Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Gordon A. Southworth presi- 
dent, had one of the great successes of its 
history at the banquet at the Brunswick, 
when Lyman Abbott made the principal 
speech, and it was really a grand utter- 
ance upon the encouraging signs of the 
times in the home, the school, the state, 
and the church. In'the great cities of 
other lands the poor represent the hope- 
less class, while here they are hopeful. 
Elsewhere people go to cities in despair, 
here they go with ambitions. There the 
city is on the down grade; here it is on 
the up grade. No man is so despondent 
here that he does not hope for better 
things for his children. Americans may 
be over-ambitious, but that is infinitely 
better than the unreasonable contentment 
of the Old World. If Professor Sumner 
is correctly reported as saying that ninety 
per cent. of the marriages of America are 
a disappointment, he is certainly in error. 
There was never a country nor an age in 
which the marriages were so generally 


.happy as here and now. 


The most splendid spectacle the world 
has ever seen is that of 70,000,000 Ameri- 
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cans educating themselves. We are not 
educated by church, by philanthropy, nor 
by rulers, but we are educating ourselves, 
and we are getting the best education that 
the children of any nation ever received. 
Fletcher Harper, of the great house of 
Harper Brothers, said forty years ago that 
before the twentieth century the best 
classics could be bought fora dime. The 
schools would make a demand for them, 
and then they could be sold for that price. 
William F. Poole, the great librarian of 
his day, said that the reading of the 
people is improving rapidly. That those 
who began with cheap books improved 
their taste and read better works from 
year to year. The American News Com- 
pany says that where they used to sell 
quantities of poor trash there is nowa 
demand for the best. A political cam- 
paign is a great educational factor. The 
hysterical utterances of the men most 
talked about do not represent the great 
appeal which every campaign makes to 
the people to read and think as never be- 
fore. The common people know more 
about the tariff and bimetalism to-day 
than many leaders knew before the cam- 
paigns brought these issues before the 
public. We are always finding new and 
difficult problems to meet. God Almighty 
deals with us very much as the school- 
master deals with his pupil. When a 
child solves a problem and gets it right 
the teacher rubs it out and gives him a 
more difficult one. America has solved 
more problems and made more progress 
in the last hundred years than any other 
nation on earth, almost more than all the 
others. We first extend from sea to sea, 
and now we have extended into both 
seas. We are not a decaying nation, but 
a living, growing nation. 

In religion the outlook is more en- 
couraging than anywhere else. We need 
to remember that Christianity is not 
churchianity. While there does not now 
seem to be any better way to promote 
Christianity than through the institutions 
of the church, we must understand that 
whenever the organization is made to 
stand for and to discipline religion, then 
religion breaks the bands of organiza- 
tion, and truth has never suffered from 
such emancipation, and it never will 
suffer therefrom. To read the Bible in an 
irreverent spirit is irreligious, and a 


reverent teacher, even without the Bible. 


in school, is religious. America is the 
most religious nation in the world, and 
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she is more religious to-day than she ever 
was before. 

Dr. Abbott is sixty-four years of age, 
having been born in Boston, March, 1835. 
He graduated from the University of New 
York, and studied and practiced law in 
that city. He was an author early in 
life, his first ventures being two success- 
ful novels, ‘‘Conecut Corners’’ and 
‘* Matthew Caraby.’’ In 1860 he entered 
the ministry and was settled over the 
Congregational church at Terre Haute, 
Ind. After five years he became secretary 
of the American Freedman’s Commission. 
In 1868 he accepted a pastorate in New 
York city and became editor of the Illus- 
trated Christian Weekly, and edited 
“The Literary Record’? in Harper’s 
Magazine, and soon after became as- 
sociate editor with Henry Ward Beecher 
ou the Christian Union, now the Out- 
look, of which he afterwards became edi- 
tor, a position he has held until the pres- 
ent time. From 1887 to 1880 he was 
pastor of the Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
succeeding Mr. Beecher in the pastorate. 
He is without question the most import- 
ant religious leader in America at the 
present time. No other man reaches so 
many persons with scholarly thought, 
devout spirit, and spiritual insight as 
does Lyman Abbott, whose style with 
voice and pen is so simple, earnest, and 
inspiring as to be a uniform delight. 
What Emerson was in philosophy, Lyman 
Abbott is in religion. 


a 





CARLYLE says: ‘‘Great men taken 
up in any way are profitable company.”’ 
This includes all sorts of fine people and 
good people, not forgetting the poets, 
with whom especially the children in the 
schools should be on speaking acquaint- 
ance. Matthew Arnold strongly urges 
the teaching of poetry to children, as the 
best kind of good memory work. He 
says: ‘‘ The acquisition of good poetry is 
a discipline which works deeper than any 
other discipline in the range of work of 
our schools; more than any other, too, 
it works of itself.’’ President Eliot, of 


Harvard University, says: ‘‘ There are 
bits of poetry in my mind learned in in- 
fancy that have stood by me in keeping 
me true to my ideas of duty and life. 
Rather than lose these I would have 
missed all the sermons I have ever 
heard.’’ 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 


Iexpect to mon through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - = = J, P, McCASKEY. 


HE Physical Laboratory of Lehigh 

University that was destroyed by fire 
on April 6th will be immediately rebuilt. 
This laboratory was one of the best 
equipped in the United States, and was 
valued at $150,000. It will again be 
ready for occupancy, fully equipped in 
the departments of Physics and Electrical 
Engineering, on the opening of the col- 
lege year next September. The work of 
repairing the loss from this disaster is 
being pushed as vigorously as possible, 
and Lehigh University gets things done. 














Pror. JOHN S. KEEFER, Superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools of Braddock, 
Allegheny county, died Wednesday, 
April 11th, of typhoid fever, after a lin- 
gering illness of eight weeks. He wasa 
school officer diligent and faithful, with 
afuture of unusual promise. Prof. Keefer 
had been employed in the Braddock 
schools for the past nine years, first as 
principal and afterwards as superintend- 
ent. He had been a student at Mount 
Union College, Ohio, and was a graduate 
of the Indiana State Normal School. He 
leaves a wife and one child. While the 
body lay for an hour in state in the cor- 
ridor of the Third Ward school building, 
many hundreds of the school children 
looked for the last time upon the familiar 
face of their teacher and benefactor. The 
pall bearers were School Directors Knorr, 
Addenbrook, Emmert, Berthold, House, 
Brubaker and Co. Supt. Samuel Hamil- 
ton, of Allegheny County. 





At their semi-annual observance of 
Arbor Day the High School of Lancaster 
planted more than two hundred trees. 





These were distributed after eleven o’clock 
in the morning, with instructions as to how 
they should be planted. In the afternoon 
there was a fine programme of vocal and 
instrumental music, varied with readings 
and recitations, in the study hall of the 
boys’ department, which was beautifully 
decorated with Easter lilies, Red Rambler 
roses, and other plants in profusion. The 
chorus and orchestra make these Arbor 
Day programmes memorable occasions to 
the boys and girls, second only to the 
tree-planting itself. It is the thirty- 
second time the school has planted more 
trees than there were pupils enrolled. 
The influence of things like this upon the 
thought and habit of the growing boy or 
girl cannot fail to be good. 





No man knows better than Mr. Com- 
stock of what vicious books are sent from 
the press, and no other man has done so 
much as he to suppress this crime and to 
punish criminals of this class. Persons 
who have knowledge of the circulation of 
any such books or pictures should heed 
this warning, and communicate any 
knowledge they may have of parties in 
this infamous work to his office in The 
Times building, New York. We have 
had charge of a boys’ school for many 
years ; and for a generation or more have 
given warning and advice in this direc- 
tion, so that boys grown to manhood have 
often spoken very earnest words of grati- 
tude—because their eyes were opened be- 
fore it was too late. ‘To do this we have 
regarded a solemn duty. 





It is pleasant to know that one so 
competent to judge thinks so well of the 
book. Prof. Howard Saxby, a noted 
lecturer of the West, is much pleased with 
this collection of prose and poetry. He 
writes the American Book Company as 
follows: ‘‘When J. P. McCaskey com- 
piled the Lincoln Literary Collection be 
conferred a lasting favor upon the public. 
The work contains more than six hundred 
favorite selections in prose and verse, and 
is exceptionally useful for reference. If 
Mr. McCaskey had asked me what selec- 
tions I should most prize, I should 
certainly have named most of those he 
has chosen. The book ought to be in 
every library in the land. No matter 
what popular poem you may need, here 
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you are likely to find it. The compiler 
deserves the thanks of mankind, woman- 
kind, and boy-and-girl kind. It is a 
standard lexicon of living literature.’’ 


— 


FORTY-NINTH VOLUME. 


i le present (June) number completes 

the Forty-eighth Volume of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal. During the 
year we have printed over eighty thou- 
sand copies. It is a volume rich in matter, 
with a very wide range of subjects of 
educational and literary interest. Every 
one who has received and read it should 
be the richer for it. 

Thousands of copies of the picture 
‘* Christ Blessing Little Children’’ have 
also been sent out to subscribers, many of 
which will be prized upon the wall a 
generation hence. Wewish that many 
more of them could find their way into the 
schools of Pennsylvania, for we know of 
nothing more suggestive or more pleasing 
to place upon the walls within sight of 
the children. 

To subscribers for the Forty-ninth 
volume, which begins with July number, 
we shall send one of the finest engrav- 
ings of George Washington that has 
ever been made. It is a noble reproduc- 
tion, by Rea, of the Stuart Athenzeum 
portrait, and the last head of large size 
made by this fine engraver. 

Our subscriptions begin quarterly with 
July, October, January, and April, but 
the beginning of the volume is, of course, 
the best time to subscribe; especially is 
this true in the case of members of 
School Boards, the financial year of the 
School District and of the School De- 
partment and the volume of Zhe School 
Journal being the same. Directors who 
read Zhe Journal know it to be worth 
much more than its cost to the district. 
This subscription is the only direct return 
which the Director can receive in recogni- 
tion of his service to the public schools, 
and many intelligent men who have made 
trial of Zhe /Journal assure us it brings 
back more for the money in the way of 
improvement in the schools of the district 
than any like sum expended during the 
year. We are glad to know that so many 
good men believe this to betrue. Twelve 
numbers are issued during the year. The 
volume (48th) which ends with this 
number contains, as usual, nearly six 
hundred double-column pages of large 
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size, and presents a very large amount of 
matter relating to schools. We shall be 
pleased to have renewal of subscription. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





S previously announced, the next 

annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held in 
Charleston, South Carolina, July 10-13, 
1900. Hon. O. T. Corson, of Ohio, is 
President, Dr. E. O. Lyte, of Pennsyl- 
vania, First Vice-President, and Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minnesota, Secretary. 

The usual rate of one fare, plus $2 
membership fee, has been offered by all 
railroad lines for the round trip, with stop- 
over privileges in each direction, within 
the going and the returning limits of the 
tickets. The fare from Philadelphia and 
return will be $18.70. ‘Tickets will be 
on sale July 3, 6, 7, 9, and holders of the 
same must reach Charleston not later 
than July 10. The limit for return is 
Sept. 1, 1900. Purchasers of N. E. A. 
tickets must go and return by the same 
route. A personally conducted party 
will leave Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, 7.20 a. m. July 9, to travel on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washing- 
ton, thence on the Southern Railroad via 
Lynchburg, Charlotte, and Columbia, 
arriving at Charleston 7 o’clock a. m. 
July 10. Tickets for the party should 
read over the Pennsylvania and the 
Southern Railroad. They can be had at 
the offices of the Pennsylvania Company, 
or at 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Arrangements will be made for any that 
desire to make the trip from Baltimore 
by steamboat, provided application be 
made at an early date. 

The hotel rates are as follows: Charles- 
ton (headquarters), $3 to $5 per day; 
Calhoun, $2.50 to $4 per day; Mills $2 
to $3; Pavilion, $1.50 to $2; Mosely 
National, $1. Persons desiring board- 
ing in private houses should address Mr. 
John A. Smith, chairman of the com- 
mittee on accommodations, Charleston. 

The choice of routes, the low rate of 
fare, and the favorable ticket conditions, 
should be sufficient inducements to take 
the trip for all who desire to attend this 
great national assemblage of educators 
and at the same time to visit interesting 
points in the South. For further particu- 
lars address Watson Cornell, District Man- 
ager N. E. A., 1725 N. 16th St., Phila. 
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STATE APPROPRIATION. 


HE distribution will soon be in order 

of the $5,000,000 school appropriation 
to the various districts for the new fiscal 
year, as made under the law passed three 
years ago—one-third, according to the 
number of paid teachers regularly em- 
ployed in each district for the full annual 
term, not including substitute teachers 
or teachers employed to fill vacancies 
which may occur during the school year 
for which the appropriation was made; 
one-third, on the basis of the number of 
children between the ages of six and six- 
teen years of age residing in the district; 
and the remaining third on the basis of 
the number of taxables as returned by 
the last triennial assessment. The com- 
putations have already been made, and 
the figures here given show how much 
each county will receive, cents being 
omitted, as its share of this appropriation: 





Adams ... $32,752) Lackawanna. $141,724 
Allegheny. . 538,440| Lancaster . . 136.462 
Armstrong .. 50,445| Lawrence .. 45,655 
Beaver... . 50,667|/Lebanon .. 46,553 
Bedford . . . 42,854} Lehigh 75,819 
Berks... 137,487 | Luzerne . . . 203,668 
Blair 71,986| Lycoming. . 78,821 
Bradford 63,315| McKean... 45,261 
Bucks... . 60,689) Mercer 56,680 
Butler. . 54,094| Mifflin ... 21,780 
Cambria... 79,512|Monroe ... 21,549 
Cameron 7,217| Montgomery . 107,689 
Carbon 39,387 | Montour 13,871 
Centre J 42,660| Northampton 83,402 
Chester . . . 81,176} Northumberl’d 74,061 
Clarion ... 36,392] Perry +s aezae 
Clearfield . . 75,073| Philadelphia. 788,071 
Clinton ... 29,064] Pike 9,965 
Columbia .. 39,414| Potter. . . . 29,295 
Crawford 71,185 | Schuylkill. . 157,716 
Cumberland. 46,224 | Snyder 19,521 
Dauphin 91,687 | Somerset 45,483 
Delaware .. 69,485|Sullivan. .. 12,288 
ee 29,070|Susquehanna 44,805 
lvie .... Sy,gag|Teeme.... 92,900 
Fayette ... 79,540|Union.... £6,721 
Forest... . 11,529; Venango .. 46,940 
Franklin 52,370| Warren . . . 39,316 
Fulton 11,663 | Washington . 81,746 
Greene ‘ 30,365 | Wayne - 33,840 
Huntingdon.  38,358| Westmoreland 124,340 
Indiana... 44,135| Wyoming .. 18,971 
Jefferson 53,090 | York 109,110 
Jamieia..<. 16,117) 


In the issue of Zhe School Journal for 
January, 1900, this official notice was 
given very prominently (at the head of 
the editorial columns) from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to the School 
Boards, in the hope that it would reach as 
many of them as possible, and cause them 
to see that their districts were correctly 
reported to the School Department : 
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‘* TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 
‘‘Under the provisions of the Act of As- 
sembly approved July 15, 1897, the county 
commissioners will make to the Department 
of Public Instruction the return of the chil- 
dren between 6 and 16 years of age in the 
several school districts in their respective 
counties within the next few weeks, the 
latest date on which they can do so legally 
being the last Saturday in January. As 
one-third of the State appropriation to 
schools is distributed on this return, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction desires 
to call the attention of boards of directors 
to the fact that they would do well to see 
their commissioners before the return is 
made out and ascertain if the number for 
their district is correctly reported. Unless 
this is done, an error on the part of the com- 
missioners or the assessors may cause the 
district to receive less than its just share of 
the State appropriation to the schools.”’ 
Since the appropriation for sending 
The Journal monthly to the Secretary of 
each School Board in the state has been 
cut off, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction can now reach monthly only 
those Directors who subscribe for it. 
But he did what he could under the cir- 
cumstances, and gave the word of cau- 
tion to some 600 School Boards. Of 
these quite a number acted promptly in 
the matter suggested, and saved more 
money for the treasury in that one item 
than the cost of subscription for both 
Board and teachers for the year. This 
was probably true in many counties. 
From Juniata county, Supt. Gortner 
writes: ‘‘ To my knowledge a number of 
School Districts in the county will re- 
ceive more appropriation because of their 
examining the assessors’ returns of school 
children and seeing that they were cor- 
rected, attention to which was called by 
atimely noticein 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal, ‘This one statement is sufficient 
argument to show why every Director in 
the county should be a regular reader of 
this wide-awake /Journal.”’ ‘ 
And Supt. John W. Anthony, of Jean- 
nette, Westmoreland county, writes: 
‘*Had it not been for the notice in your 
last issue pertaining to the registration 
of children for appropriation purposes, 
our School Board, to my personal knowl- 
edge, would have suffered a considerable 
financialloss. Anincompetent official had 
made the registration and failed to register 
a considerable number of children. The 
above-named issue of Zhe School Journal 
had accidentally fallen into the hands of 
one member of the Board, who read the 
article and at once had the registration of 
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the District corrected. I have no doubt 
a number of such incidents might be re- 
corded from different parts of the State.’’ 

There is nothing saved by a School 
Board in not subscribing for it. This 
the law authorizes at the expense of the 
District, just as it authorizes the gener- 
ous payment of teachers at the expense of 
the District—for the good of the District. 


_ 
-_ 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 








HE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 

sociation will hold its annual session 
at Williamsport, July 3d, 4th and sth, 
with an excursion to Eagle’s Mere on Fri- 
day. The promise is good for a large 
meeting. ‘The official bulletin, which is 
published under direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee, has been widely distrib- 
uted by the publishers at Williamsport. 
It contains the programme in full of the 
general meeting, and of the Round Table 
Conferences so far as reported; the list of 
officers for 1900; railroad arrangements, 
with cost of trip to Williamsport from a 
hundred and fifty or more points on the 
different railway lines; hotels and hotel 
rates; an interesting description of 
Eagle’s Mere, and matter of interest relat- 
ing to Williamsport and vicinity. The 
Constitution and By-laws of the Associa- 
tion are also given. 

Association hall, where the meeting 
will be held, is located in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, 
No. 211 West Fourth street, and is a 
comfortable, convenient and entirely sat- 
isfactory meeting place, with good acous- 
tic properties. The Round Table Con- 
ferences will be held in the parlors of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
in the Washington school building, on 
West Third street, a square distant. The 
School Board building, which adjoins the 
Washington school building on West 
Third street, will be open during the ses- 
sion of the Association, and here visiting 
members will find a city directory, sta- 
tionery, etc., for their use. Arrange- 
ments will be made for an excursion 
around the great Susquehanna boom, and 
for a visit to one of the big saw-mills. 
Arrangements will also be made whereby 
visitors wearing the Association badge 
will be admitted to the more important 
and interesting of the city’s manufactur- 
ing industries. The Eagle’s Mere ex- 


cursion on Friday will be a delightful 
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trip, should the weather be favorable, and 
those attending the Association should 
arrange to enjoy it; the entire cost, in- 
cluding dinner at Chautauqua Inn, will 
be but $1.50. 

The headquarters will be at the Park 
Hotel, where the Williamsport teachers 
will give a reception to the members of 
the Association on Wednesday. evening 
July 4th, after the address of Hon. R. W. 
Taylor, member of Congress from Ohio. 

Williamsport is one of the best known 
cities of the State, noted for its lumber 
trade and as an important manufacturing 
and railroad centre. Its population is 
about 40,000. Its schools have an en- 
enrollment of more than five thousand 
pupils, in charge of City Superintendent 
Charles Lose, who has for the past three 
years been Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the State Association. 

President Passmore and the Executive 
Committee have been active and urgent 
in making this meeting, for the year 
1900, known in all parts of the State. 
There should be a very large attendance 
of teachers and school officers. The 
members of the Executive Committee 
are- Supts. Charles Lose, Williamsport, 
chairman; George W. Twitmyer, Beth- 
lehem, Secretary; W. A. Beer, Clarion; 
Addison Jones, West Chester, and Dr. 
E. T. Jeffers, York. The following is 
the programme of the sessions: 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUHSDAY, JULY 3D. 


10 A. M.— Devotional Exercises. 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Edward J. Gray, 
president Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport. 

Responses—Dr. A. Thomas Smith, Principal 
Mansfield State Normal School, Dr. W. H. 
Crawford, President Allegheny College, and Co. 
Supt. W. W. Ulerich. 

Paper—‘‘Relations of the School to the 
Farm.’’ Hon, John Hamilton, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Discussion—Co. Supts. E. M. Rapp, E. M. 
Mixer, and W. H. Slotter. 

2 Pp. M.—Paper—“Saving of Time 
Grades,’’ Supt. Atreus Wanner, York. 

Discussion—Supts. Daniel P. Stapleton, H. H. 
Spayd, and David A. Harman. 

Paper—‘‘ The Mutual Relation of Colleges and 
Schools,’’ Dr. Wm. A. Lamberton. 

Discussion—Prin. S. A. Thurlow, Pottsville. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

8 p. M.—President’s Inaugural—John A. M. 
Passmore, Philadelphia. 

Address—‘‘ Teachers’ Certificates,’’—Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4TH. 


g A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
Paper—‘‘ Place of Civics in the Course of 


in the 
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Study.’’ Prof. A. C. Rothermel, Principal Key- 
stone State Normal School, Kutztown. 

Discussion—Miss Anna Lyle, Millersville, Co. 
Supt. George F. Martin, and Prof. F. S. 
Edmonds, Philadelphia. 

Paper—‘‘The School as a Social Institution,’’ 
Dr. Francis Burke Brandt, Professor of Peda- 
gogy, Central High School, Philadelphia. 

Discussion—Prof. W. W. Grant, Scranton, 
Prof. F. P. Bye, West Chester, and Miss Mar- 
garet McCloskey, Edinboro. 

Paper—‘‘ Pensions for Teachers,’’ Supt. J. W. 
Canon, Newcastle. 

Discussion—Miss Susan C. Lodge, Philadel- 
phia, and Miss Nannie Mackerell, Pittsburg. 

2Pp.M.—Round Table Conferences. 

Art Education — Chairman, Miss Kate J. 
Neumont, Supervisor Drawing, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Child Study—Chairman, Prof. W. W. Dea- 
trick, Kutztown State Normal School. ‘‘Profit- 
able and Unprofitable Child Study,” Miss Lilian 
E. Johnson, Keystone State Normal School, 
Kutztown. ‘‘Child Study for Pennsylvania 
Teachers,” Prof. Henry Goddard, West 
Chester State Normal School. 

Primary Schools — Chairman, 
Flury, Erie, Pa. 

Intermediate and Grammar Schools - Chair- 
man, Prof. Charles H. Albert, Bloomsburg State 
Normal School. 

High Schools — Chairman, Prof. F. M. 
McLaury, Principal York High School. 

Normal Schools—Chairman, Dr. George M. 
Philips, Principal West Chester Normal School. 

City Superintendents—Chairman, Supt. J. M. 
Berkey, Johnstown. 

8 Pp. M.—Patriotic Address— Hon. R. W. 
Tayler. Member of Congress from Ohio. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5TH. 


g A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 

Paper—‘‘ Language Central in the Correlation 
of Studies,’’ Dr. Edward Brooks, Supt. Schools, 
Philadelphia. 

Discussion—Prof. Chas. S. Foos, Reading, 
Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City, and Prof. L. S. 
Shimmell. Harrisburg. 

Paper—‘‘ Vocal Music in the Schools.”’ Prof. 
Enoch W. Pearson, Director of Music, Phila. 

Discussion—Co. Supt. T. L. Gibson, Prof. 
Jerry March, Girard College, and Miss Lizzie I. 
McGowan, Reading. 

Address—Rev. P. J. Ryan, Archbishop, Phil- 
adelphia. 

General Discussion. 

General Business—Election of officers, select- 
ing place for next meeting, etc. 

2 Pp. M.—Round Table Conferences. 

Kindergartens—Chairman, Mrs. Letitia P. 
Wilson, Johnstown, Pa. ‘‘The Kindergarten 
Movement,’’—Miss Elizabeth Culp, Principal 
Training School, Pittsburg and Allegheny Free 
Kindergarten. ‘‘The Vital Element in the 
Training of Young Children,” Mrs. L. P. Wilson 
Superintendent Free Kindergarten, Johnstown. 
(Subject not given.)—Miss Elizabeth Taylor, 
State Normal School, Millersville. 

History—Chairman, Supt. F. W. Robbins, 
Towanda. 

County Superintendents and Rural Schools— 
Chairman, Co Supt. F. W. Meylert. 

Nature Study—Chairman, Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, Steelton. ‘‘Its Character and Limita- 
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tions in City Schools,’’ Miss Gertrude Barber, 
Reading. ‘Its Character and Limitations in 
Country Schools’’—Prof. G. C. Watson, Penna. 
State College. “Its Relation to Literature, 
Geography and other Subjects,’’—Supt. W. W. 
Rupert, Pottstown. ‘‘In Its Requirements of 
Teachers,’’—Prof. Harry Stauffer, Emporium. 
‘Its Present Status in Americau Schools,” 
Prof. Geo. P. Singer, Lock Haven State Normal 
School. 

Language and Literature—Chairman, Dr. F. 
Sechrist, Lock Haven State Normal School. 

Colleges and Academies—Chairman, Dr. E. 
D. Warfield, President Lafayette College. 

Ward Principals—Chairman, Dr. E. A. Singer, 
Assistant Supt. Schools, Philadelpia. 

8 p. M. Address—‘‘ Charles Dickens as an Ed- 
ucator’’—James L. Hughes LL. D., Inspector of 
Schools, Toronto. 

Excursion—Excursion to Eagle’s Mere, on 
Friday, July 6th, will be a very pleasant trip 
which everbody should enjoy. The entire cost, 
including the dinner at the Chautauqua Inn, 
will not exceed $1.50. 

Railroads—Arrangements have been made 
with the leading railroads of the state to furnish 
transportation to those attending the Associa- 
tion at two cents a mile, on card orders. Tickets 
to be good, going, from June 30th to July 6th, 
and returning, to July 9th, 1990. Card orders 
can be obtained by addressing the President, 
Col. John A. M. Passmore, 1326 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, enclosing stamp. 








HALF-HOLIDAY. 





HE doctors were imperative, and the 

Executive Committee of the Board 
voted a month with orders to put some 
one else on duty and take a half-holiday, 
ease up for awhile and spend part of the 
time away from home. The trip by sea 
from Philadelphia to Boston is a good 
one of about forty hours. Down the 
Delaware in a delightful rain, in berth 
and asleep before reathing Cape May, but 
waked before midnight by the ocean swell 
ontside the Capes. Montauk Point and 
Block Island next afternoon. Stormy 
weather all day, rain falling in sheets 
at times, and rough water, but a good 
day still, in spite of uncertain footing, 
amid all its grand surroundings. We 
felt like pushing on to Europe. Round 
Cape Cod by midnight, and then—pitch 
and toss in the open for hours as we run 
for Boston Harbor. What blessing to be 
in your bunk and thank your stars that 
you needn’t be end up, though every 
now and then a violent lurch of the 
vessel threatens to bring youso. Cap- 
tain told us in the morning, ‘‘ Worst trip 
we’ve had all winter.’’ Past Fort War- 
ren and other defences, and on through 
the beautiful harbor with its many 
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islands, fifty or more, to the landing 
place. It is always interesting to see the 
Captain lay up a great ship quietly in 
the slip or by the dock. ; 

We like Boston and have been here 
often, but never to Concord only eighteen 
miles away. The train makes many 
stops; presently we pass Walden Pond, a 
sheet of clear water made known to the 
world by Thoreau, and the earnest brake- 
man, who always comes to the middle of 
the car to make his announcements, calls 
**Conk-ord !”’ 

It is a town of perhaps five thousand 
people, scattered over a wide area, rich 
in noble trees, elms, maples, oaks and 
pines, and very attractive this bright 
May day in the fresh beauty of its green, 
unfenced yards and lawns. It was 
‘Apple Tree Sunday,’’ which means 
something in this part of New England. 
Greater wealth of apple bloom we have 
never seen anywhere. As the cars speed 
along, or as you walk or drive about, the 
apple tree is in evidence everywhere. 

An open buggy and a good guide, and 
off for the most interesting two hours’ 
drive we have ever known. ‘‘There’s a 
grandson of Ralph Waldo Emerson,”’ 
said the driver, as a bright-looking lad of 
perhaps fifteen years came riding along 
at an easy canter. ‘‘There’s a son of 
Edward Everett Hale. He is an archi- 
tect of Boston, lives at the Old Manse; 
had a chance to rent it, took it, and now 
pays rent for both houses.’’ 

Told the driver to miss as little as he 
could that was best worth seeing. He 
drew up at the small house which was 
the first of the three houses of the Alcotts, 
in which they lived when they had but 
little and the girls were all small chil- 
dren. ‘Then to Thoreau’s house, the last 
home of the Alcotts, where, the driver 
said ‘‘ Little Men’’ was written. Then 
to the lone house among the trees where 
Hawthorne wrote his ‘‘ Mosses from an 
Old Manse,’’ built for the grandfather of 
Emerson, a clergyman. From a dormer 
window of the Manse Mrs. Emerson is 
said to have witnessed the fight at Con- 
cord bridge diagonally across the one 
field that lies between house and bridge. 
Two streams unite just above the bridge 
to make the Concord river. The familiar 
note of a meadow blackbird comes up 
from the nfeadow. Here the Revolution- 
ary War began. At one end of the 
bridge stands a monument of marble, at 
the other a Minute Man in bronze upon 
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a massive granite block. Cut deep in 
one face of the block are these words of 
Emerson: 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The second house in which the Alcotts 
lived and in which ‘‘ Little Women’’ was 
written is not now occupied. The gate 
is nailed up. So we stepped over the 
low fence and walked about the old place, 
its steep hillside sloping to the yard, 
and everywhere more suggestive of the 
country than the town. The windows of 
the house were boarded up and around it 
all there is an air of dilapidation and 
decay. We walked up the stairs into 
the hall of the small Gothic building a 
short distance from the house toward the 
hillside. In this room was the famous 
Concord School of Philosophy, over 
which Bronson Alcott presided and where 
Emerson came to hear him talk. The 
philosophers are ‘‘away.’’ A couple of 
busts and a confusion of old belongings 
are all that remain. The song birds are 
there as of old, and the apple blossoms of 
the glad May time, and the tender bud- 
ding grapes. The two grand old elms 
before the honse, each about five feet in 
diameter, shown in the frontispiece of 
the copy of ‘‘ Little Women’’ we have 
just been reading over again since our 
visit—these are here, but all the rare 
souls that invest the place with a loving 
human interest are gone. And there is 
a row of graves with low headstones in 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 

Said the driver, ‘‘Do you see that 
second apple, the lower limb cut off? 
That’s where the girls used to put the 
side-saddle and play having a ride. She 
tells about it in ‘Little Women.’’’ We 
saw it, and the apple tree rioting in blos- 
som as thirty years ago, but where is 
dear old ‘‘Jo’’? and where ‘‘the dear 
mother’s face that always affected her 
girls like sunshine?’’ as Louisa says of 
the noble woman whom it was her chief 
blessing to call mother. The lives of 
father, mother, and sisters ended years 
ago, but love is great, and in ‘‘ Little 
Women’’ these beautiful lives stand 
forth radiant in the light. No, the 
graves are not all ! 

Farther down the road is the second 
home of Hawthorne, after his return to 
Concord. It is an attractive place with 
heavy growth of pines and firs, and along 
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the hill-side a fine row of English larches 
which he had sent over and planted here 
after his term of service as consul in 
England. Here is Hawthorne’s walk, 
and the tree in which he used to sit. 
His study was in the top of this house. 
His grave is marked by a low rounded 
headstone with the one word ‘‘ Haw- 
thorne.’’ It is close by that of Thoreau 
and those of the Alcotts. That of Emer- 
son, which is some distance from these 
graves, is marked by a great rough stone, 
natural rock, with a tablet in bronze 
bearing an inscription that is fast becom- 
ing illegible. 

The old home of Emerson is a substan- 
tial two-story white frame building with 
trees and ample grounds about it. It is 
now occupied by his only daughter. His 
only son is a leading physician of Con- 
cord. Weremember a short time since 
reading a very interesting article of his 
upon the Alcotts. 

Thousands of the best people of the 
country visit Concord every year, ‘‘ very 
many coming from the West.’’ It is a 
*‘green country town’’ with a national 
reputation. What other town like Con- 
cord in the land! A few good people 
who wrote books and made the world 
more thoughtful and better—that is the 
charm that attracts and lifts it out of the 
commonplace. They left their thoughts 
and feelings embalmed in books, trans- 
muting fine energy, high purpose, noble 
lives, into perennial blessing for their 
kind. Is there anything much better 
than this? 

In Boston we were about, through 
Harvard, visited the Academy of Fine 
Arts and the Boston Library, and 
attended afternoon service at Trinity 
Church, where years ago we remember 
Phillips Brooks as rector. At the Acad- 
emy we had the pleasure of meeting our 
genial friend, County Supt. Becht, of 
Lycoming, who has been attending a 
special course of some weeks at Harvard, 
and visiting schools, and whatever else 
seemed good, as opportunity afforded. 
Wide-awake, good fellows like Mr. 
Becht are always growing, and they are 
always an inspiration. 

By Fall River line to New York. Old 
friends, among them John Karst, the en- 
graver, who cut for us the title-page of 
The School Journal some thirty years ago. 
Then to Ocean Grove. Fine quarters 
in one of the best tower rooms of ‘‘ The 
Queen,’’ on the ocean front, corner of 
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Ocean Avenue and Ocean Pathway. 
Best place to sleep that we found on the 
trip. Windows on five sides of a gener- 
ous octagon, and outlook that takes in 
all the sea and half the town. Sunrise 
at 4:37. The bright morning flush for 
miles along the horizon, the wonderful 
sea lighted up with the coming glow, the 
tremulous waves moving in quiet swells 
to break upon the shore, presently the 
god-like sun himself in effulgent glory— 
who of the poets, or what Ruskin in 
prose, will describe a scene like this? 


> 


MOTHERS’ MEETING. 








T the national ‘‘Congress of Mothers,”’ 

held at Des Moines, Iowa, a few days 
since, Mrs. H. H. Burney, president of 
the Philadelphia Mothers’ Club, and 
chairman of the Literature Committee, 
made some valuable suggestions, much 
as follows : 

The woman whose education has fitted 
her for anything except motherhood, and 
who finds herself, when she holds her 
baby in her arms, face to face with the 
most vital problem in her life, with no key 
to it beyond experiment, cannot better 
make up for the cruel deficiencies in her 
training than by the purchase of a small 
motherhood library, which may do much 
to compensate for the defects of a system 
under which woman is educated for a pos- 
sible business or profession, without re- 
ference to that probable career as wife and 
mother which 80 per cent. of all women 
follow. There are few lines to which 
educators pay more attention than chil- 
dren’s readings. When we grasp the 
fact that the reading of a child is not for 
amusement alone, nor for knowledge 
alone, but for development of the child’s 
whole character, we give it something 
like its due importance in education, 
The right book may be good for the 
child’s hungry brain, which will busy 
itself in wrong activities if the right ones 
are not presented, and it may also mean 
the enkindling of his higher spiritual 
sensibilities, his courage, his kindness, 
his altruism, his faith or his love. Your 
literature committee has prepared little 
pamphlets called ‘‘ Suggestive Books for 
Mothers’”’ and ‘‘A List of Books for 
Children.’’ They are not offered as per- 
fect, but in several respects they differ 
from other lists of the kind. Those are 
prepared from a point of view different 
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from ours. They are lists of books which 
circulate most freely in libraries, or 
which classes of children name as their 
favorites; but our list tries to suggest a 
few of the best books along the lines of 
the child’s interest and of his develop- 
ment—stories, poetry, myths, fairy tales, 
history, biography, travels, adventure, 
nature study. Some of the books are 
accepted as classics, others are important 
for the knowledge or culture they give; 
some are notable for a pure and lively 
style; others, faulty in style, may teach 
a valuable lesson. My own view is that 
modern popular literature should be given 
in small doses, yet experience with chil- 
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dren teaches us that we cannot dogma- 
tize about these things. It is usually a 
mistake to give a child only what he most 
enjoys. ‘The mind requires a mixed diet, 
and the too peaceable child cultivates his 
imagination unduly, while the dreamy, 
idle and imaginative mind needs to be 
trained to quickness and observation. 
The child who hates poetry probably 
needs just the development of spiritual 
perception which the highest poetry 
gives. This has been our effort in this 
important work of the Mothers’ Confer- 
ence—the providing, as far as we are 
able, of these lists of good books for 
mothers and children. 





> 
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OFFICIAL 


EPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, June, 1900. 


HE following are the dates on which the ex- 

aminations will be held at the several 

State Normal Schools, with the names of the 
examiners in attendance at each school: 

West Chester, Tuesday, June 5th, 9 a. m.— 
Deputy Supt. Henry Houck; Principal A. C. 
Rothermel, Kutztown; Co. Supts. Eli M. Rapp, 
Berks; D. L. Hower, Wayne; Frank H. Jarvis, 
Wyoming; and Supts. Louise D. Baggs, Bristol; 
R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; and George Howell, 
Scranton. 

Mansfield, Monday, June 11th, 9 a. m.—Dep- 
uty Supt. John Q. Stewart; Principal A. E. 
Maltby, Slippery Rock; Co. Supts. John E. 
Myers, McKean; Charles E. Moxley, Susque- 
hanna; and Supts. D. Fleisher, Columbia; J. C. 
Kendall, Homestead; Addison Jones, West 
Chester; and J. B. Richey, New Brighton. 

Bloomsburg, Monday, June 11th, 9 a. m.— 
Deputy Supt. Henry Houck; Principal E. O. 
Lyte, Millersville; Co. Supts. F. C. Bowersox, 
Snyder; D. H. Gardner, York; H. V. B. Garver, 
Dauphin; Mattie M. Collins, Cameron; and 
Supts. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville; and H. C. 
Missimer, Erie City. 

Lock Haven, Monday, June 11th, 9 a. m.— 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; Principal T. B. 
Noss, California; Co. Supts. Benjamin Apple, 
Northumberland; Henry S. Wertz, Blair; A. G. 
C. Smith, Delaware ; and Supts. Ira Shipman, 
Sunbury; W. F. Harpel, Shamokin; H. J. 
Wickey, Middletown. 

Edinboro, Wédnesday, June 13th, 9 a. m.— 
Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart; Principal G. M. 
D. Eckels, Shippensburg; Co. Supts. Ezra H. 
Bryner, Perry; Ira L. Bryner, Cumberland; 
James S. Fruit, Mercer; and Supts. N. P. Kins- 
ley, Franklin; J. W. Canon, New Castle; and 
John A. Gibson, Butler. 

Slippery Roek, Monday, June 18th, 9 a. m.— 
Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart; Principal 


George P. Bible, East Stroudsburg; Co. Supts. 
E. E. Mixer, Crawford; Howard I. Painter, 
Butler; Orlo J. Gunning, Warren; and Supts. 
S. B. Shearer, Carlisle; Charles J. Boak, Beaver 
Falls; and E. Mackey, Reading. 


California, Monday, June 18th, 9 a. m— 
Deputy Supt. Henry Houck; Principal J. F. 
Bigler, Edinboro; Co. Supts. H. M. Roth, 
Adams; J. G. Becht, Lycoming; J. T. Stewart, 
Indiana; and Supts. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; 
A. M. Wyant, Greensburg; and Geo. W. Twit- 
myer, Bethlehem. 

Millersville, Monday, June 18, 9 a. m.—State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer. Principal A. J. 
Davis, Clarion; Co. Supts. F. W. Meylert, Sulli- 
van; Ira L. Bryner, Cumberland; and Supts. D. 
S. Keith, Altoona; James M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
barre; William C. Estler, Ashland. 

Shippensburg, Wednesday, June 2oth, 9 a. m. 
—Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart; Principal J. 
R. Flickinger, Lock Haven; Co. Supts. Oden 
C. Gortner, Juniata; M. J. Brecht, Lancaster; 
T. L. Gibson, Cambria; S. G. Rudy, Hunting- 
don; J. W. Sweeny, Elk; and Supt. J. A. Mc- 
Laughry, Sharon. 

Kutztown, Wednesday, June 20th, 9 a. m.— 
Deputy Supt. Henry Houck; Principal J. P. 
Welsh, Bloomsburg; Co. Supts. H. K. Bender, 
Northampton; John W. Snoke, Lebanon; A. S. 
Beisel, Carbon; and Supts. J. A. Robb, Lock 
Haven; Owen R. Wilt, South Bethlehem; and 
W. N. Ehbrhart, Mahanoy City. 

East Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 20th, 9 
a.“m.—State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; Princi- 
pal D. J. Waller, Indiana; Co. Supts. Frank P. 
Hopper, Luzerne; George Sawyer, Pike; W. A. 
Snyder, Clinton; George W. Weiss, Schuylkill; 
H. S. Putnam, Bradford; and Supt. Joseph B. 
Gabrio, Hazleton Township, Luzerne County. 

Clarion, Monday, June 25th, 9 a. m.—Deputy 
Supt. Henry Houck; Principal Andrew Thomas. 
Smith, Mansfield; Co. Supts. W. F. Zumbro, 
Franklin; W. A. Beer, Clarion; John S. Carroll, 
Fayette; George F. Martin, Greene; and Supts. 
R. T. Adams, Lebanon; Lee Smith, Uniontown. 

Indiana, Wednesday, June 27th, 9 a. m.— 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; Principal 
George M. Philips, West Chester; Co. Supts. 
Thomas M. Stewart, Lawrence; J. C. Wolfe, 
Armstrong; Chester A. Moore, Beaver; and 
Supts. Charles Lose, Williamsport; H. F. 
Brooks, McKeesport; and J. M. Reed, Mifflin 
Township, Allegheny County. 
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ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 
Te Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 





the School Boards shall organize ‘‘within 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.’’ As itis important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize pene tly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
atime for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose, and give due notice to the new direct- 
ors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting forthe purpose of organiza- 
tion, directors should first elect a ¢emporary 
President and Secretary, and proceed to as- 
certain who aremembers, by having read the 
election returns placed in the hands of the 
old Board by the proper election officers. 
Disputed points concerning claims to seats 
must be disposed of. Questions arising out 
of tie votes must be settled. And when it is 
ascertained who are members, the Board is 
ready to organize permanently by electing a 
—. a secretary and a_ treasurer. 

hose having a right to vote under the tem- 
porary organization are the directors hold- 
ing over and the persons duly notified of 
their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the permanent organization are the 
directors holding over and the persons found 
entitled to seats in the Board by their elec- 
tion. Among the items of business that 
should be attended to by the new Boards on 
the day of organization, are the following : 

I. sop persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certifi- 
cate from the old Board, whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 
of the officers of the new Board, and forward 
them to the proper County Superintendent 
for approval and transmission to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 7hzs duty 
Should not be neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of 
the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meeting of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for The School Fournal or not. The law per- 
mits and encourages all Boards of Directors 
to subscribe for one copy for each member 
at the expense of the district. No Board can 
well afford to be without it, not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestive- 
ness to thoughtful men who feel a proper 
sense of the grave responsibilities that de- 
volve upon them as School Directors. The 
law authorizing subscription (see Pennsyl- 
vania School Laws and Decisions, pages 
238 and 239) and the decisions under it are 
very clear and definite, as follows: 

CCL. That the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal shall be recognized as the official organ 
of the Department of Common Schools of 
this Commonwealth, in which the current 
decisions made by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools shall be published free of 
charge, together with all official circulars, 
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and such other letters of explanation and 
instruction as he may find it necessary or 
advisable to issue from time to time, includ- 
ing his annual report ; and the Superin- 
tendent is hereby authorized to subscribe 
for one copy of said School Journal, to be 
sent to each Board of School Directors in 
the State, for public use, and charge the 
cost thereof to the contingent expenses of 
the Department of Common Schools. — Act 
May 8, 1855, Sec. 9, Pamphlet Laws, p. 5rr. 

167. Zhe Journal is the official organ of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and 
the decisions, advices, explanations, con- 
struction and information, with the instruc- 
tions and forms published in the official de- 

artment of it, are of equal authority and 
orce as if contained in this digest. 

168. The copy sent to the Secretary of 
each District at the cost of the State is to 
be laid before the Board at the next meetin 
after its receipt, and the file thus receiv 
is to be preserved by the Secretary and 
handed to his successor. 

169. Each Board has the right to subscribe 
for one copy of 7he Journal for each mem- 
ber, at the cost of the district, as a means of 
information in relation to the duties of their 
offices, and the condition and operations of 
the system in other parts of the State. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES. 








The following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates since 
the last report in February number of Zhe 
Journal ; 

590. Mary E. Sleichter, Scotland, Frank- 
lin county, Wilson College, B. A., issued 
January 9, I900. 

591. O. W. Ensworth, Warren, Warren 
county, Oberlin College, A. B., issued Jan- 
uary 19, 1900. 

592. Albert H. Wells, Scranton, Lacka- 
wanna county, Lafayette College, B. S., 
January I9, 1900. 

593. Harry B. McCullough, Allentown, 
Lehigh county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., 
issued January 24, 1900. 

594. H. Allen Leader, Richmond, Wayne 
county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., issued 
January 30, 1900. ; 

595. F. M. Loomis, Scranton, Lackawanna 
county, Colgate University, A. B., issued 
February 5, 1900. 

596. Robert L. Wallace, Darlington, Beaver 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
February 7, 1900. 

597. Edward T. Daugherty, Carlisle, Cum- 
berland county, Dickinson College, A. B., 
issued February 15, 1900. 

598. Bruce Hughes, Harrisonville, Fulton 
county, Dickinson College, A. B., issued 
February 15, 1900. 

599. Reuben L. Rentz, Lewisburg, Union 
county, Bucknell University, A. B., issued 
February 15, orm 

600. J. Hassler Reber, Waynesboro, Frank- 
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lin county, Lebanon Valley College, B. S., 
issued March 6, 1900. 

601. Angelo L. Lackey, Rocky Grove, 
Venango county, Grove City College, A.B., 
issued March 14, 1900. 

602. Lee Smith, Uniontown, Fayette 
county, West Virginia University, A. B., 
March 19, Igoo. 

603. A. T. Bennett, York Springs, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., issued 
March 22, 1900. 

604. Stanley E. Brasefield, East Strouds- 
burg, Monroe county, Lafayette College, 
M. S., issued March 29, 1900. 

605. C. Dison Koch, Curwensville, Clear- 
field county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., 
issued April 9, 1900. 

606. Eva L. Wilson, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
April 9, 1900. 

607. Orville P. DeWitt, Royersford, Mont- 
gomery county, Lebanon Valley College, 
A. B., issued April 13, 1900. 

608. Jos. M. Houston, McCracken, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, A. B., issued 
April 13, 1900. 

609. John D. Myer, Bellefonte, Centre 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued April 20, 1900. 

610. Geo. H. Hunsicker, Allentown, Le- 
high county, Lehigh University, ——. 
issued April 20, 1900. 

611. Charles E Hower, Boalsburg, Centre. 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued April 24, 1900. 

612. Harry W.Mayer,Sacramento,Schuyl- 
kill county, Lebanon Valley College, B.S., 
issued April 24, 1900. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 








THE following Normal School trustees 
have been appointed by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the ensu- 
ing term of three years: 

West Chester— Hon. L. G. McCauley, 
West Chester; J. Preston Thomas, Whit- 
ford, Pa. 

Bloomsburg—C. W. Miller and C. C. Pea- 
cock, Bloomsburg. 

Kutztown—Daniel H. Schweyer, Bowers: 
Lewis B. Butz, Kutztown. 

Clarion—J. W. Greenland and W. J. Reed, 
Clarion. 

Shippensburg — Hon. H. C. Greenawalt, 
Fayetteville; H. R. Hawk, Shippensburg. 

Slippery Rock—Lee S. Smith, Pittsburg; 
W. J. East, Beaver. 

Lock Haven— Dr. R. Armstrong and S. 
M. McCormick, Lock Haven. 

Millersville — John S. Mann, Columbia; 
Dr. O. T. Huebener, Lancaster. 

East Stroudsburg—Hon. R. F. Schwartz, 
Analomink; A. W. Dickson, Scranton. 

Indiana— James R. Hammond, Bolivar; 
W. J. Mitchell, Indiana. 

Edinboro — Clark D. Eckels, Cambridge 
Springs; Hon. E. W. Smiley, Franklin. 
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California—J. B. Finley, Monongahela; 
J. A. Berkey, Somerset; Joseph A. Herron, 
Monongahela, two years. 


— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENy—Supt. Hamilton: It is with 
feelings of personal sadness that I announce 
the death of my friend and co-worker, Supt. 
J. S. Keefer, of Braddock, which occurred at 
his home April11z. Shortly after his return 
from the meeting of city and borough 
superintendents held in Philadelphia, ' 
was stricken down with a fever from which 
he never recovered. His death is a severe 
blow to the educational interests of our 
community. He was widely known and 
greatly respected for his many sterling 
qualities and for his quiet, earnest work. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Nine districts, 
using the Grade System, held their eighth 
grade examination. The lists of questions 
were furnished by the superintendent, and 
the grades of those who took the examina- 
tion were sent to him to be examined. We 
think that during the next year other dis- 
tricts will adopt the course of study. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Many of our 
county schools have closed. The work 
done during the year in most of the dis- 
tricts has been satisfactory to the patrons. 
A large number of our teachers will go to 
school for six or eight weeks after the close 
of their term. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The examina- 
tions of pupils applying for graduation in 
the county course of study were held on 
successive Saturdays. Eighty-six pupils 
took the examination for graduation in the 
county course of study. Of this number, 
which does not include the graduates in 
boroughs having a _ special course of 
study, sixty-nine received diplomas. On 
March 21st we attended flag-raising exer- 
cises at Pleasantville; also an educational 
meeting held there in the evening. The 
good programme and the large attendance 
on both occasions reflect credit upon the 
teachers and reveal an active interest on the 
part of the patrons. An enthusiastic edu- 
cational meeting was held at Woodbury. 
Most of the schools of the county have 
closed. From present indications the aver- 
age daily attendance this year will be as 
high as the good attendance during the first 
six months of the term led us to expect. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Twelve pupils were 
graduated from the Williamsburg high 
school, seven from Roaring Spring, and 
four from Martinsburg. The commence- 
ment exercises were highly commended by 
the large audiences in attendance at the 
several places. Principals J. A. Hindman, 
E. S. Kagarise, and J. K. Ritchey will con- 
duct a Teachers’ Summer Training School 
at Juniata, Martinsburg and Roaring Spring. 
The prospect is for a good attendance. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: On the 28th of 
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March I finished my visits to the schools, 
having visited every school house in the 
county since September 12, 1899. I found 
quite a variety in the schools and in the 
teachers; yet on the whole we have schools 
and teachers of whom we can be proud. 
March 31st was examination day for our 
public school diplomas, when examinations 
were held in twenty-one different places; 
over 225 pupils entered; 140 passed and will 
receive the county diploma. I attended the 
Round Table conference held in Greenville, 
and am pleased to say that I never attended 
a better school meeting than was that con- 
vention. The school reports, to which 
reference was made some time ago, are 
bringing in some good news which I could 
not get in the course of my regular visita- 
tions. I think they will be of some benefit 
to the teachers. Many of our teachers will 
attend school this spring at the different 
Academies and the Normal in our county; 
others will teach select schools. 
CARBON—Supt. Beisel: Lehighton, Lans- 
ford and Packerton have organized mothers’ 
meetings. Most of the meetings are well 
attended. We havesucceeded in arousing a 
deeper interest among the parents. Banks 
township started libraries in Jeanesville, 
Treekow, Leviston and Audenried. Each 
library contains about two hundred volumes. 
I visited all the schols in the county except 
one, that being closed on the day I made 
my round through the township; I find the 
schools doing good work. A number of 
schools celebrated the April Arbor Day. 
The Lansford schools held appropriate exer- 
cises in which the citizens manifested great 
interest. Nearly all the country schools 
are closed now. The attendance kept up 
fairly well to the eud. The seven months 
term takes well in Carbon. 
CUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner: Although 
a little late, we may still report that our 
County Institute was a pronounced success. 
At several of the sessions the attendance 
was estimated at 1600; of directors, 125 were 
— Our instructors represented the 
est talent of the institute platform. Our 
local institutes were no less successful. Al- 
most all the teachers and hundreds of 
friends attended these meetings. The 
library movement is going forward. Many 
teachers, by the close of the term, will have 
placed a number of good books in the hands 
of their pupils. All professional certificates 
will be called in and re-examined this 
spring. The standard for provisional cer- 
tificates will again be raised. 
FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: I have worked 
hard during the month of April. With the 
help of ex-Supt. Potter almost every school 
in the county has been visited; to some of 
them I made two visits. An extensive coal 
field is being developed in Fayette, and it is 
probable that from fifty to seventy-five new 
school houses will be built during the 
summer. I am getting better work done in 
teachers’ examinations this year than last 
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year, and am glad to report progress along 
this iine. 

GREENE—Supt. Martin: The Waynesburg 
School Board has purchased a lot on which 
a new school building will be erected during 
the coming summer. It will be a ten-room 
brick building, with directors’ room and an 
auditorium. The cost will be about $45,000. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Alexandria 
and Petersburg each held very interesting 
graduating exercises. Dr. Geo. E. Reed, 
President of Dickinson College and State 
Librarian, was present at Alexandria and 
gave a very pleasing and profitable address. 
The church in which the exercises were held 
was crowded to overflowing. Thenew public 
library at Alexandria is nearing completion. 

INDIANA—Supt. Stewart: All the country 
schools have closed and all the town schools, 
except those of Indiana. With few excep- 
tions the schools have been successful. 
Most of the teachers who hold provisional 
certificates have entered the Normal School 
or some select school. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: The rural 
schools have all closed. This has been one 
of the most satisfactory terms in our history. 
Teachers carried on local institutes with 
much profit. Patrons gave more support 
than formerly, and responded liberally to 
the public school library movement. One 
hundred and twenty-seven pupils were ex- 
amined for the common school diploma; 
fifty-nine were successful. Many of our 
good teachers will seek employment in 
other lines, unless there is an advance in 
wages in some districts the coming term. 

JuniaTA—Supt. Gortner: Thus far we 
have held four separate examinations in the 
common school course, and twenty-six 
young ladies and gentlemen received the 
diploma. Commencement exercises were 
held in East Waterford and McCul- 
loch’s Mills before large and appreciative 
audiences; the graduates acquitted them- 
selves with much honor. The idea of 
graduation from the. township schools, 
although largely a new feature in the edu- 
cational system of the county, is highly 
appreciated by the pupils, and is meeting 
the hearty approval of the patrons. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: A public 
meeting was held in Jefferson township to 
consider the question of consolidating and. 
grading the schools. Sentiment seemed 
strongly in favor of consolidation. On 
Saturday, April 28, the sixth monthly 
meeting of our Teachers’ Training Class 
was held. Examinations for the teachers’ 
provisional certificate will begin May 15 
and close June 30. 

LANCASTER — Supt. Brecht: Providence 
township erected last summer a new brick 
house of ample dimensions at Hickory 
Grove. The building stands on an acre of 
ground, has a well-lighted cellar under the 
whole of it, and is furnished with cloak 
rooms and other modern conveniences. The 
house is heated from the cellar by a hot-air 
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furnace so constructed as to draw off the 
foul air and supply the room with fresh air 
heated. The yard will be enclosed this 
spring with a new fence, given a good 
cover of grass, and planted with trees. 
Elizabethtown borough placed an organ in 
each of its school rooms and employs Prof. 
W. D. Keeny, of Manheim, to spend a day 
every week in its schools to give instruction 
in the rudiments of vocal music. The 
Teachers’ Natural Science Club held two 
ublic meetings since February 1. On 
th occasions the programme was packed 
with good things from field and forest and 
the audiences present were large and appre- 
ciative. Its last public meeting for the 
year will be held in Lititz on the first Satur- 
day of May. Harper's Weekly found its 
way regularly during the latter half of the 
winter term to the reading table of the New 
Holland high school. Theschool term now 
about closing showed a marked revival of 
interest in the subject of mental arithmetic. 
Algebra also was taught in more of our 
schools during the term than at any other 
time in the past eighteen or twenty years. 
The daily attendance of the schools is from 
five to seven per cent. better than in former 
years. The explanation may be found in 
three facts; the compulsory school law, the 
health of the community, and the better 
tone of school sentiment prevailing. 
LEBANON — Supt. Snoke: During the 


month of April I examined the graduates of 

the Myerstown high school and the candi- 

dates for the common school diploma 

throughout the one Of the 59 candi- 
em 


dates who presented t selves all but six 
passed. At Myerstown there were nineteen 
members in the senior class, thirteen of 
whom passed. The commencement exer- 
cises were held in the Reformed church. A 
large concourse of people witnessed the in- 
teresting exercises. Rev. Lewis Fluck, 
pastor of the Reformed church, delivered an 
excellent address on the occasion. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: All our schools 
except those of the boroughs closed with 
the present month. There was no jarrin 
in the machinery of our public schools, an 
the work done by our teachers was very satis- 
factory. There were a few failures, but the 
number is small, and these more from lack 
of judgment than of literary qualifications. 
The examinations for graduation from the 
rural schools were held during the early 
part of the month and proved very satisfac- 
tory. They were largely attended by the 
teachers, directors, parents and friends of 
education. Ninety-eight were examined, of 
whom seventy-eight passed. These exami- 
nations are a great stimulus to the schools, 
and have a tendency to secure better work 
in the future on the part of both teachers 
and pupils. 

LUZERNE— Supt. Hopper: During the 
month I visited the schools of Wright, 
Slocum, Dorrance, Hollenback, Nescopeck, 
Conyngham, Fairview, and Plains town- 
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ships, and Nescopeck Ind., Forty Fort, 
Luzerne, Wyoming, Dorranceton, and part 
of West Pittston and Ashley boroughs. 
With few exceptions I found the work in 
these schools very satisfactory. The work 
done in vocal music and drawing in the 
West Pittston schools is especially com- 
mendable. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: The new system 
of term reports brings in excellent results. 
I am in touch with every pupil in the town- 
ships. Eight grade examination diplomas 
have been filled out. Our township schools 
are closed, and the city schools will close 
soon. 

a gg ae oy Hannawalt: Many of our 
teachers will be found in the different 
Normal schools during the spring term. 
W. H. Moist, of Bratton, T. H. Speigelmire, 
H. M. Bubb, and Harry Firth, of Decatur, 
have been instrumental in having bells 
placed upon their school houses. Other 
teachers have secured music books. J. T. 
Baker, of Milroy, will conduct an eight 
weeks Normal term. 

MonroE—Supt. Walter: I have visited 
all the schools of the county once, some 
twice, and some three times, and feel satis- 
fied that they have kept fully up to the 
standard of former years. Most of the 
schools in the county have closed. Com- 
mencement exercises were of special interest 
in a number of the districts,having graduat- 
ing classes in the course of study for mixed 
schools. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Appel: The 
final examination for rural and village 
schools was well attended. Fifty-three 
pupils were successful in passing and were 
granted the Common School diploma. 
Nearly all the teachers have made their 
annual term reports. Each teacher fills 
out two; one is kept in the Superintendent’s 
office and the other sent to the Secretary of 
the School Board, who will give it to the 
succeeding teacher. 

PIKE—Supt. Sawyer: On Saturday, April 
28, the teachers of the Matamoras high 
school met in a local institute with other 
teachers of their own and adjoining dis- 
tricts. It was my pleasure to attend and 
participate in the exercises. In point of 
interest and because of the work done by 
teachers the institute was a decided success. 
Many topics relating to actual school-room 
work were presented by the teachers, and 
these with interesting discussions consti- 
tuted the exercises of the day. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: About 100 appli- 
cants for graduation from the schools of the 
county were examined; of this number per- 
haps one-fourth failed to meet the require- 
ments. These examinations are uniform 
throughout the county, and are conducted 
by committees appointed by the Superin- 
tendent. Examinations for graduation 
from the various borough schools were held 
in Somerset, Confluence, Rockwood, Berlin, 
Salisbury and Meyersdale. These towns 
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have courses of study requiring two to four 
years of work beyond the common school 
grades. I am pleased to report that the 
schools of Somerset have added quite a 
number of volumes to their library, which 
is now one of the best in the county, and 
reflects credit upon those who have been 
instrumental in maintaining it. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: A musical enter- 
tainment was held in Victory township, 
which proved a success. They have had a 
special teacher in this branch during the 
past year, and this entertainment ends the 
year’s work. It was a grand success, and 
showed very clearly that they had got the 
worth of their money, and ought to feel 
encouraged to continue the work next year. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: Commencement 
exercises were held in the borough of Star- 
rucca, with a graduating class of three bright 
boys. The directors of Texas township 
think of establishing a graded school. A 
public meeting was recently held, and the 
various phases of a graded system were dis- 
cussed. All but four of the fifteen schools 
could be brought into one building, and it 
is strange that any one should oppose such 
action. Nearly ali the directors are in favor 
of the plan, and fruitful results are hoped 
for. The yearly reports of the teachers are 
very satisfactory with two exceptions, viz., 
there are many children throughout the 
county who did not attend school the re- 
quired number of days, and many of the 
schools were not visited by a single director 
during the term. Common school diplomas 
were issued to fifty-one pupils of the county. 
The work done in these examinations is im- 
proving every year. 

Wyominc—Supt. Jarvis: Of the thirty- 
nine candidates examined at our central ex- 
aminations, thirty passed. Twenty took 
the final examinations at the county seat; 
of these fifteen passed and will receive the 
county diploma. Good interest was mani- 
fested. Both teachers and citizens attended 
the final examinations, which were con- 
ducted by the County Superintendent. 

CoL_umBiA—Supt. Fleischer: After a suc- 
cessful five months’ term the Erwin night 
school closed with appropriate exercises. 
This school has been a great help to the 
working men of our town. The advantages 
have been so fully appreciated that it is 
thought Mr. Erwin will continue the school 
next year. All the expenses of the school 
have been borne by Mr. Erwin. Since the 
resignation of Prof. McNeal, Prof. Weber, of 
Middletown, has had charge of it. 

CONSHOHOCKEN— Supt. Landis: Arbor 
Day was observed with appropriate exer- 
cises in all our schools. The occasion 
proved a source of much interest and profit 
to both teachers and pupils. Each school 
was honored with the presence of man 
parents and friends. Rev. W. T. Gladhill 
addressed the High School on the import- 
ance of the forest pine. His address was 
appreciated. 
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DUNMORE — Supt. Bovard: Five night 
schools were opened during the winter for 
the benefit of the boys who work in the 
mines and coal-breakers. The attendance 
was good. The Board has erected a very 
comfortable and well-furnished two-room 
school-house, which relieves the crowded 
condition of two of our primary rooms. 
Ten rooms have been added to our school 
buildings within three years. None of our 
schools are now overcrowded, and the 
teachers are able to do more satisfactory 
work. At a local institute, held in the 
high school building, the attendance was 
good, and much interest was aroused in the 
discussions of grammar and spelling. 
Monthly examinations are held in the 7th 
and 8th grades. All questions for the 8th 
grade are prepared under my direction. The 
plan works well, as a record of the monthly 
work is kept as a basis for promotion, along 
with the daily work or class-standing. 

EAsTon—Supt. Cottingham: The latter 
of the two days designated in the Governor’s 
Proclamation as Arbor Days, was duly ob- 
served by all the schools of this city. The 
exercises were conducted within the several 
school buildings, and the same having been 
arranged with special reference to the spirit 
and intent of the day, were happily condu- 
cive to the instruction as well as the inspira- 
tion of pupils in the theme of the occasion. 

MILTON—Supt. Rutt: During the month 
we had two entertainments for the benefit 
of the library. Fisher’s Histories were 
added, and the balance of the money will be 
expended upon equally standard books in 
literature. Plans have been adopted for 
two four-room buildings, and work will 
soon begin upon them. 

NEw CASTLE—Supt. Canon: The Mothers’ 
Meetings that have been held throughout 
the year in the rooms of the primary grades 
have been well attended and have created 
much interest. The parents are always 
glad to see the work done by their children 
and to hear them in recitation and song. 
In all the meetings, besides the general 
exercises by the pupils, some one spoke to 
the parents, usually on the relations be- 
tween ewer and teachers, and the need 
of confidential talks concerning the chil- 
dren whom the mothers know so well and 
of whom the teachers desire to know more. 
These meetings and the subsequent con- 
ferences with parents relative to the 

rogress and deficiencies of the pupils have 
oe of incalculable aid to the teachers. 

PHOENIXVILLE — Supt. Leister: Arbor 
Day was celebrated in all the schools with 
suitable exercises relating to the use of 
trees, shrubs, flowers, etc. The senior class 
of the high school planted a Carolina poplar 
in the public park, and other classes of the 
high school planted Norway maples. 

YRONE—Supt. Ellenberger: We held a 
very successful local institute during the 
month. Supt. Wertz, of Blair county, was 
present and delivered an able address. 
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WHITE BLOSSOMS. 


W. C. Levey. 






Moderato Grazioso. 
1. Underneath the May-tree’s snow-white blos-som, Often have we wandered, you and_ I, 
2. Underneath the May-tree mem-’ry lin- gers Fondly o’er the bliss two hearts confessed, 


2. 






vali, 
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List’ning to the mill stream’s softest whisper, Like a dream serene -ly  glid - ing by. 
When the future seemed so bright and love-ly, As the sun in splendor sank to rest. 








poco cres. 


Happy, happy moments, far too fleeting, Softest whispers loved so well ; Hearts with joy, with joy, to 
Fairest, fairest blossoms fade and wither, Life’s sweet May too soon is gone; Can, oh, can the hearts once 
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geth-er beating, Ten-der se-crets oft would tell; Sweetest secrets oft would tell. 
thus to- gether Cold and loveless fade a- lone? Cold and loveless fade a - lone? 
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Underneath the May-tree’s snow-white blos-som, Oft-en have we wandered, you and I, 
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mu - sic, Like a dream, serene-ly glid-ing by. 
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List’ning to the mill-stream’s softest 
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“[incoln Art Series” 


+ * , Good Pictures become an influence of Perennial Blessing to the School. , * 





‘*Saved.” 

Good The Mothers. 
P; The Baron’s Charger. 

ictures The Sisters. 

for “Right or Left ?”’ 

School= Dido Building Carthage. 

“Our Father.”’ 
room Shakspeare and Friends. 


Also, Life-Size Portraits of 
Walls, George Washington, 
the . Abraham Lincoln, 

‘ Benjamin Franklin, 
Office, Thaddeus Stevens, 
William Penn (Youth), 
Home. William Penn (Middle Age.) 


[These Portraits all Engraved by Rea.] 


and the 








— Fine Engravings only; no Photographs, Photogravures, or Lithographs. 


The Lincoln Art Series is meant to be a collection of Choice and Valuable Pictures for the 
Walls of the School Room, the Office, and the Home. It now includes the following favorite sub- 
jects: Saved (Dog and Child), by Landseer; The Baron’s Charger, by Herring; The Mothers, 
(Animal Picture), by Verbeckhoven; Shakespeare and his Friends, by Faed ; Right or Left, 
(Children’s Play), by Klehaus ; The Sisters and Our Father, by, Barry ; and Dido Building Car- 
thage, by Turner. Also, portraits of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thaddeus Stevens, two portraits of William Penn, one in Youth, the other in Middle Age; 
and a pleasant Child picture of Wilhelmina, the Queen of Holland, at the age of twelve years. All 
these portraits have been specially engraved for the Lincoln Art Series by Rea, one of the most 
skillful engraversinthe world. The half-tones are of unusually large size and excellence, and have 
also been re-engraved by Rea. All the half tone engravings and the portraits of Washington and 
Lincoln are on plate paper 24x30 inches, the other portraits 22x28. These portraits are all of such 
size, life-size and over, that they can be framed quite large, with mat and glass 30x38 or 30x40 inches, 
if desired. Appropriate for Christmas, Birthday, or Wedding Gifts, or for gifts to friends at any 
time, costing little and making the home brighter and more attractive for a life-time. 

These pictures are sent Prepaid by mail or express, securely packed, at One Dollar each ; Three 
for $2.00; Eight for $5.00, or Twenty for $10.00. Lower rates for larger numbers. If you want 
100 or more copies for your Schools, write for Special rates. Any Three pictures that he may select 
will be sent for $1.00 to any Superintendent of Schools. In making up orders, any pictures may be 
selected, ard any numberof any picture preferred. See pages 2, 9, 12, 13 for matter relating to the 


Lincoln Art Series. Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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LINCOLN ART SERIES.—Among the 
portraits in this series of pictures that of 
Abraham Lincoln is from a well-known 
photograph taken during the Civil War. 


It was retouched by Deigendesch to bring | 
out, from many other photographs, the | 


kindly benignant expression—too often 


clouded with the weight of care and sad- | 


ness—which spoke the heart behind it 
and so drew men to him that he became 
the one man most revered and beloved of 
his generation. For this fine portrait we 
had a rare col- 

lection of thir- | 


| 


we knew him personally, a man of the 
granite quality of his native Vermont 
hills, of whom Harry Watterson has well 
said, that “ from 1861 to 1865 he was the 
United States House of Representatives.’’ 
During the four years of.the late Civil 
War Abraham Lincoln and Thaddeus 
Stevens were the two men wielding 
greatest power in Washington. The 
service rendered by this man to Penn- 
sylvania, in preventing the repeal in 1835 
of her Common School Law, and to the 
United States 
inherstruggle 





ty-five photo- 
graphs, which 
were taken at 
different times 
some of them 
marvelously 
unlike all the 
rest. Weknow 
no other pic- 
ture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln 
that we like so 
well. It grows 
upon one, and 
is good to live 
withasitlooks 
down from the 
wall. That of 
George Wash- 
ington is from 
the favorite 
(Athenzeum ) 
portrait, by 
Gilbert Stuart 
The publica- 
tion of this no- 
ble portrait in 
1899, is com- 
memorative of 
thehundredth 





<4 ,. at, 1s . 





for nationalex 
istence should 
be more wide- 
ly recognized. 
The pictures, 
William Penn 
in youth and 
| in middleage, 
| are good his- 
toricportraits. 
The first is in 
the building 
of the Histori- 
cal Society of 
Pennsylvania, . 
the second in 
Independence 
Hall, both in 
Philadel phia. 
‘*TheSisters’’ 
is a charming 
life picture by 
Chas A Barry, 
enlarged for 
this art series. 
Whittier, the 
poet, was so at- 
tracted by this 
picturethat he 
wrote a choice 











year from the 
death of the 
Father of his 
Country. No 
other picture 
of Bie yen. or so low-priced is equally 

That of Benjamin Franklin is made 
= the familiar picture by Duplessez, 
painted in Paris during the War of the 
Revolution, for his family, when he was 
the American Minister to France and the 
most noted man at the French capital. 
We are told that the picture of this re- 
markable man was in those days seen 
everywhere in Paris. That of Thaddeus 
Stevens is a very accurate likeness of this 
uncompromising foe to human slavery, as 





He was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. | 


| 
| 





bitof verse up- 
on it which we 
give herewith. 
“‘Our Father’ 
is also repro- 
duced from one of Mr. Barry’s favorite 
drawings. ‘The picture of Wilhelmina, 
the young queen of Holland, at twelve 
years of age, we had made from a por- 
trait from life. All these portraits have 
been engraved specially for the Lincoln 
Art Series by Rea, one of the best engrav- 
ers in the world, whose skill in expression 
is a rare gift and at times simply marvel- 
ous. Any of these heads can be framed 
to large size with excellent effect, glass 
and mat 30x38 or 40 in., and wide frame. 


—Lowell. 
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BEAUTY AND IMMORTALITY.—The mo- 
ment life is free to find full development, 
it seeks beauty as inevitably and by as 
deep an, instinct as it seeks truth. Right 
living, right thinking, right speaking— 
these are all and equally essential to the 
life God meant men to live, if the struc- 
ture and needs of their natures give any 
trustworthy indication of his purpose. 
We are still so far from any spiritual con- 
ception of beauty that we are slow to 
recognize its structural necessity ; we are 
so accustomed to regard it as decorative, 
ornamental, external, that we fail to per- 
ceive its rootage in the spiritual nature 
and its place in the spiritual life. Beauty 
in visible structure and form is righteous- 
ness in structure and form ; for beauty 
reduced to its simplest terms is the best 
way of doing a thing; the best because 











pense, but must always and everywhere 
give to the minutest detail of work the last 
touch of absolute perfection. 

Living in an incomplete world, in an 
unfinished civilization, and being our- 
selves only sketches and outlines of what 
we are to be, we lose, not the passionate 
craving for beauty, but the clear percep- 
tion of its moral necessity. The same law 
which imposes righteousness upon us im- 
poses beauty as well; it is only in our 
blindness that we separate the two or im- 
agine that there is antagonism between 
them. Beauty is the highest form of 
righteousness, and until righteousness is 
beautiful it has not reached its highest 
form. We are so accustomed to right- 
eousness in its rudimentary forms in our- 
selves and others that we lose sight of 
this great truth. There are times when 





most com- -— partial de- 
plete, ade- velopment 
quate, and seems inev- 
final. Man itable and 
is moral on- takes with 
ly when he it apparent 
does right postpone- 
in speech as ment of the 
inact,when finer forms 
his words: of spiritual 
as well as unfolding ; 
his deeds the Puritan 
express the was, at his 
very high- best, a no- 
est quality ble figure ; 
of his being but he was 
and reveal the man of 
his inmost a crisis, not 
conscience. the master 
It is not ir- Saved.—Landseer. of a final, 
reverent to These fine Half-tone Engrabings are all made from Origina. Art Proofs. greater de- 
say that the —— | velopment 





ferns reveal the conscience of God as truly 
as the stars above us declare His glory. 
We are in the habit of speaking of Him 
as the Creator, but we forget that, in the 
very nature of things, a divine creator 
must be a divine artist. God could not 
do things badly without violating His own 
nature ; it is well to remember this fact 
when we are tempted to reject something 
in Nature of which we do not see the 
beauty. Beauty is wrought into the very 
structure of the world, because beauty is 
the final form of expression—the natural 
and only form in which God can create 
things. An ugly world would be an im- 
moral world. Therefore the ferns reveal 
the conscience of God the Artist—the con- 
science which takes no account of the 
possibilities of recognition and recom- 





of spiritual or social life. There can be in- 
tegrity without beauty, if beauty must be 
postponed ; but such an integrity is al- 
ways partial and preliminary; it can never 
be final. ‘‘ The beauty of holiness’’ is 
not an empty phrase; it means much 
which we have not mastered as yet. For 
every knotted and gnarled character, like 
Knox and Cromwell, bent on doing the 
will of God, men ought to be grateful ; 
such men are the heroes of the tremen- 
dous struggles of the race for the right to 
live freely and completely ; but its heroes 
of the freer and fuller life are men of a 
higher mould. Beauty is not always, 
under all conditions, within reach of the 
righteous ; but after the severe struggle, 
there must be other ways and other days 
before them, and in the final stages of 
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their being they, also, must find beauty. 
Immortality must bring beauty with it. 

In so far as the saints have been un- 
lovely, they have been undeveloped ; 
in so far as the heroes have lacked har- 
mony and sweetness, they have lacked 
maturity in righteousness and strength. 
There has been but one perfect life on 
earth, and the beauty of that life was 
the effluence of its righteousness, the 
radiance of its divinity. Christ had 
all the strength of the heroic fighters for 
truth, without a touch of their harshness | 
and unloveliness ; he had all the courage 
of the reform- {~ 
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home in His speech as in the air, the 
fields, and the sky. In gesture, deed, and 
word ; in all the crises of His life and in 
the presence of all men ; in joy gnd sor- 
row, in death and in resurrection, beauty 
clothed Him like a garment. As He was 
Truth, so He was Beauty ; for truth, when 
it ascends to the highest stage and there 
finds its final expression, is also beauty. 
In beautiful forms, therefore, the soul 
‘* craves the image of its own beauty and 
the emblems of its own immortality.’ 
| This craving is none the less real because 
| it is often unintelligent ; it is instinctive 
in allmenwho 





ers, without a 
trace of their | 
narrow- mind- 

edness, their 

lackof imagin- 

ation ; he had 

the calmness 

of the seeker | 
after the truth | 
with notouch | 
of his indiffer- | 
ence to indi- | 
viduals. He | 
was so harmo- | 
nious that we 
find it almost. | 

impossible to | 

comprehend, | ' |” 
him. He re-' | | J: 
verses all the 
conceptions of 
the saint, and 
the hero, and 
the great man 
that have been 
held from time 
to time; he ut- 
terly failed to 
meet the ex- 
pectations of 








have any spir- 
itual vitality ; 
and there are 
many persons 
to whom ugly 
inharmonious 
surroundings 
bring what is 
very similar to 
physical pain. 
Sin in all its 
forms is only 
hideous; so it 
canneverwear 
beauty saveas 
a mask, and it 
cannot wear 
it long. Inthe 
|): | exact degree 
‘+ in which we 
‘| hate sin do we 
also long for 
‘| the beauty of 
| holiness,inthe 
exact degree 
in which we 
long for per- 

| fection do we 
also crave the 

. '| | beauty ‘in life, 
| formand man- 








those who had | - 
long watched 
for the com- : i 
ing of a great Messiah. So accustomed 
are we to imperfect development, with its 
confusions of violence with force, of ruth- 
lessness with strength, of selfishness with 
genius, that we cannot easily reconcile 
the beauty of Christ’s nature with its 
immeasurable resources. When the cre- 
ative artist appeared among us, He was 
beautiful because He was divine. His 
words shared the beauty of the world, 
and in parable and teaching He associated 
these forms with the spiritual life. Birds 
and flowers and stars are as much at 


The Athenzum 


ner’ about us, 


Portrait.—Stuart. 
_| that will cor- 


| respond with the inner vision. So long as 


we lack that harmony we are driven back 


| upon ourselves and become the prey of 


that dissatisfaction which always springs 
out of discord. When we come upon 
perfect beauty in any form, a sudden 
thrill warns us that we are facing one of 
those last perfect touches in which an 
idea, a vision, an experience, is born into 
and vitalizes a form. So in all the great- 
est art we seem to find ourselves; and in 
finding ourselves we instinctively confer 
immortality upon the form which shares 
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our life. An artist pours his life into his 
book, his statue, his building, his picture, 
with the conviction that he has laid up 
for himself that fame which is the human 
synonym for immortality ; and men guard 
and cherish the perfect work because, be- 
ing perfect, they are persuaded that it 
must endure. So the marbles remain 
though the Greeks are gone; the Ma- 
donna survives though Raphael has de- 
parted; the Fifth Symphony speaks 
though Beethoven is silent ; Westminster 
abides though its builders have perished. 
In its art the race sees the visible em- 
blems of its immortality.— Zhe Outlook. 

Can we do better than to enlist the influ- 
ence of the Beautiful in the School-room ? 
Good taste, in most cases, is surely due 





ain't no sign of a break-up in this yer hot 
weather.’’ To him the piled up glories 
of gold and purple and amber and ame- 
thyst serve only as weather forecasts. It 
is the same with many a good girl. Year 
after year, spring, summer, autumn, may 
lead their flowery train across the hills, 
and over the fields, right under her very 
eyes —violets, azaleas, daisies, asters, 
golden-rod—but to her all ‘‘them wild 
things’’ are alike, ‘‘jes’ weeds.’’ It 
is because these people are utterly de- 
void of this feeling for the beautiful that 
their lives are so pitifully empty and bare. 
Do you remember what Landor says in 
that exquisite prose-lyric of his, Zhe 
Child in the House ?—‘‘ and. in thinking 
of the very poor, it was not the things that 





to culture 





“most men 








rather than to care most 
the intuitive for that he 
appreciation yearned to 
and recogni- give them, 
tion of beau- but it was 
ty. Itis rath- fairer ros- 
er a matter of es, perhaps, 
nurture than and power 
of nature; we to taste at 
seldom stop ease but not 
to think how so task bur- 
much of our dened, acer 
own boasted tain desir- 
taste is due able clear 
to the envi- light in the 
ronment we early morn, 
had as little thro’ which 
children, to sometimes 
the rugs that he noticed 
were on the them,allun 
floors, to the conscious 
pictures on of it, upon 
the walls, the Bi FE their way to 
chairs we sat The Baron’s Charger.—Herring. their early 
on,thedishes toil.’’ This 


we ate from, the topics we heard discussed 
by our elders. At what a disadvantage, 
then, is the child whose home or school 
is lacking in everything that makes for 
artistic development. Take, for example, 
many a child who attends our rural 
schools, and our town schools as well, 
what is there to develop in him a love of 
the beautiful? ‘‘ Nature!’’ some one en- 
thusiastically exclaims. Yes, but che ap- 
preciation of natural beauty is itself a 
cultivated faculty. The uncultured boy 
that I have in mind would look unmoved 
upon a sunset that must be the despair of 
a painter and the joy of a poet, and turn 
away saying, drawlingly, ‘‘ I ’low as how 
it’s a-gwine to rain to-morrow,”’ or ‘“Thar 





inestimable service would indeed be doing 
more for these people, to open their eyes 
to the wonder and glory of the natural 
world, than to give them food and cloth- 
ing. The greatest possible good that 
could be done them would be to arouse 
them from their dull, apathetic, dead 
selves to a sense of the joy of living ; to 
give them ‘‘ beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.’’ We 
can only hope to do this, even then only 
approximately, by beginning with the 
children. And here is the great oppor- 
tunity of the teacher, to develop some 
sense of the beautiful in the children com- 
mitted to his or her care. The task may 
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their being they, also, must find beauty. 
Immortality must bring beauty with it. 

In so far as the saints have been un- 
lovely, they have been undeveloped ; 
in so far as the heroes have lacked har- 
mony and sweetness, they have lacked 
maturity in righteousness and strength. 
There has been but one perfect life on 
earth, and the beauty of that life was 
the effluence of its righteousness, the 
radiance of its divinity. Christ had 
all the strength of the heroic fighters for 
truth, without a touch of their harshness 
and unloveliness ; he had all the courage | 
of the reform- {~ 





home in His speech as in the air, the 
fields, and the sky. In gesture, deed, and 
word ; in all the crises of His life and in 
the presence of all men ; in joy gnd sor- 
row, in death and in resurrection, beauty 
clothed Him like a garment. As He was 
Truth, so He was Beauty ; for truth, when 
it ascends to the highest stage and there 
finds its final expression, is also beauty. 
In beautiful forms, therefore, the soul 
‘‘ craves the image of its own beauty and 
the emblems of its own immortality.’’ 
This craving is none the less real because 
| it is often unintelligent ; it is instinctive 
in allmenwho 





ers, without a 
trace of their | 
narrow- mind- 
edness, their 
lackof imagin- 
ation ; he had | 
the calmness | 
of the seeker | 
after the truth 
with no touch 
of his indiffer- 
ence to indi- 
viduals. He 
was so harmo- 
nious that we 
find it almost | 
impossible to | 
comprehend, | 
him. He re-' 
verses all the | 
conceptions of | 
the saint, and’ 
the hero, and | 
the great man | 
thathavebeen | 
held fromtime | 
totime; he ut- | 
terly failed to | 
meet the ex- | 
pectations of | 








have any spir- 
itual vitality ; 
and there are 
many persons 

to whom ugly 
inharmonious 
surroundings 
bring what is 
very similar to 
physical pain. 
Sin in all its 
forms is only 
hideous; so it 
can neverwear 
beauty save as 

‘., a mask, andit 
; cannot wear 
it long. Inthe 
exact degree 
© |+| in which we 
‘| hate sin do we 
also long for 
the beauty of 
holiness, inthe 
exact degree 
in which we 

_ long for per- 
fection do we 
also crave the 
: '| | beauty'in life, 
| formand man- 








those who had | 
long watched | 
for the com- 
ing ofa great Messiah. So accustomed 
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ner’ about us, 
Re. | that will cor- 


Portrait.—Stuart. 


| respond with the inner'vision. So long as 


are we to imperfect development, with its | 
| upon ourselves and become the prey of 


confusions of violence with force, of ruth- 
lessness with strength, of selfishness with 


genius, that we cannot easily reconcile | 
the beauty of Christ’s nature with its | 


immeasurable resources. 
ative artist appeared among us, He was 
beautiful because He was divine. His 
words shared the beauty of the world, 
and in parable and teaching He associated 
these forms with the spiritual life. 
and flowers and stars are as much at 


When the cre- | 


we lack that harmony we are driven back 


that dissatisfaction which always springs 
out of discord. When we come upon 
perfect beauty in any form, a sudden 
thrill warns us that we are facing one of 
those last perfect touches in which an 
idea, a vision, an experience, is born into 


| and vitalizes a form. So in all the great- 
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est art we seem to find ourselves; and in 
finding ourselves we instinctively confer 
immortality upon the form which shares 
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our life. An artist pours his life into his 
book, his statue, his building, his picture, 
with the conviction that he has laid up 
for himself that fame which is the human 
synonym for immortality ; and men guard 
and cherish the perfect work because, be- 
ing perfect, they are persuaded that it 
must endure. So the marbles remain 
though the Greeks are gone; the Ma- 
donna survives though Raphael has de- 
parted; the Fifth Symphony speaks 
though Beethoven is silent ; Westminster 
abides though its builders have perished. 
In its art the race sees the visible em- 
blems of its immortality.— Zhe Outlook. 

Can we do better than to enlist the influ- 
ence of the Beautiful in the School-room ? 
Good taste, in most cases, is surely due 





ain’t no sign of a break-up in this yer hot 
weather.’’ To him .the piled up glories 
of gold and purple and amber and ame- 
thyst serve only as weather forecasts. It 
is the same with many a good girl. Year 
after year, spring, summer, autumn, may 
lead their flowery train across the hills, 
and over the fields, right under her very 
eyes —violets, azaleas, daisies, asters, 
golden-rod—but to her all ‘‘ them wild 
things’’ are alike, ‘‘jes’ weeds.’’ It 
is because these people are utterly de- 
void of this feeling for the beautiful that 
their lives are so pitifully empty and bare. 
Do you remember what Landor says in 
that exquisite prose-lyric of his, 7he 
Child in the House ?—‘‘ and. in thinking 
of the very poor, it was not the things that 














to culture ———— “most men 
rather than to care most 
the intuitive for that he 
appreciation yearned to 
and recogni- give them, 
tion of beau- but it was 
ty. Itis rath- fairer ros- 
er a matter of es, perhaps, 
nurture than and power 
of nature; we to taste at 
seldom stop ease but not 
to think how so task bur- 
much of our dened, acer 
own boasted tain desir- 
taste is due able clear 
to the envi- light in the 
ronment we early morn, 
had as little thro’ which 
children, to sometimes 
the rugs that he noticed 
were on the them,allun 
floors, to the conscious 
pictures on ac of it, upon 
the walls, the SN their way to 
chairs we sat The Baron’s Charger.—Herring. their early 
on,thedishes toil.’’ This 


we ate from, the topics we heard discussed 
by our elders. At what a disadvantage, 
then, is the child whose home or school 
is lacking in everything that makes for 
artistic development. ‘Take, for example, 
many a child who attends our rural 
schools, and our town schools as well, 
what is there to develop in him a love of 
the beautiful? ‘‘ Nature!’’ some one en- 
thusiastically exclaims. Yes, but che ap- 
preciation of natural beauty is itself a 
cultivated faculty. The uncultured boy 
that I have in mind would look unmoved 
upon a sunset that must be the despair of 
a painter and the joy of a poet, and turn 
away saying, drawlingly, ‘‘I ’low as how 
it’s a-gwine to rain to-morrow,”’ or ‘“Thar 





inestimable service would indeed be doing 
more for these people, to open’ their eyes 
to the wonder and glory of the natural 
world, than to give them food and cloth- 
ing. The greatest possible good that 
could be done them would be to arouse 
them from their dull, apathetic, dead 
selves to a sense of the joy of living ; to 
give them ‘‘ beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.’’ We 
can only hope to do this, even then only 
approximately, by beginning with the 
children. And here is the great oppor- 
tunity of the teacher, to develop some 
sense of the beautiful in the children com- 
mitted to his or her care. ‘The task may 
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seem Herculean as we look into the faces 
of the boys and girls before us and then 
around the bare, unattractive schoolroom. 
What shall we do? 
ginning? I would say: Decorate the 
walls. Iam not calling for any large out- 
lay of money. Fine pictures, choice sub- 

jects and of size large enough for good 
wall decoration, can be had at low prices ; 

and in this day of the illustrated maga- 
zine, pictures may be found in many of 
them that are worthy a place in the school- 
room. Such pictures should be cut out 


and mounted upon heavy paper of a suit- 


Where make a be- | 





to distract the attention. Work that is 
done amid pleasant surroundings is pleas- 
ant work and therefore nearly always 
good work. Let me tell a suggestive little 
story that serves to illustrate my point: 
‘* A party of women were given the privi- 
lege of inspecting a factory devoted to the 
manufacture of thread. ‘Their guide was 
the proprietor of the factory, one of the 
largest in the world. What most im- 
pressed the visitors, however, was not the 
size and evident prosperity of the plant, 
but the beauty of the place. Not only was 
every — and commercial comfort 


able color, — attended to 
for the con- but, so far 
trast. Place as was pos- 
them upon sible, every 
the walls in zesthetical 
groups, not considera- 
very high. tion wasob- 
Let the pu- served here 
pils become as well, by 
accustomed the careful 
to them, so and intelli- 
as to get all gentowner. 
out of them Round the 
that seems wallofeach 
to be possi- of the spa- 
ble, giving cious, well- 
them other windowed, 
pictures at pleasingly 
intervals. attractive 
Prints that apartments 
come along where most 
with many of the work 
of the mag- was under 
azines will way and to 
lend some be finished 
needed bit for market, 
of pleasing there ran a 
color to the broad and 
wall. Don’t exquisitely 
always re- painted bor 
ject a pic- der (frieze), 
ture which the figures 
would not onthe frieze 
please the William Penn, a Youth. in color, as 
cultivated ins teres be in form, fit 








eye of an artist. It is false to suppose that | to grace the walls of a : dwelling rather than 


a child’s sense of beauty is dependent on | 


any choiceness or especial fitness in the 
objects which present themselves to it. 
The child will not notice the crude col- 
oring and the disproportion in drawing, 
but will find oftentimes something there, 


that we perhaps cannot see, to minister | 
to its sense of beauty. And, finally, don’t | 
for one moment entertain the false notion | 


that children will study better in an ut- 
terly bare room where there is nothing | 


amill. Finally one of the women, a prac- 
tical, plain-spoken dame, asked the owner 


| why he made beauty such an object. ‘I 


don’t see the use of a frieze like that in a 
factory,’ she said bluntly; ‘ why do you 
have it ? The mill-owner smiled. ‘Well, it 
is a very practical reason,’ he said ; ‘I find 
it makes better thread.’’’ So good pictures 
on school-room walls make better pupils. 

| For beauty is a spiritual force and always 
has the saving power of ‘‘ making good.’’ 
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Pictures if rightly selected can develop 
the moral, the imaginative and artistic 
senses. The silent influence of a great 
picture is immeasurable. In the plastic, 
impressionable period of childhood their 
influence is especially great, dropping as 
they do their seeds of influence into the 
deepest places of the child’s nature, there 
to fructify and develop until the whole 
nature of the child is leavened. Child- 
hood is the period when all the various 
faculties of the soul are the most deeply 
stirred ; when, as some one finely says, 
‘*the spirit is finding itself and feeling 
the beauty of the world ; when all nature 
is whispering _ 
its secrets of 
beauty and of 
power and of 
knowled ge.”’ 
For such a 
plastic time, 
nothing that 
can inspire or 
enrich and 
ennoble is too 
good, and for 
this reason 
oneofthe best 
and highest 
uses to which 
good pictures 
can be put is 
to arouse and 
feed the mind 
of childhood. 
Because the 
child passes 
a largepart of 
histimeinthe 
school-room, 
its influence 
is often much 
greater than 
the influence 











The verenusenlib bemewuantsser | 


culate among children. By an occasional 
word and question, the motive of each 
picture should be brought out, its story, 
etc., also the main points in the art of the 
picture, the main principles of its compo- 


‘sition that give it its place in the love of 


mankind, and that, explained to the child, 
will afford him a standard by which to 
judge other pictures. In short, those 
main artistic qualities should be pointed 
out which develop the imagination and 
sentiment, and also fortify the judgment 
against inferior art.—Z stella A. Sharp. 
In selecting pictures, be guided largely 
ili the child’s wands to ——— and 
to interpret, 
rather than 
from the mer- 
its of a pic- 
ture judged, 
as some will 
insist upon, 
from thecriti- 
cally artistic 
| standpoint. 
| Pictures that 
| are capableof 
| being under- 
| stood by the 
| first grade pu- 
pils may not 
| be best suited 
| for the grade 
| of advanced 
| high school, 
but in either 
case the artis- 
tic finish of 
the pictures 
chosen by the 
teacher, the 
superinten- 
dent, or other 
wise friend of 
fast growing 








of the home. 
For this reason, which all must admit, he 
should have beautiful pictures about him 
in the school-room from first to last, from 
his primary to his senior year. Owing to 
his extreme susceptibility to impressions, 
only noble and serious art should hang 
upon the school-room walls. The pic- 
tures should be of a character to form a 
hunger, a real hunger after the best. If 
for twelve years the child could be thus 
habituated to see the true and the beauti- 
ful, he would come to hate ugliness. As 
a child, he would not be attracted by the 
hideous posters upon our bill-boards nor 
by the coarse pictures that too often cir- 





youth in the 
schools should always be carefully con- 
sidered. The chief obstacle to be over- 
come in permanent decoration is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining really good pictures at 
slight expense. This has led many 
teachers to decorate their rooms with pic- 
tures very poor in conception aud execu- 
tion, simply because they were cheap. 
In response to the universal demand for 
good pictures at reasonable prices, beau- 
tiful half-tone reproductions of the mas- 
terpieces of art may now be had at prices 
so low that the poorest may become the 
possessor of one or more good pictures. 
The Lincoln Art Series adds to the list. 
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THE problem is to make a school boy 
or girl as rich a factor as possible in the 
social life of the future. Literature and 
art instruction contribute very largely to 
that end. We do not expect, in our art 
work in the schools, to develop artists any 
more than we expect to develop authors. 
But we do mean to cultivate an apprecia- 
tion of beauty. Literature and art in- 
struction both look to the development of 
individual power. We should try to get 
at the spirit of art work to grasp the 
power of the masters. A poem is not 
unlike a painting in general conception 
‘and meaning ; and intelligent study of the 





! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





at a loss to understand why so many 
teachers neglect this important part of 
their work. Study, if you will, children’s 
play houses; and the first thing thrust 
upon us is their love for pictures as found 
in their decorations. However crude the 
picture may be, it adds a charm to a little 
home. If every school room were made 
inviting, by making it attractive, a great 
step would be taken in the child’s ethical 
education. One of the most acceptable 
things among decorations for the school 
is the well-executed, well-selected picture. 
Pictures teach the most inspiring truths 


in such 2 an interesting way | to children that 


relations — . they seem 
that exist not to tire 
between of seeing 
them only them, and 
broadens those that 
the mind. suggest to 
Teachers them one 
should see oranother 
thatin the event in 
training the life of 
of pupils the nation 
in school, may serve 
drawing to teach a 
isnotonly | lesson of 
mec hani- patriotism 
calbutitis These are 
educative most ap- 
on lines of propriate 
the truest in school. 
and wisest The influ- 
culture. ence of the 
It is not a picture is 
task to be sometimes 
fagged ov- beyond es- 
er once a timation. 
week with It is likea 
a pencil, a Lgl kind word 
rubber, a —* fitly spok- 
compass, The Sisters. —Barry. en, it can 
aruler,for ————_ — never die. 


an hour, then put away Sor another sonal: 
but it is rather to develop the pupil’s ap- 
preciation of life, and is a good, plain, old- 
fashioned agency for the uplifting of the 
schools. In studying a poem, we try to 
get at the spirit of the master, to appreci- 
ate his selection of words or figures; 
after such an exercise, ask your pupils to 
describe to you with closed eyes the pic- 
ture which the poem presents to their 
mental vision. Their expression may not 
be fine, but a picture may remain in the 
mind of the child that cannot be forgotten. 
WHEN we stop to consider for a moment 
the joy that comes to the young through 
the beautifying of school rooms, we are 





THERE is a Wallachian legend which 
like most of the figments of popular fancy, 
has a moral in it. One Bakala, a good- 
for-nothing kind of fellow in his way, 
having had the luck to offer a sacrifice 
especially well pleasing to God, is taken 
up into heaven. He finds the Almighty 
sitting in something like the best room of 
a Wallachian peasant’s cottage—there is 
always a profound pathos in the homeli- 
ness of the popular imagination, forced, 
like the princess in the fairy tale, to weave 
its semblance of gold tissues out of straw. 
On being asked what reward he desires 
for the good service he has done, Bakala, 
who had always passionately longed to be 
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the owner of a bagpipe, seeing a half worn 
out one lying among some rubbish in the 


corner of the room, begs eagerly that it | 


may be bestowed on him. The Lord, 
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with a smile of pity at the meanness of | 


his choice, grants him his boon, and Ba- 
kala goes back to earth delighted with 
his prize. With an infinite possibility 
within his reach, with the choice of wis- 
dom, of power, and of beauty at his 


tongue’s end, he asked according to his | 
kind, and his sordid wish is answered by | 
a gift as sordid. Yes, there is a choice | 


in books and pictures as in friends, and 
the mind sinks or rises to the level of its 


habitual society ; is subdued, as Shake- | 


speare has said of the dyer’s hand, to 
what it works in.—/ames Russell Lowell. 

The value of our teaching, Dr. Hall 
tells us, is not the information put into 


| 
| 
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IF certain of this ‘‘ Lincoln Art Se- 
ries’’ were upon your walls at home or at 
school, would you be willing to have 
them taken down, and nothing at all or 
something less attractive put in their 
place? Imagine upon your wall this ex- 
quisite thing by Turner, the greatest of 
landscape painters of any age or country, 
and this one of his greatest works, ‘‘ Dido 
Building Carthage,’’ would you be will- 
ing to take it down? Then why not hang 
it up, making your life and that of others 
richer? And this lovely picture facing it, 
‘“The Sisters,’’ by the late Charles A. 
Barry, which one never looks upon but 
with a sense of pleased companionship, 
and which so attracted and delighted John 
G. Whittier that he wrote upon it the little 
poem found below, entitled ‘‘ The Sisters, 
a Picture by Barry.’’ They cost little, but 





the mind, but | 
the interest a- | 
wakened. If | 
the heart has | 
been trained, 
the rest grows 
out of it. In- 
terest the feel- 
ings, the emo- 
tions, theheart 
forthey arethe 
fundamental 
facts. People | 
usually have | 
but little mind | 
who are with- | 
out capacity 

for sensitive- | 





Dido Building Carthage.—Turner. 


oe pay large re- 
z | turns, making 
one stronger 
and better for 
workandrich- 
er for life. If 
you have nev- 
| erread the im- 
| mortal lines of 
| the English 
poet Keats on 
“The All-per- 
vading Influ- 
ence of Beau- 
ty,’’ here they 
are, with merit 
enough topre- 
serve the pam- 


| Locos 





ness. Great 
men show this. 
THE SISTERS. 
The shade for me, but over thee 
The lingering sunshine still; 
As, smiling, to the silent stream 
Comes down the singing rill. 
So come to me, my little one, 
My years with thee I share, 
And mingle with a sister’s love 
A mother’s tender care. 
But keep the smile upon thy lip, 
The trust upon thy brow ; 
Since for the dear one God hath called 
We have an angel now. 
Our mother from the fields of Heaven 
Shall still her ear incline; 
Nor need we fear her human love 
‘Is less for love divine, 


The songs are sweet they sing beneath 
The trees of life so fair, 

But sweetest of the songs of heaven 
Shall be her children’s prayer. 

Then, darling, rest upon my breast, 
And teach my heart to lean 

With thy sweet trust upon the arm 
Which folds us both unseen ! 





The plate of the abobe picture is exactly Fifty times the stze here shown. 





phlet for this 
poem alone: 


A thing of beauty is'a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 

breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching’: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils 


’ With the green world they live in ; and clear rills 


That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season ; the mid- forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair m:usk-rose blooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read ; 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 

Nor do we merely feel these essences 
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For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 
Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercast, 
They alway must be with us, or we die.—Xeats. 


In Holyoke, Massachusetts, the school 
principal, Prof. H. B. Lawrence, has 
served for twenty-five years. Last May 
the citizens of Holyoke celebrated the 
anniversary of Mr. Lawrence’s election 
by placing about $2,000 worth of pictures 
and works of art in the school building, 
the selections made from a list that he pre- 














man’s spirit ; in the childish days so soft, 
so susceptible to all impressions, so joy- 
ous to receive new ideas, treasuring them 
all up, gathering them all into itself, re- 
taining them all for ever. -And then, as 
years go on, habit, the growth of the soul 
into steadiness and power, and many 
other reasons beside, gradually make us 
less and less capable of being profoundly 
and permanently influenced by anything 
outside of us; so that the process from 
childhood to manhood seems a process of 
getting less impressible.—/an Maclaren. 
What do your pupils have to look at 
for hours of the day when they raise their 








pared. The __ te a sé es from 
classifica- y ie | the books? 
tion is de- | Is the room 
scribed as | beautiful? 
complete ; | Are you as 
so much so | beautiful 
as to make | as you can 
it unique. | make your- 
Many great | self? See 
artists of all | how the lit- 
timesare re- | tle faces all 
presentedin | light up, al- 
their choic- | most with- 
est master- | out know- 
pieces. We | ingit, when 
can advise youcome to 
no town to school in a 
wait until new gown. 
a principal ‘* There is 
has served little merit 
twenty-five ol in ugliness, 
yearsbefore | ©). and want of 
trying this beautymay 
plan of two also cause 
good men sinfulness. 
of Holyoke. : Whatever 
All hail to a makes life 
pet souls . pet Vee more beau- 

rave and ea tiful should 
generous, “Our Father.”-Barry. | serve mor- 
like these! — - ing. gape 9 ————" alityaswell 


It is the law of human nature that, 
when it is beginning to grow, it shall be 
soft as wax to receive all kinds of impres- 
sions, and then that it shall gradually 
stiffen and become hard as adamant to re- 
tain them. The rock was once all fluid 
and plastic. If the finger-dint had been 
put upon it in the early time, it would 
have left a mark that all the forces of the 
world could not make, nor can obliterate 
now. The passing shower and the light 
foot left their prints on the soft sediment ; 
then ages went on, and it has hardened 
into stone; and there they remain and 
will remain forevermore. That is like a 





as pleasure, and minister directly to hu- 
man need.’’ The teacher conscientiously 
striving to cultivate a love for the beauti- 
ful in his or her pupils will favor things of 
real art, and will make their influence 
felt wherever possible. A photograph or 
fine engraving true to nature will do much 
to educate a child’s esthetic nature. Beau- 
ty is character. Lead pupils to see this. 
Say there is beauty with no soul at all : 
(I never saw it, put the case the same), 
If you get simple beauty and naught else, 
You get about the best thing God invents. 
That’s somewhat; and you'll find the soul 
you’ve missed 
Within yourself, when you return Him thanks. 
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THERE are few things that go farther 
toward making the home, the school, or 
the office, attractive and pleasant to live 
in than good pictures. They brighten the 
walls, often 
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effect of beautiful surroundings on the 
human soul is deep and salutary; the 
elevating, stimulating forces of a noble 
art can hardly be over-estimated, and in 
childhood is 





tell interest- peccrnenemm sages aie 


ing stories, | | 
and always, 
in their se- 
lection, show 
something of 
the tastes of 
people who 
enjoy them. 
To put work 
of really fa- 
mous artists 
within easy 
reachof most 
people is an 
undertaking 
deserving of 
much praise, 
and this will 
be done more 
and more as 
attention is 
directed toso 
important a 
matter.Good | 
pictures well 
framed are an essential Seats of good 
school furnishing, and should be includ- 
ed among the necessary school supplies. 
Why people should ever have regarded 
blank, white-washed walls, relieved only 








Withelina, hecsnannn of Holland. 


= the period in 
which these 
things make 
their deepest 
impression. 
Where home 
is desolate of 
all such en- 
nobling con- 
ditions, thro’ 
the want or 
ignorance of 
parents, it is 
yet more im- 
portant. that 
| every school 
| should pres- 
| ent the high- 
| est thought, 
| the tenderest 
feeling, and 
| so teach the 
| little ones to 
| have lovelier 
homes when 
‘ they are men 
ois women. Let ‘a isa masters be 
brought into daily contact with the little 
ones ; they will respond irresistibly to the 
subtle influence. The divine smile of 
motherhood, the child born in the manger, 














by lines of ; i SE Ce 
black board 2 | angel, and 
as good in- | Manysweet 
fluencesed- | pictures of 
ucationally | human life 
it is hard to | andtoiland 
say. Ina Z love, these 
penal insti- | are in their 
tution there daily sight 
may seem a constant 
reason for | sug gestion 
condemn- | of high pur- 
ing the sad | pose and of 
inmates to | right living 
a depress- | Would not 
ing monot- | wise teach- 
ony of such ers do well 
surround- to compare 
ings, but in notes as to 
the school, | “Right or Left ?”"—Klehaus. work doing 
where the — — —________+__—__-___| heresoasto 





acute young mind and the eager, open 
senses are so intensely alive to all impres- 
sions, why should this dull blank be 
The 


presented as a! daily influence? 





do more if they are able? and where the 
teacher’s ability fails surely the school 
boards, backed by public opinion, will fur- 
nish that which the earnest teacher cannot. 
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LINCOLN ART SeERIES.—Of half-tone 
engravings re-engraved also by Mr. REA in 
addition to half-tone work, these are some 
of the best things we have been able to 


secure—all made 
from the original 


Englishart proofs | 
issued insmalled- | 
itions and sold at | 


prices from twen- 
ty-five to fifty dol- 
lars each—as the 
very fine picture 
‘* Saved,’’ by Sir 
Edwin Landseer ; 
‘*’The Mothers,’’ 
by Verbeckhoven, 
a pleasing animal 
picture speaking 
from the wall; the 
famous picture by 
Turner, to which 
he gave thename, 
“Dido Building 
Carthage ;’’ with 
‘*Shakspeare and 
his Friends,’’ by 
John Faed, which 
should be a famil- 
iar picture every- 
where; and ‘‘ The 
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or broad frame, aud so 


glass, to 30 x 38.or 30 

















a 


Thaddeus Stevens: ‘‘ Old Commoner.’’ 


made as to show 


smaller or larger as desired ; or the por- 
traits may be enlarged, with mat and 


x 40 inches and 
framed in such a 
style, where wall 
space permits, as 
to be more impos- 


_ ing and impress- 


ive. All the heads 
are of such size, 


| andstrong charac- 


teristic as to gain 
from enlargement 
in framing, espe- 


cially in a large 


room upon a spa- 
cious wall. Such 


| portraitsas Wash- 


ington and Lin- 
coln when framed 
quite large, andin 
wide moulding, 
and others framed 
smaller on each 


| side, give variety 


of effect. The half- 
tones can also be 
enlarged in fram- 


| ing, but not so 


much as the por- 


Baron’s Charger,’’ by Herring,who paint- | traits. The pictures of the ‘‘ Lincoln Art 


ed horses so that they were better than the 


| Series’’ are from forty 


to fifty times as 


man who owned them, this being one of his | large as the copies shown in this pamph- 


best. All the half-tones and the portraits 
of Lincoln and Washin 


plate paper ——— 
24 30 inch- 
es ; the rest 
of these por- 
traits are 22 
x 28 inches, 
and printed 
on tone that 
adds to the 
picture. All 
are life-size 
or larger, 
and wheth- 
er they oc- 
cupy space 
smaller or 
larger upon 
the wall de- 
pends upon 
howtheyare 
framed. This 
may be the 
size of plate 
paper itself, 
with narrow 


let. The illustrations herewith were made 


gton are printed on | from the pictures themselves, and show, 





Shakespeare and his Friends.—Faed. 


The names of these men are all given below the picture so as to identify them. 


in a degree, 
what choice 
things these 
pictures are. 
At an early 
day we hope 
toaddtothis 
series other 
portraits as 
well as en- 
graved half- 
tones of rare 
subjects in 
hand and in 
view. The 
ex perience 
of persons 
of moderate 
means who 
have spent 
much time 
and money 
on a collec- 
tion of good 
pictures for 
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wall decoration, is that they are not easily 
found, and when found they are few in 
number and usually high in price. We do 


not, of course, 
refer to good 
paintings that 
should always 
cost hundreds 
or thousands 
of dollars, but 
to engravings 
and other pic- 
tures of their 
class at a cost 
bringing them 
within reach 
of people of 
average means 
having good 
taste, and wis- 
dom enough 
to buy them 
for themselves 
orothers. Most 
of the great 
paintings are 
reproduced in 
photograph or 
lithograph, or 
by the fine art 
of the engrav- 
er on steel or 
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. Benjamin Franklin.—Duplessez. 
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who care little for pictures. They seldom 
think of buying a picture any more than 
of planting a tree. 


If our purpose were 


merely ‘‘ busi- 
ness’’all these 
things would 
be let severely 
alone, for well 
we know their 
cost, and how 
littlesalethere 
is of pictures 
atordinary pri- 
es, or even at 
any price. But 
here is a fine 
field for hu- 
manitarianen- 
terprise and as 
we have long 
been more or 
less in the mis- 
sionary work— 
better, assome 
people see it, 
than any that 
looks to mere 
cash returns— 
we shall try to 
place good pic- 
tures in school 
rooms wher- 


box-wood. This reproduction is, of course, | ever such as we publish find favor. We 
very properly a business enterprise, and, | have sent out many gratuitously, which 


when the picture is 
a good one, it must 


be profitable to.the + 


general public in- 
terested in art, that 
may have the "good 
fortune to see it, if 
not to the publisher 
himself. Editions 
of good pictures are 
often limitedin such 
manner as torestrict 
their sale to the few 
who are able or will- 
ing to pay high pri- 
ces. Small editions 
at high prices usu- 
ally pay best. There 
being too few people 
whoare in the habit 
of buying pictures 
for the pictureitself, 
this would seem to 
be a good business 
policy. Frames sell 
better than pictures. 
Many buy frames 

















William Penn, 


The wise Founder of the State of Pennsylvania, 


hang in thousands 
of schools, and hope 
to distribute many 
more on the same 
easy terms. : Else- 
where we name low 


.prices, but to any 


one who wants a 
hundred or more of 
these fine things for 
schools in which he 
or she is interested, 
we will make the 
rate as low as may 
be necessary, being 
limited neither as 


to edition nor price. 


We care more to put 
good. pictures on the 
walls than for ordin- 
ary profits therefrom. 
It will be a surprise, 
indeed, if weever get 
back the money we 
have already spent 
and will yet spend 
upon these pictures. 








Pictures for School Room Walls. 





Resolved, That, while there has been great progress made in School Architecture, 
there is a deplorable lack of interior Decoration, and that we therefore recommend 
to all classes of teachers—public and private—the Decoration of School Rooms with 
pictures, statuary, paintings and other means by which the soul is raised to higher 
levels.—From the Gettysburg Meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, July 6, 1899. 





HE following is part of a paper read by 
J. P. McCaskey, principal of the Boys’ 
High School of Lancaster, before tbe 
High School Round Table at the Gettys- 
burg meeting of the State Association. 
The paper was entitled ‘* Two Good 
Things,’’ one of these being the educa- 
tional influence of appropriate pictures for 
school-room walls, and the other the bet- 
ter study of English literature in High 
Schools. We give the first part of the 
paper, relating to 
PICTURES FOR SCHOOL ROOM WALLS. 


The average school room has four walls. 
These should be utilized to the best pur- 
e. Windows and doors, blackboards and 
ook-case, of necessity occupy a part of this 
wall space; but in most rooms much space 
remains that can be filled or left empty as 
the teacher, superintendent, or school au- 
thorities decide. Should any one or more of 
these three parties be impressed with the 
importance of placing good pictures, busts, 
or other silent educators of their kind be- 
fore the pupils, the walls become an influ- 
ence of perennial blessing to the school, 
lifting it out of the dull, often repulsive, 
atmosphere of a commonplace that is poor 
and cheap into another widely different, be- 
cause suggestive of refinement and pe, 
of strength and beauty. This the pupil 
does not understand; nor does he reason 
about it. He feels it. The school becomes 
a more attractive place to him, and he is the 
better for it. The teacher is also the better 
for it. The cost is little, the profit great. 
But they must be such pictures as are 
good to live with, for their happy and 
wholesome suggestion; such as can be seen 
every day in the year with no feeling of 
weariness or annoyance; such as leave 
pleasing and helpful impressions, and are 
worthy to be remembered, perhaps, for a 
life-time. We hear too much in these days of 
‘‘classic’’ reproductions for the school- 
room. The fad of classicism has inflicted 
many pictures upon the schools which are 
as much out of place, of as little value for 
their culture influence, and are as little en- 
joyed by pupils, as was the set of charts in 
anatomy and physiology that we once saw 
used to ornament a school-room, or the set 
of antiquated astronomical charts which 
were the only ornament in a school of my 
childhood. The place for these things is in 


the closed case or in the closet, to be brought 
out and used when needed for illustration. 
The picture upon the wall must appeal to 





the pupil in one way or in another. This 
should be restful and pleasing, that should 
stir the spirit of inquiry or of adventure ; 
this shou d attract for its grace and beauty, 
that for strength and power, a third for 
simple fidelity to nature, this should speak 
hope and encouragement, that should tell of 
love and duty, of reverence and devotion, 
of a noble generosity, of heroic self-sacrifice; 
this may recall the fieid, the garden, the 
farm, and home and friends, while that may 
tempt the thought to roam afar where lad or 
lassie wanders fancy free in woodland 
glade, by meadow brook, or by the sound- 
ing sea—for there upon the wall is outlet 
and an open way to the great world of won- 
der and beauty beyond it. The picture 
should be suggestive only of good thought 
and good things, and always, if possible, 
it should be such as to stir impulses towards 
what is best in our human nature. 

If a portrait, it should be one from which, 
often locking upon it, we may take into our- 
selves the qualities which distinguished the 
man or woman there portrayed. We all 
know the parable of the Great Stone Face, 
which has been in greater or less degree a 
true story in the experience of many a hu- 
man soul. We know it in ourselves, and 
would have others come into the same glad 
knowledge, the same blesséd heritage. 

This thought, as I write, comes to me asI 
have not often felt it. I look across my desk 
to the wall and am startled to see so many 
familiar faces of the dead. I never thought 
to countthem before! Eight—some of them 
life-size, and all of them true to life—Bur- 
rowes, Stevens, Gilbert, Crumbaugh, Hig- 
bee, Steinmuller, Gounod, Phillips Brooks. 
I never before thought of them all—this 
goodly company—as being dead. I look 
into their eyes, their faces, and they are all 
alive. Three of these men were the gifted 
and cultured teachers of my boyhood; four 
of them, these three and another, are men 
to whom I owe an ever growing debt of grat- 
itude that eternity cannot repay; and to all 
of them I am under glad and grateful obli- 
gation. There is no day in my life, when I 
am in my home or at my desk, that I do not 
draw inspiration and strength from these 
strong, true men. ‘‘The living and the dead 
are but as pictures’’—and what pictures they 
may become! Hang the pictures of good 
men and women upon your walls at home, 
and upon the walls of your school rooms, 
the best you can get. Live with them, on 
your side at least, in thrice-blessed com- 
radery. You are never lonely, but always in 
touch. of-elbow with choice spirits. Increase 
the list of your silent friends, and in time 


























PICTURES FOR SCHOOL RUOM WALLS. 


you come to feel: ‘‘ Do you take my pictures, 
ou take my friends, almost you take my 
ome.”’ 

have the ‘‘ picture upon the wali.’’ é 

The famous torso of Hercules is not such 
a picture as I have been describing, nor is 
Laocoén and his sons in the deadly coils of 
the serpents, nor many another of the mas- 
terpieces of Greek art. And, indeed, it is sur- 
prising how few of the works of our modern 
artists we would care to place in the school- 
room as ‘‘a thing of beauty,’’ that*' joy for- 
ever, whose loveliness increases,’’ and 
‘‘ which can never pass into nothingness.’’ 

The love of the beautiful is akin to the 
love of truth and goodness. There is an 
uplift in it whose value cannot be estimated. 
Coarse and blindly-ignorant souls do not 
recognize this, and so are content with lives 
too often sordid and barren both for them- 
selves and their children. We can educate 
here to good purpose through cultivating 
this love of beauty by making our schools 
attractive with flowers and plants, busts 
and brackets, and good portraits and other 

ictures. No matter how fine the school 
Cuilding, how costly its equipment, or how 
excellent the teachers, the neglect of this 
ornamentation—this decoration of the walls 
with its sure educational result in view—is 
evidence of a lack of the artistic sense, of 
defect in furnishing, and of failure to recog- 
nize the very important influence of care- 
fully selected pictures in the school-room. 
Boys and girls are susceptible beings, and 
the school room to which they come should 
be a good place for them to live in, wholly 
apart from the school work done in it. Good 
—_— on the wall, suggestive and beauti- 

ul motto cards, bell or gong of pleasing 
tone, and other things that have been or 
might be named, have a most wholesome 
influence in the work of education. A 
bouquet of flowers may be of great value if 
is is thoroughly enjoyed by the school. 
The Lain, peg and taste of tke pupils are 
improved by their unconscious study of the 
eS. A blue gentian, a bright orchid, a 

unch of apple bloom, a lily, an iris, a rose, 
any one of a hundred things if well executed 
in color, is always fresh and beautiful. 
They speak the fair originals, and look for- 
ward to the happy time when the rolling 
year will bring them round again. 

te and associations always 
supplement the work of the teacher, and 
often mean more than teacher or text-book. 
Therefore decorate your school rooms. The 
choice pictures you put there‘afford rest to 
eyes weary of the printed page, or serve to 
attract the wandering gaze that seldom seeks 
the page with interest or pleasure. All 
boys and girls love pictures, and they should 
be as much a part cf the school furnishing 
as the text-books themselves. 

There is one grave, if not fatal, objection 
to all this. It is usually necessary to 
drive nails into the walls. To some people 
walls and wall-paper are sacred. There 
seenis no good substitute for nails, nor in 
most places any better way of hanging pic- 


This it is, or this it may be, to ° 





tures, than that of our fathers. And there 
are people who give this as a reason for 
keeping the walls bare of ornament! 
caustic wit and sarcasm of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens might do justice to such a situation. 

Every earnest man, I suppose, has: his 
dream of what he would do if he could. 
Some men do what they dream. James 
Lick did this in his observatory on 
Mount Hamilton. I likea printing office, 
and sometimes fancy that I would own a 
ane establishment, in which there should 

e the best engraving, photographing, half- 
tone work, printing, and framing plants in 
the world. I would give my attention to 
the reproduction only of the choicest and 
best pictures with which genius and taste, 
and a loving devotion to art, both religious 
and secular, have thus far enriched and 
blessed .mankind. I would put them into 
all sorts of schools everywhere. Where 
they chose to pay for them what they could, 
as their contribution to the good work, 
well. Where they could not or would not 
do this, they should have them just the 
same. That is one of my dreams. It will 
not be realized, but I shall do and am now 
doing what I can to realize it. 

For an ordinary life-time almost I have 
been much interested in pictures, and the 
men who make them. I have spent money 
as freely in this direction as my limited 
means would permit. But all the while my 
great surprise has been that so few choice 
pictures of proper size are to be had in the 
art stores, even at high prices. During the 
past two years I have been preparing a few 

lates with the purpose of making a short 
ist of two or three dozen good pictures, 
suitable for school-room walls, that can be 
had with little trouble and at modest cost by 
persons desiring them. Thousands of 
these will go into the schools, where many 
of them will hang for generations. The 
‘‘Lincoln Art Series’’ has not been an- 
nounced elsewhere, nor have any of these 
— except that of Thaddeus Stevens, 

n exhibited prier to this meeting at 
Gettysburg. 


This is one of the ‘‘ Two Good Things’”’ | 


for which I am down on the programme of 
this afternoon ; and I present the item of 
‘* Pictures for School Room Walls’’ in the 
concrete form of an object lesson, as you ma 
see it in the entrance hall of this academic 
building. I have spent much time and 
thought and no little money in this work, 
that there may be a gwod list of pictures for 
school-room walls within easy reach of 
teachers and school authorities. This list 
already comprises a goodly number of ap- 
propriate subjects, and I shall try to make it 
still better. 
On motion of Dr. Sam’1 A. Baer, it was 
ordered ‘‘that Dr. J. P. McCaskey be re- 
quested to prepare a list of portraits of 
celebrated men, including those of Wash: 
ington, Lincoln, Penn, Franklin, Fulton, 
Stevens, Wolf, Muhlenberg, Higbee and 
others, for the schools of Pennsylvania.’’ 


The | 

















Very Rare and Beautiful Picture for Schools and Komes. 


E wish to put this valuable 
picture, “Christ Blessing 
Little Children,’’ into 
Schools and Homes all over 
Pennsylvania—at no cost to sub. 
scribers. We shall send it out, 
postpaid, to all Subscribers for 
Volume 48 of THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, which 
began with July, 1899. This 
noble picture will be seen and 
enjoyed upon the wall in many 
places long after the present gen- 
eration has passed away. And 
all the while it will have been 
an influence for good the value 
of which cannot be estimated. 
The price of the picture is $1.50, 
but to subscribers for Volume 48 
we send it free of cost, postpaid. 
The size is 24 x30 inches, plate 
FIFTY times the size here shown, 
Remit $1.50 for both Journal 
and picture. If more than one 
picture is desired, enclose One 
Dollar for each additional copy. 





Christ Blessing Little Children.—Le Jeune. 





HIS very fine picture will be prized wherever it is seen for its tender suggestion, and its blessed influence 
in the School or Home. Speaking from the wall day by day, month by month, and year after year, the 
influence of a silent teacher like this can never be told. We shall be glad to put Ten Thousand of these 

pictures into the homes and schools of our subscribers upon the New Volume of THE JOURNAL, [f it is not 
convenient to frame it, let it be tacked upon the wall where it can be seen by everybody. “ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” is its tender lesson. It is a picture good for parent, or children, or teacher to live with. 
The silent things that keep us company upon the walls, are they not a mighty influence? The favorite poem, 
entitled “* Hannah the Mother,” given herewith, is in the very spirit of the scene which the artist would present. 
«*s Commit this beautiful thing to memory, recall it at times, teach it to children, and you will be the richer for life. 








‘‘ The Master has come over Jordan,”’ 
Said Hannah, the mother; one day; 
‘Is healing the people who throng Him, 
With a touch of His finger, they say. 
And now I shall carry the children,— 
Little Rachel and Samuel and John; 
I shall carry the baby Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.’’ 


The father looked at her kindly; 

But he shook his head and smiled, 
‘* Now, who but a doting mother 

Would think of a thing so wild? 

If the children were tortured by demons, 
Or dying of fever, ’twere well; 

Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel.”’ 


‘Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan; 

I feel such a burden of care: 

If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 

If He lay His hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know; 

For a blessing forever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.”’ 





So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between; 
’Mong the people who hung on Histeaching, 
Or waited His touch and His word; 
Thro’ the row of proud Pharisees list’ning, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 


Now, why shouldst thou hinder the Master,” 
Said Peter, ‘‘with children like these? 

Seest not how, from paahnng | till evening, 
He teacheth, and healeth disease ?’’ 

Then Christ said, ‘‘Forbid not the children; 
Permit them to come unto me;”’ 

And He took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel He set on His knee. 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 
As He laid His hands on the brothers, 
And blessed them with tenderest love; 
As he said of the babes in His bosom, 
‘*Of such are the kingdom of Heaven;’’ 
And strength for all duty and trial, 
That hour to her spirit was given. 





sa> The Picture above described is sent out promptly upon receipt 
of your order. The Pennsylvania School Journal is, of itself, worth 
many times its cost, but we send this fine picture with it. Twelve 
numbers to Volume, nearly Six Hundred royal octavo pages. 





Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa., 


Publisher of the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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Our Best Work is always for Life, not for the Next 
Grade in a System of Schools. 





Good Memory Work 
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High School. 





ROM a suggestive article on ‘‘ Litera- 
ture for Children,’’ in a late number 
of Zhe North American Review, by Rich- 
ard Burton, we take these paragraphs: 
‘In view of all this preparation of 
standard writings for the young, there is 
little excuse for putting children off with 
the second-best and the well-enough. 
The choicest is not too good. In the 
dominant division, fiction, the pabulum 
furnished us children of a larger growth 
by Optic and Alger, and Mayne Reid, has 
been superseded by more heavenly food. 
And the older aristocracy of child litera- 
ture still makes its appeal in books like 
Robinson Crusoe and Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, to mention two that stand for 
many. Inasmuch as the spiritually beauti- 
ful, as we have said, is the most desirable 
of all, books of this sort should come first 
in favor—beginning with the Bible. Not 
the didactic, goody-goody stuff which 
made the old-time Sunday-school library 
too often a place of tears and penance for 
healthy-minded young folk. ‘The day is 
clean gone by for the tales wherein the 
bad boy who goes a-fishing on the Sabbath 
gets not fish, but a flogging, to be tri- 
umphed over in a most un-Christian way 
by the good little boy who didn’t go— 
probably because he daren’t. No; I 
mean that which is lovely, inspirational ; 
literature. where the artistic and the eth- 
ical are recognized for the kinsmen they 
are, linked by the subtlest, sweetest, 
strongest of ties. And at the very head 
and forefront of such books the Bible must 
be placed. The Bible, in judicious selec- 
tions, not gulped down whole, is pre- 
eminently a book for literary and ethical 
stimulation. We hear much of the Bible 
as literature nowadays, and Professor 
Moulton’s most suggestive volume is 
symptomatic, summarizing well achanged 
attitude, a truer philosophy. A new in- 
terest in, a deeper love toward, the Scrip- 
turesisthusborn. Once concede this use 
of the Book, and the question of its func- 
tion in the school is settled. It should 





have its place there, along with other 
great literature, as a quickener of the 
sense of beauty and the sense of right, not 
as a theological text-book or for denomi- 
national teaching. But regard the Bible 
as a composite, a wonderful repository of 
history, prophecy, song, story, drama and 
naive people-science, matchless in expres- 
sion and surcharged with the ethical 
temper, and its exclusion were suicidal. 
Better for many of us had we been made 
in the school, yes, and in the nursery, to 
commit to memory long passages and 
chosen parts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments—as did the young John Ruskin. 
That great man’s testimony to the potent 
influence upon him of the Book is worth 
repeating always, as he gives it here: 

“** Walter Scott and Pope’s Homer were 
reading of my own selection, but my 
mother forced me, by steady daily toil, to 
learn long chapters of the Bible by heart, 
as well as to read every syllable through 
aloud, hard names and all, from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, about once a year; 
and to that discipline—patient, accurate 
and resolute—I owe, not only a knowl- 
edge of the Book, which I find occasion- 
ally serviceable, but much of my general 
power of taking pains and the best part 
of my taste in literature. From Walter 
Scott’s novels I might easily, as I grew 
older, have fallen to other people’s novels; 
and Pope might perhaps have led me to 
take Johnson’s English or Gibbon’s as 
types of language ; but once knowing the 
32d of Deuteronomy, the 119th Psalm, the’ 
15th of rst Corinthians, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the most of the Apocalypse, 
every syllable by heart, and having always 
a way of thinking with myself what words 
meant, it was not possible for me, even 
in the foolishest times of youth, to write 
entirely superficial or formal English.’ 

** And again he declares of this experi- 
ence that he counts it ‘ very confidently 
the most precious and, on the whole, the 
one essential part of my education.’ 

‘*This mention of the memorizing of 
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Scripture by one of the masters of pure 
style leads on to the remark that, in bring- 
ing children into contact with the great 
literature of the world, the habit of com- 
mitting to memory is most fruitful. The 
storing of the mind with choice passages 
will prove a godsend in after years—will 
yield good, I incline to think, even if it 
be done parrot-like at the time. The 
pedagogic tendency now is in all branches 
to teach independence of speech, rather 
than the mechanically memorized lesson. 
In the literature of knowledge (science), 
no doubt the danger lies in the latter ; 
but in the literature of power, which we 
are here considering, the memory is a 
“trusty and valued servant who guards us 
from the loss of veritable treasure. How 
many of us in mature life can testify to 
the comfort and help and uplift that have 
come from stray fragments of poem, or 
essay, or oration learned years before, per- 
haps in childhood? Often, when we are 
separated from books, listless, distraught, 
sick, they have been evangels bringing 
pure, sweet and noble images, and a 
quickened spirit.”’ 

Prof. Homer B. Sprague,of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, late Professor of Litera- 
ture at Cornell University, an honored 
name in our best literary circles, writes : 

‘*T am delighted beyond expression at 
learning from the Supplementary Number 
of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal, of 
your grand work in English and Ameri- 
can literature in the High School. I 
have seen nothing to equal it. It is 
exactly on the line of the theories which 
I have presented in lectures before Teach- 
ers’ Institutes—as was the case a week or 
two ago at Wilkes-Barre. I have nothing 
but admiration for the exhibit of what 
you have done. No contribution more 
valuable to the cause of education than 

‘ your work, and the publication of its re- 
sult, has, in my humble opinion, been 
made formany years. Thanking you for 
it, Iam most cordially yours.”’ 

We have never met Prof. Sprague nor 
had any correspondence with him, but 
have long known him by reputation, and 





are gratified that one holding a place so | 


eminent among students and teachers of 
the best literature should be so generous 
and unqualified in his approval of what is 
found in the Supplementary Number of 
The School Journal, to which he makes 
reference above, and which some of the 
Superintendents, in town and county, 
have seen fit to place in the hands of their 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK IN A HIGH SCHOOL. 


teachers. It has also been ordered for 
schools in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 
It would have been a good thing for the 
writer and for many another if such a 
pamphlet had come into his hands forty 
years ago; and he will be glad to have it 
find its way now into the hands of as 
many good teachers as possible. For 
some of them it may have suggestion 
because of which they will be glad forty 
years hence, and every year from now 
until then. ‘Teachers cannot be too rich 
in wealth of this kind, nor toil for it too 
long or too earnestly. Fair rank in the 
University of Letters is within reach of 
all, with or without a diploma. 

Prof. W. A. Wetzel, principal of the 
schools, Pen Argyl, Northampton, writes: 
“‘T am getting this Memory work into 
shape so that it will fill a definite place in 
our course of study from the first to the 
twelfth grade, and send you what was 
given last year in two or three grades : 

‘* Grade J.— First Psalm, Twenty-third 
Psalm, Beatitudes, Work, for the Night is 
Coming; My Country, ’tis of Thee; Rock 
of Ages, Sun of My Soul, the Dandelion, 
the Wisest Plan; Try, Try Again, the 
Rainbow, One Thing at a Time, God’s 
Care, and What God Sees. 

‘Grade J V.—First Psalm, Twenty-third 
Psalm, America, Love of Country, Wol- 
sey’s Advice to Cromwell, the Barefoot 
Boy, the Mountain and the Squirrel, 
Speak the Truth, Nobility, Psalm of Life; 
Work, for the Night is Coming; Rock of 
Ages, Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

‘Grade V.—The Village Blacksmith, 
Mercy (from Merchant of Venice), the 
Beatitudes, the Barefoot Boy, Wolsey’s 
Advice to Cromwell, Lincoln’s Address at 
Gettysburg; Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean; the Measure of Life, Love of 
Country (Scott); My Country, ’tis of 
Thee; Charity (1 Corinthians xiii.), O 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? Twilight is Falling, and the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.”’ 

We congratulate Prof. Wetzel upon the 
line of memory work literature that he is 
taking in hisschools. If his 7eachers and 
pupils alike do such work as this, and he 
improves the opportunity—as it is his 
privilege to do—of putting so much good 
thought in choice expression into the 
minds of his people for the years to come, 
and this be continued for a decade or a 
generation, what other man in the com- 
munity can be compared with him in his 
influence for good ? 
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Make concert recitations very frequent 
—two, four, six, eight good things re- 
ated daily until they have become as 
amiliar as thrice-told tales and as easy as 
the alphabet. Do this in the morning, or 
in the evening, or at any time, for variety 
and rest, or a ‘‘ new sensation;’’ then re- 
sume the work of the school in a refreshed 
spirit of interest. Again—again—again! 
This is the secret of success. Boys and 
girls who can do this kind of work are of 
more than ordinary account. 

If teachers could be induced to do 
this work with their pupils constantly, 
methodically, and in large measure, it 
would mean infinite gain to them—even 
more than to their boys and girls. That 
teacher who has a soul but is lacking in 
power of will to do the better thing, is 
greatly blessed in being expected and re- 
quired to do this good work by some one 
in authority. Doing it broadly and well, 
he or she becomes a leaven of blessing 
permeating the community, unrecognized 
it may be, but real as the attraction of 
gravity and helpful as the light. Nor 
are they teaching their immediate pupils 
alone, but the grandchildren of these 
pupils as well—it may be for many gen- 
erations. If the pupils of a school had 
learned nothing more during the term 
than the selections in prose and poetry 
here given—learning the words, looking 
into their grammatical relations, think- 
ing the thought and yielding to its power 
of impression, growing familiar with the 
phrase, scanning the lines—it would have 
been time very profitably spent. 

How little do we teachers and super- 
intendents realize the possibilities of 
our work! That any of us should do as 
well as we can is of the *‘ improbable pos- 
sibilities,’ to use an expression of Lord 
Kelvin’s in speaking of the future of elec- 
tricity. Of what teacher can it truly be 
said, ‘‘She hath done what she could !”’ 
And still less perhaps of men than women 
in the school work, for their field of in- 
fluence is wider and their failure through 
sins of omission and ignorance more de- 
cided and complete. 

‘*T have been very much interested in 
the memory work as given in Zhe Penn- 
sylvania School Journal,’’ writes Mrs. 
Clara H. Park, of Montandon, in North- 
umberland county. ‘‘I have talked with 
a number of parents on the subject and 
am surprised to find how unanimously 
they approve of it. There is a poem my 
daughter has learned at school the senti- 





ment of which is so lofty that I feel you 
would confer a favor on your readers by 
publishing it. It is The Builders, by 
Longfellow. I give it as the child recited 
it to me.’”’ We give the poem in this 
number, which, William Winter says, 
‘contains Longfellow’s creed,’’ and are 
grateful to Mrs. Park for her suggestion. 
Our boys have learned to recite it as they 
do the ‘‘ Psalm of Life.’? We wrote her 
to inquire the name and grade and 
method of a teacher doing such good 
work as this. She is Miss Bessie J. 
Smythe, who was educated in the public 
schools of Harrisburg, and who remem- 
bers one of her own teachers with especial 
gratitude, Miss Kate Harris, now de- 
ceased. This is her sixth year in the 
primary school of Montandon. She says: 
‘*IT cannot describe my method in mem- 
ory work, as I try so many ways to keep 
up the interest. We always study the 
author first, and are helped in this by our 
text-books, which give biographies of 
great American authors. If I know what 
prompted the writing of the poem, I tell 
it in a little story. If not, we get the 
thought by talking it over together. Then 
I write it on the board and have them 
copy and recite till they know it. Most 
of what I give them I learned years ago, 
but if I take up a new piece / learn it 
first, to be prepared for questions and also 
to avoid dependence on the book. I carry 
such work right along through the term.”’ 

Mrs. L. S. Hitchcock, of Straight 
University, in New Orleans, writes: ‘‘I 
wish to thank you for the address before 
the Teachers’ Institute of Lancaster— 
The Best Lesson: In the Beginning, God 
—which appeared in the October number 
of Zhe School Journal. I have read it 
several times, and each time have found it 
more helpful and soul-inspiring. I have 
enjoyed Zhe Journal this year more than 
I can well express, and have made good 
use of the many helpful suggestions which 
it contains. There is a good moral tone 
to the articies and surely one can see that 
God is first in everything. I have bought 
the Lincoln Literary Collection, and am 
making good use of it in my school. The 
method of taking a keyword or phrase 
from the first line of each verse is doubly 
helpful in memorizing poetry.”’ 

In an article upon the ‘‘ Value of the 
Memory,’’ by K. V. Ramer, in a late 
number of 7he Lutheran, he says: ‘‘It 
is an equally kind and wise arrangement 
of our faithful God, that in the memory 
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He has geanted us a spiritual store-room, 
in which we can save seeds for the future. 
The ignorant man thinks these seeds are 
dead; not so he who knows that at the 
right time their energetic life-power, 
building and swelling, unfolds itself. 
The boy learned the verse: ‘Call upon 
me in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.’ In his 
early years he knew no trouble, and so 
he did not understand it. But when, 
arrived at manhood and a time of un- 
bounded, overwhelming need draws upon 
him, these words suddenly appear before 
his soul like a helping angel of peace 
and comfort. He understands them now, 
he more than understands them. Chil- 
dren learn the verse: 
When comes my time of parting, 
Then part Thou not from me— 

they do not understand it. The thought 
of death is a stranger tothem. But old 
men pray in the hour of death that same 
verse they learned in childhood. During 
the seven years of plenty, Joseph gath- 
ered stores for the seven years of want. 
When the time of need is at hand it may 
be, and often is, too late to gather.”’ 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, professor of 
pedagogy in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and very widely and favorably known 
both in and beyond his native State for his 
common-sense views on matters of school 
training, writes December 23d: ‘‘I have 
just read for the fourth time your Memory 
Work Supplement for October, and can 
not restrain the feeling of gratitude to 
you for the excellent selections and the 
nobly useful work you are doing in mem- 
ory training. How I wish my own boy- 
hood had been blessed by such exercises!”’ 
He has done very good work in this di- 
rection himself, and knows what a blessed 
thing it is for pupils when teachers have 
the courage to attempt and the staying 
power to carry such work as this along 
through the school term. To one pupil 
end another of fine sensibility it is of 
greater value and importance than all the 
rest of the school work put together. 

Hon. Marriott Brosius, our widely- 
known member of Congress from Lancas- 
ter county, a gentleman who greatly en- 
joys literature and good literary work, and 
who has remarkable powers of memory, 
writes: ‘‘I have been much interested 
in your Memory Work Supplement to 
The Journal, and in noting the superior 
character of its selections. Some of them 
are old favorites of mine which I have 
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carried in memory for many years. I 
had not before given the matter sufficient 
attention to realize the splendid work 
you have been doing. The influence of 
your work in this particular line will 
bless many lives here, and carry beyond 
a residue of infinite value. Since spend- 
ing an evening on your Supplement I 
have bought a copy of your Lincoln Lit- 
erary Collection, and find it a casket of 
jewels.” 

In the discussion of the subject of better 
literary work in the public schools, within 
reach of all who wish it and will have it, 
at the late session of the Bucks County 
Institute, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd gave 
some facts of interest as follows: 

‘*About twenty years ago, when Mr. 
Hugh B.Eastburn was Superintendent of 
schools, good memory work in this county 
was quite generally introduced. Heand 
Miss Maria L. Sanford, aided by some of 
the teachers, compiled two little pamph- 
lets of choice selections, copies of which 
were placed in the hands of all the teach- 
ers. And who can say how many hun- 
dreds of the children who were then in our 
schools are better men and women to-day 
because they learned Longfellow’s lines, 

In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 


Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


‘In the wake of these pamphlets came 
the very general use of a little book en- 
titled Common School Literature. This 
was much better than no memory work, 
but it contained no whole poems, and 
teachers were apt to lay too much stress 
on the sketches of authors. Supt. Slotter 
now desires that we shall take a step for- 
ward, and to this end he has compiled for 
us a list of selections suited to the various 
grades, from which we may choose what 
best meets the needs of the pupils. Many 
of the selections named may be found in 
the Memory Work Supplement of Zhe 
Penna. School Journal, which was com- 
piled by Dr. McCaskey, whose pupils in 
the Lancaster High School committed to 
memory this almost incredible amount of 
good literature last year. We can hardly 


hope to rival them, but we can give our 
pupils just as much as they will take, and 
if we do this we may be sure that in after 
years many of them will thank us in their 
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hearts for having given them bread in- 
stead of stones.’’ 

Hon. S. M. Wherry, of Shippensburg, 
who has been a prominent member of the 
Legislature, and is much interested in the 
work of the schools, having long been-con- 
nected with the management of the Ship- 
pensburg State Normal School, writes 
January 18th: ‘‘Our Lutheran minister 
and a lady from New England heard me 
refer at our late Teachers’ Institute to 
your Memory Work Supplement to Zhe 
School Journal, and are very desirous each 
of obtaining a copy. Are any of that 
number left over? and can you send me 
two copies ?”’ 

The work of memorizing is made more 
easy if we put method into it. This is 
possible in ways that suggest themselves 
to almost any student. We find that key 
words or phrases numbered in orderly 
succession are of great use in locating 
verses, sentences and paragraphs. Brief 
and striking, they can be so fixed that 
verses or paragraphs may be learned 
either in order or out of order, until the 
entire selection is committed to memory 
and can be recited without reference to 
such aids. Backwards and forwards, ten, 
twenty, thirty times or more, until the 
‘*mind track’’ is made, and the key- 
words run one after another without 
thought, associated of themselves, and 
the nails are driven. Then commit what 
goes with them in thought and language. 
Get it RIGHT! If the thing is to be done, 
tolerate no slip-shod uncertainty either in 
yourself or others. Get some nails well- 
driven, hang on each what belongs there 
—and review at regular periods and at 
unexpected moments ad infinitum. Itmay 
be that you will thus fix a good thing for 
years, for life, for eternity. If this best 
thing in the work of the school is well 
done, accurately done, everything else 
seems to feel its good impulse, whether 
in conduct or studies, and so the life of the 
school is improved. 

An officer returned from Porto Rico, 
said a few dayssince: ‘I found in my 
company a bright young fellow who was 
fond of repeating ‘ Marco Bozzaris,’ and 
other good things. He attracted my at- 
tention so that I became much interested 
in him. I learned on inquiry that he 
had been one of the high school boys of 
Lancaster, and while there had picked 
up these things which gave him so much 
satisfaction.’’ 

It is the wisi of many readers that 





these Good Memory Work articles shal! 
be continued. We think they may be 
helpful to those interested, and that the 
number of such teachers cannot fail to be 
increased. Some things, both in prose and 
try, will be repeated, as they should 

, from year to year, but the space will 
always be well filled, and good will result. 
The following are selections recited in 
concert and written from memory on the 
dates named in blank books kept for the 
purpose by the pupils of the Boys’ High 
School named above. The average time 
required by these lads in committing 
them to memory is now from two to three 
hours per week. ‘They are glad to know 
them, enjoy repeating them, and, with 
very few exceptions, manifest an eager 
interest in new work. The keywords in 
bolder letter may be suggestive. The 
teacher does this work with the pupils. 


FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ. 
May 28, 1857. 


It was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud,' 
A child in his cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


*¢ Come, wander with me,’’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe, 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a,more wonderful son~ 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches? of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 


And the mother at home says ‘“‘ Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn ; 
It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return!”’ 
H. W. Longfellow. 





1 p’4-e deh-vé, his home in Switzerland, from which 
the large granite boulder was brought which stands, 
with brief inscription, at his grave in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Boston. 

2 R6ngz da Vash, simple melodies of the mountaineers 
of Switzerland, sometimes sung, but usually played ona | 
long trumpet, known as the Alpine horn. 
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ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation—or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated—can long endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of that 
field as the final resting-place of those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But,ina 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or 
detract. ‘The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us ; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this nation shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.— Abraham Lincoln. Sept. 20. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


Abou Ben Adhem—(may his tribe increase !)— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘* What writest thou?’ The vision raised its 
head, 
And, with a voice made all of sweet accord, 
a ‘*The names of those who love the 
Lord.’’ 


‘‘And is mine one ?’”’ said Abou. ‘‘ Nay,notso,”’ 
Replied the angel. . . Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘‘ I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.”’ 


The angel wrote,and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And — the names whom love of God had 

lest, 
And lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest ! 
Leigh Hunt. 





NINETIETH PSALM. 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting thou 
art God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction ; 
and sayest, Return, ye children of men. 
For a thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as a 
watch in the night. Thou carriest them 
away as with a flood; they are as a sleep. 
In the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. In the morning it flour- 
isheth, and groweth up; in the evening it 
is cut down and withereth. For we are 
consumed by thine anger, and by thy 
wrath are we troubled. Thou hast set our 
iniquities before thee, our secret sins 
in the light of thy countenance. For all 
our days are passed away in thy wrath. 
We spend our years as a tale that is told. 
The days of our years are threescore 
years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is 
their strength labor and sorrow; for it is 
soon cut off, and we fly away. Who 
knoweth the power of thine anger? even 
according to thy fear so is thy wrath. So 
teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

Return, O Lord, howlong? And let 
it repent thee concerning thy servants. O 
satisfy us early with thy mercy; that we 
may rejoice and be glad in it all our days. 
Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us and the 
years wherein we have seen evil. Let 
thy worl: appear unto thy servants, and 
thy glory unto their children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us: And establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the work 
of our hands establish thou it. Sez. 27. 


SHEPHERD OF KING ADMETUS. 
There came a youth upon the earth, 
Some thousand ycars ago. 
Whose slender hands were nothing worth, 
Whether to plough, or reap, or sow. 


Upon an empty tortoise shell 
He stretched some chords, and drew 
Music that made men’s bosomis swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with dew. 


Then King Admetus, one who had 
Pure taste by right divine, 
Decreed his singing not too bad 
To hear between the cups of wine: 


And so, well pleased with being soothed 
Into a sweet half-sleep, 
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Three times his kingly beardfhe smoothed, 
And made him viceroy o’er his sheep. 


His words were simple words enough, 
And yet he used them so, 

That what in others’ mouths was rough, 
In his seemed musical and low. 


Men called him but a shiftless youth, 
In whom no good they saw ; 
And yet, unwittingly, in truth, 
They made his careless words their law. 
They knew not how he learned at all, 
For idly, hour by hour, 
He sat and watched the dead leaves fall, 
Or mused upon a common flower. 


It seemed the loveliness of things 
Did teach him all their use. 

For, in mere weeds, and stones, and springs, 
He found a healing power profuse. 


Men granted that his speech was wise, 
But when a glance they caught 
Of his slim grace and woman’s eyes, 
They laugh’d, and called him good-for-naught. 


Yet after he was dead and gone, 
And e’en his memory dim, 

Earth seemed more sweet to live upon, 
More full of love, because of him. 


And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 
Till after poets only knew 
Their first-born brother as a god. 


WHEN WE PLANT A TREE. 


When we plant a tree, we are doing 
what we can to make our planet a more 
wholesome and happier dwelling place 
for those who come after us, if not for our- 
selves. As you drop the seed, as you 
plant the sapling, your left hand hardly 
knows what your right hand is doing. 
But nature knows, and in time the power 
that sees and works in secret will reward 
you openly. You have been warned 
against hiding your talent in anapkin; but 
if your talent takes the form of a maple 
key or an acorn, and your napkin is a 
shred of the apron that covers ‘‘ the lap 
of the earth,’’ you may hide it there 
unblamed; and when you render in your 
account, you will find that your deposit 
has been drawing compound interest all 
the time. I have written many verses, 
but the best poems I have produced are 
the trees I planted on the hillside which 
overlooks the broad meadows scalloped 
and rounded at their edges by loops of 
the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds 
rhymes for them in the recurring meas- 
ures of the seasons. Winter strips them 
of their ornaments and gives them, as it 
were, in prose translation, and summer re- 
clothes them in all the splendid phrases of 
their leafy language.—Holmes. Oct. ¢. 





BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 
Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him, 
But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved nota line, and we raised not a sto1ie— 
But we left him alone in his glory. 
Charles Wolfe. 


PAUL’S TRIBUTE TO CHARITY. 


Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body to be burned, and havé not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up; doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 

Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it 
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shall vanish away. For we knowin part, 
and we prophesy in part. But when that 
whichis perfect iscome, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away 
childish things. For now wesee through 
a glass darkly; but then face to face; 
now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known. And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity. 
—z Corinthians, xiii. Oct. 12. 


DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 


Out of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river lane; 

One after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow bars again. 


Under the willows, and over the hill, 

He patiently followed their sober pace; 
The merry whistle for once was still, 

And something shadowed his sunny face. 


Only a boy! and his father said 

He never could let his youngest go: 
Two already were lying dead, 

Under the feet of the trampling foe. 


But after the evening work was done, 

And the frogs were loud in the meadow-swamp 
Over his shoulder he slung his gun, 

And stealthily followed the footpath damp. 


Across the clover and through the wheat, 
With resolute heart and purpose grim, 

Though cold was the dew on his hurrying feet, 
And the blind bats flitting startled him. 


Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 
And the orchards sweet with apple-bloom; 
And now, when the cows came back at night, 

The feeble father drove them home. 


For news had come to the lonely farm 
That three were lying where two had lain; 
And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Would never lean on a son’s again. 


The summer day grew cool and late; 

He went for the cows when the work was done, 
But down the lane as he opened the gate, 

He saw them coming, one by one: 


Brindle, Ebony, Speckle and Bess, 
Shaking their horns inthe evening wind; 

Cropping the buttercups out of the grass, — 
But who was it following close behind ? 


Loosely swung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of army blue; 

And worn and pale, from the crisping hair, 
Looked out a face that the father knew. 


For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 
And yield their dead into life again: 

And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 
In golden glory at last may wane. 


The great tears sprung to their meeting eyes; 
For the heart must speak when the lips are 
And under the silent evening skies (dumb: 


Together they followed the cattle home, 
cate P. Osgood. 





FOUR OUTLINES. 


A mouse saw his shadow on the wall. 
Said he: ‘‘ I am larger than an elephant. 
I will go forth and conquer the world.’’ 
At that moment he espied a cat. In the 
next he had slipped through a hole in the 
wall... . Every day from the time he 
was a boy, @ Man walked alone in a 
quiet place and thought, and he doubted 
not it was the same man who had walked 
there for so many years, but at length he 
came to know that the same man had 
not walked there twice. . . . Death 
came toa door and knocked. Seeing it 
was death, they barred the door, but 
Death broke down the bars and entered, 
taking away whom he would. Death 
came to another door and knocked. 
Seeing it was Death, they opened wide 
the door and welcomed him. At this 
Death turned his back and went, saying, 
“‘ Who desires me, I desire not.””.... 
Two men plowed in a field. One 
plowed straight, keeping his eyes on the 
ground. No weeds grew, and he gath- 
ered great stores of corn. When hedied, 
his son inherited much land. He lived 
incomfort and plowed in his father’s field. 
The other’s furrows were not straight. 
At times he stopped to listen to the lark, 
or to admire a flower that grew upon a 
weed. He knew the names of the plants 
and their times of flowering. He knew 
the names of the stars also, the constel- 
lations, and their times and seasons. He 
died owning little of goods orlands. His 
son inherited his father's poverty. Theson 
inherited also his father’s love of nature. 
He became a great artist, whose name and 
fame spread over twocontinents. Oct. 78. 


THE ‘‘ LOST CHORD.,”’’ 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
. And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen! 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit, 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexéd meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 























And trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loath to cease. 

I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 

‘That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 

It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 

It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 


A.A. Procter. 


NOBILITY OF LABOR. 


I call upon those whom I address to 
stand up for the nobility of labor. It is 
Heaven’s great ordinance for human im- 
provement. Let not that great ordinance 
be broken down. What dolI say? It is 
broken down; and it has been broken 
down for ages. Let it, then, be built up 
again; here, if anywhere, on these shores 
of a new world,—of a new civilization. 

But how, I may be asked, is it broken 
down? Donot men toil ? it may be said. 
They do, indeed, toil; but they too gen- 
erally do it because they must. Many 
submit to it as in some sort a degrading 
necessity; and they desire nothing so 
much on earth as escape from it. They 
fulfil the great law of labor in the letter, 
but break it in the spirit; fulfil it with 
the muscle, but break it with the mind. 
To some field of labor, mental or manual, 
every idler should fasten, as a chosen and 
coveted theatre of improvement. But so 
is he not impelled to do, under the teach- 
ings of our imperfect civilization. On the 
contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, 
and blesses himself in hisidleness. This 
way of thinking is the heritage of the 
absurd and unjust feudaJ system, under 
which serfs labored and gentlemen spent 
their lives in fighting and feasting. 

It is time that this opprobrium of toil 
were done away. Ashamed of toil, art 
thou? Ashamed of thy dingy work-shop 
and dusty labor-field; of thy hard hand, 
scarred with service more honorable than 
that of war; of thy soiled and weather- 
stained garments,on which mother Nature 
has embroidered, midst sun and rain, her 
own heraldic honors? Ashamed of these 
tokens and titles, and envious of the 
flaunting robes of imbecile idleness and 
vanity? It is treason to Nature—it is 
impiety to Heaven, —it is breaking 
Heaven’s great ordinance. ToL, I re- 
peat—ToIL, either of the brain, of the 
heart, or of the hand, is the only true 
manhood, the only true nobility!— Orville 
Dewey. Oct. 25. 
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MARCO BOZZARIS. 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power; 
In dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring,— 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king! 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


An hour passed on;—the Turk awoke;— 

That bright dream was his last; 

He woke—to hear his sentry’s shriek, 

‘‘ Toarms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!”’ 
He woke—to die midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain-cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band;— 

‘‘ Strike, till the last armed foe expires! 
Strike, for your altars and your fires! 
Strike, for the green graves of your sires! 

God, and your native land!”’ 


They fought like brave men, long and well 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain; 
They conquered;—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly as to a night's repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 
Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born’s breath;— 
Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke;— 
Come in Consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm;— 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet song, and dance, and wine,— 
And thou art terrible,—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 
Of agony, are thine! 
But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Bozzaris! with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee;—there is no prouder grave 
Even in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom without a sigh; 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s,— 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 
F. G. Halleck. 


NEVER-ENDING PROGRESS. 

It is a man’s chief blessedness that 
there lie in his nature infinite possibilities 
of growth. The growth of animals comes 
quickly to an end, and when they cease 
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to grow, they cease to be joyful; but 
man, whose bodily development even is 
slow, is capable of rising to wider knowl- 
edge and purer love through unending 
ages. Hence, even when he is old—if he 
has lived for what is great and exalted— 
his mind is clear, his heart is tender, and 
his soul is glad. Only those races are 
noble, only those individuals are worthy, 
who yield without reserve to the power 
of this impulse to ceaseless progress. 
Behold how the race from which we have 
sprung—the Aryan—breaks forth into 
ever new developments of strength and 
beauty in Greece, in Italy, in France, in 
England, in Germany, in America; creat- 
ing literature, philosophy, science, art; 
receiving Christian truth, and through 
its aid rising to diviner heights of wis- 
dom, power, love, and knowledge. And 
so there are individuals—and they are 
born to teach and to rule—for whom to 
live is to grow; who, forgetting what they 
have been and what they are, think ever 
only of becoming more and more. ‘Their 
education is never finished; their develop- 
ment is never complete; their work is 
never done. 

From victories won they look forward 
with confidence to other battle fields; 
from every height of knowledge they peer 
into the widening nescience; from all 
achievements and possessions they turn 
away toward the unapproachable Infinite 
to whom they are drawn. Walking in 
the shadow of the too great light of God, 
they are illumined and they are darkened. 
This made Newton think his knowledge 
ignorance ; this makes St. Paul think his 
heroic virtue naught. Oh, blessed men, 
who make us feel that we are of the race of 
God; who measure and weigh the heavens; 
who love with boundless love; who toil 
and are patient; who teach us that work- 
ers can wait. They are in love with life; 
they yearn for fuller life. Life is good, and 
the highest life is God; and wherever man 
grows in knowledge, wisdom, strength; in 
faith, hope and love; he walks in the way 
of heaven.— Spalding. Nov. f. 


THE BUILDERS. 


ALL are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 
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For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build.. 
Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the Gods see everywhere. 
Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, eutire, and clean. 
Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky, 


H, W. Longfellow. 


ENDURING INFLUENCE. 


We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influence neverdies. In 
ever-widening circles it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this 
to an eternal world. Time determines 
what shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning when we go forth, we lay 
the moulding hand upon our destiny ; 
and every evening when we have done, 
we leave a deathless impression upon our 
characters. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity;—we breathe not a 
thought but reports at the Throne of 
God. Let youth especially think of these 
things ; and let every one remember that, 
in this world,—where character is in its 
formation state,—it is a serious thing to 
think, to speak, to.act. Nov. 8. 


HAUNTED HOUSES. 


Aut houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through theopen doors 

The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at table than the hosts 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 

















The stranger at my fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 
He but perceives what is; while unto me 

All that has been is visible and clear. 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Watts through these earthly mists and vapors 

dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires, 


These perturbations, this etual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of an unseen star, 

An undiscovered planet in our sky. 


And as the moon from some dark gate of cloud 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 
Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 
Into the realm of mystery and night, — 
So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 
O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 


HT. W. Longfellow. 


BRUTUS ON DEATH OF CHSAR. 


Romans, countrymen, and lovers! Hear 
me for my cause; and be silent, that you 
may hear. Believe me for mine honor; 
and have respect to mine honor, that you 
may believe. Censure me in your wis- 
dom; and awake your senses that you 
may the better judge. If there be any 
in this assembly—any dear friend of 
Czesar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’ love 
to Czesar was no less than his. If, then, 
that friend demand why Brutus rose 
against Czesar, this is my answer: Not 
that I loved Czesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more. Had you rather Cesar 
were living, and die all slaves, than that 
Czesar were dead, to live all freemen? 
As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he 
was valiant, I honor him; but, as he was 
ambitious, I slew him. ‘There are tears, 
for his love; joy, for his fortune; honor, 
for his valor; and death, for his ambition! 
Who is here so base, that would be a 
bondman? If any, speak; for him have 
I offended. Who is here so rude, that 
would not be a Roman? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. Whois here so 
vile, that will not love his country? If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. I 
pause for a reply. 
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- None? Then none have I offended. I 
have done no more to Cesar than you 
shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy; 
nor his offences enforced, for which he 
suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Antony, who, though he had no 
hand in his death, shall receive the ben- 
efit of his dying, a place in the common- 
wealth—as which of youshallnot? With 
this I depart,—that, as I slew my best 
lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death.— 
Shakespeare. Nov. £5. 


ORATION OF MARK ANTONY. 


Friends, Romans, countrymen! lend me your 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. [ears; 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones: 
So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Cesar was ambitious; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest,— 
For Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men,— 
Come I to speak in Ceesar’s funeral. 


He was my friend, faithful and just to me, 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Czesar hath wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And, sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause: 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for 

him? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason!—Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 


But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

O masters! if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here’s a parchment, with the seal vt Caesar; 
I found it in his closet; ’tis his will. 
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Let but the commons hear this testament,— 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,— 

And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s 
wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 


If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle; I remember 

The first time ever Ceesar put it on; 

’T was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii.— 

Look! In this place ran Cassius’ daggerthrough; 

See what a rent the envious Casca made; 

Through this, the well-belovéd Brutus stabbed, 

And, as he plucked his curséd steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Czsar followed it! 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Ceesar’s angel; 
udge, O ye gods, how dearly Czesar loved him! 
his was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquished him. Then burst his mighty 

heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Czesar fell, 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

Oh! now you weep; and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity;—these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls! What, weep you when you but behold 

Our Ceesar’s vesture wounded? Look ye here! 

Here is himself, marred as you see by traitors. 


Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. [you up 
They that have done this deed are honorable! 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them do it. They are wise and 

honorable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood;—I only speak right on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Czesar’s wounds; poor, poor 

umb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Autony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Ceesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny! 
Shakespeave. 


PSALM I. 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. But his delight is 
in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. He 





shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season; his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore, the ungodly shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor sinners in the congre- 
gation of the righteous. For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous; but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish. 
Nov. 22. 


FALL OF WOLSEY. 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man; to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls asI do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 
I feel my heart new opened. O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have: 
And when he falls he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 


Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries: but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Crom- 
And—when Iam forgotten, asIshallbe, [well; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of—say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
Asure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 
Love — last: cherish those hearts that hate 
thee: 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell! 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 
Serve the king : and— 
Pr’ythee, lead me in: 
There! take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny; ’tis the king’s: my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, are all [well! 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Crom- 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies! 
Wm. Shakspeare. 
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CUBES AND SPHERES. 


When we are as yet small children, 
there comes up to us a youthful angel, 
holding in his right hand cubes like dice, 
and in his left spheres like marbles. The 
cubes are of stainless ivory, and on each 
is written in letters of gold,—TruTu. 
The spheres are veined and streaked and 
spotted beneath, with a dark crimson 
flush above, where the light falls on 
them, and in a certain aspect you can 
make out upon every one of them, the 
three letters L, I. E. The child to 
whom they are offered very probably 
clutches at both. The spheres are the 
most convenient things in the world; 
they roll with the least possible impulse 
just where the child would have them. 
The cubes will not roll at all; they have 
a great talent for standing still, and al- 
ways keep right side up. But very soon 
the young philosopher finds that things 
which roll so easily are very apt to roll 
into the wrong corner, and to get out of 
his way when he most wants them; while 
he always knows where to find the others, 
which stay where they are left. Thus he 
learns—thus we learn—to drop the 
streaked and speckled globes of false- 
hood, and to hold fast the white angular 
blocks of trnth. But then comes Tim- 
idity, and after her Good-nature, and last 
of all Polite-behavior, all insisting that 
truth must vo//, or nobody can do any- 
thing with it; and so the first with her 
coarse rasp, and the second with her 
broad file, and the third with her silken 
sleeve, do so round off and smooth and 
polish the snow-white cubes of truth, 
that, when they heve got a little dingy 
by use, it becomes hard to tell them from 
the rolling spheres of falsehood. 

The schoolmistress was polite enough 
to say that she was pleased with this, and 
that she would read it to her little flock 
the next day. But she would tell the 
children, she said, that there are better 
reasons for truth than can be found in 
the mere experience of its convenience, 
and of the inconvenience of lying.— Olive 
Wendell Holmes. Nov. 29. 


TELL ON HIS NATIVE HILLS. 


Oh, with what pride I used 

To walk these hills, and look up to my God, 
And bless him that the land was free! ’T was free, 
From end to end, from cliff to lake, ’twas free! 
Free as our torrents are that leap our rocks, 
And plow our valleys, without asking leave! 
Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the regal sun! 





How happy was it then! I loved 

Its very storms. Yes, I have sat 

In my boat at night, when, midway o’er the lake, 
The stars went out,and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring. I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightnings o’er my head, 
And think I had no master save his own! 


On yonder jutting cliff, o’ertaken there 
By the mountain blast, I’ve laid me flat along, 
And, while gust followed gust more furiously, 
As if to sweep me o’er the horrid brink, 
I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Are summer-flaws to those of mine, and just 
Have wished me there—the thought that mine 

was free {head, 
Has checked that wish, and I have raised my 
And cried, in thraldom to that furious wind, 
Blow on!—this is the land of Liberty! 

J. S. Knowles. 


AMONG MY BOOKS. 


In my garden I spend my days;. in my 
library I spend my nights. My interests 
are divided between my geraniums and 
my books. With the flowers I am in the 
present; with the books I am in the past. 
I go into my library, and all history un- 
rolls before me. I breathe the morning 
air of the world while the scent of Eden’s 
roses yet lingered in it, while it vibrated 
only in the.world’s first brood of nightin- 
gales, and to the laugh of Eve. 

I see the pyramids building ; I hear the 
shoutings of the armies of Alexander; I 
feel the ground shake beneath the march 
of Camby’ses. I sit as in a theatre,—the 
stage is Time, the play is the World. 
What a spectacle it is! What kingly 
pomp, what processions file past, what 
Cities burn to heaven, what crowds of 
captives are dragged at the chariot- wheels 
of conquerors ! 

I hear or cry ‘‘ Bravo!’’ when the great 
actors come On, shaking the stage. I am 
a Roman emperor when I look at a Ro- 
man coin. I lift old Homer, and I shout 
Achilles in the trenches. The silence of 
the empeopled Syrian plains, the outcom- 
ings and in-goings of the patriarchs, 
Abraham and Ishmael, Isaac in the fields 
at eventide, Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s 
guile, Esau’s face reddened by the desert 
sun-heat, Joseph’s splendid funeral pro- 
cession—all these things I find within the 
boards of my Old Testament. 

What a silence in those old books as 
of a half-peopled world ; what bleating of 
flocks, what green pastoral rest, what 
indubitable human existence! Across 
brawling centuries of blood and war I 
hear the bleating of Abraham’s flocks, the 
tinkling of the bells of Rebekah’s camels. 
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O men and women, so far separated yet 
so near, so strange yet so well-known, by 
what miraculous “ape do I know you 
all! Books are the true Elysian fields 
where the spirits of the dead converse, 
and into these fields a mortal may venture 
unappalled. What king’s court can boast 
such company? What school of philos- 
ophy such wisdom ? 

There is Pan’s pipe ; there are the songs 
of Apollo. Seated in my library at night, 
and looking on the silent faces of my 
books, I am occasionally visited by a 
strange sense of the supernatural. They 
are not collections of printed pages ; they 
are ghosts. I take one down, and it 
speaks with me in a tongue not now 
heard on earth, and of men and things of 
which it alone possesses the knowledge. 

I call myself a solitary, but sometimes 
I think I misapply the term. No man 
sees more company than I do. I travel 
with mightier cohorts around me than 
ever did Timour or Genghis Khan on 
their fiery marches. I am a sovereign in 
my library ; but it is the dead, not the liv- 
ing, that attend my levees.—A/exande 
Smith. Nov. 30. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Brighest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us Thine aid; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all. 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine? 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 
Reginald Heber. 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


** What means this glory round our feet,” 
The Magi rhewed ‘more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
‘* To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 
‘*What means this star,”” the shepherds said, 
“That brightens thro’ the rocky glen?’’ 
And angels answering, overhead, 
Sang, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!’’ 


*Tis eighteen hundred years and more, 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb ; 
We wait for Him, like them of yore! 
Alas! He seems so slow to come! 
But it was said, in words of gold 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 
That little children might be bold, 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 
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All round about our feet shall shine, 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 
. To that sweet Life which is the Law, 
So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds, then, 
And kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!”’ 
J. R. Lowell, 


PSALM VIII. 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens. Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength because of thine ene- 
mies, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him! And the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor; thou madest him to have domin- 
ion over the works of thy hands. Thou 
hast put all things under his feet: all 
sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of 
the field; the fowl of the air, and the fish 
of the sea, and whatsover passeth through 
the paths of the seas. O Lord, our, 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth! Dec. 22. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Tis midnight’s holy hour,—and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bell’s deep tones are swelling—’ tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 
Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest 
Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner’s sigh ; and on yon cloud 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand,— 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s sol- 
emn Form, 
And Winter with his agéd locks,—and breathe, 
In mournful cadences, that come abroad 
Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 
Gone from the Earth forever. 
Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead 
flowers 
O’er what has passed to nothingness, 


























The year 

Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 
It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful,— 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man,—and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous,—and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 

It passed o’er 
The re where sword, and spear, and 
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Flashed in the light of mid-day; and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 
Remorseless Time! 

Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe! what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity? On, still on 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
‘The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall,and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag,—but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinions. : 

Revolutions sweep 
O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 
To —— their bald and blackened cliffs, and 


w 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations,—and the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter a while in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away 
To darkle in the trackless void ; yet Time— 
Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 

Geo. D. Prentice. 


PSALM XXIII. 


The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie downin green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul: He jead- 
eth me in the paths of righteousness for 
his name’s sake. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
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with me; Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. Thou preparest a table be- 
fore me in the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou anointest my head with oil: my 
cup runneth over. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life: And I will dweli in the house of the 
Lord for ever. Dec. 20. 


BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


*T was on a summer evening, 
Old Kasper’s work was done, 
And he, before his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roil something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found ; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round, 


Old Kasper took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
‘** *Tis some poor fellow’s skull,’’ said he, 
Who fell in the great victory. 


‘* I find them in the garden, 
For there’s many here about ; 
And often when I go to —; 
The plowshare turns them out ! 
For many thousand men,”’ said he, 
*¢ Were slain in that great victory.’’ 


** Now tell us what ’twas all about,’’ 
Young Peterkin, he cries ; 
While little Wilhelmine looks up, 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
‘* Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for.” 


‘* It was the English,’’ Kasper cried, 
‘* Who put the French to rout, 
But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 
But everybody said,’’ quoth he, 
‘* That ’twas a famous victory. 


‘* My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to iy: 
So, with his wife and child, he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


*¢ With fire and sword, the country round 
Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a nursing mother then, 
And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 
‘‘ They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 
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‘* Great praise the Duke of Marlboro’ won 
And our young prince Eugene.”’ 

‘* Why, ’twas a very wicked thing! 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

“ Nay, nay, my little girl,’’ quoth he, 

‘* It was a famous victory. 

‘* And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.”’ 

‘* But what good came of it, at last ?’’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

‘* Why, that I cannot tell,’”’ said he, 

‘** But ’twas a famous er 

bert Southey. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Not many generations ago, where you 
now sit, encircled with all that exalts 
and embellishes civilized life, the rank 
thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild 
fox dug his hole unscared. Here lived 
and loved another race of beings. Be- 
neath the same sun that rolls over your 
head, the Indian hunter pursued the pant- 
ing deer; gazing on the same moon that 
smiles for you, the Indian lover wooed his 
dusky mate. Here the wigwam-blaze 
beamed on the tender and helpless, and 
the council-fire glared on the wise and 
daring. Now they dipped their noble 
limbs in your sedgy lakes ; and now they 
paddled the light canoe along your rocky 
shores. Here they warred ; the echoing 
whoop, the bloody grapple, the defying 
death-song, all were here; and when the 
tiger-strife was over, here curled the 
smoke of peace. 

Here, too, they worshiped ; and from 
many a dark bosom went.up a fervent 
prayer to the Great Spirit. He had not 
written his laws for them on tables of 
stone, but he had traced them on the tables 
of their hearts. ‘The poor child of Nature 
knew not the God of Revelation, but the 
God of the Universe he acknowledged in 
everything around him. He beheld him 
in the star that sank in beauty behind his 
lonely dwelling ; in the sacred orb that 
flamed on him from his mid-day throne ; 
in the flower that snapped in the morning 
breeze ; in the lofty pine that defied a 
thousand whirlwinds; in the timid warbler 
that never left its native grove ; in the 
fearless eagle whose untired pinion was 
wet in clouds ; in the worm that crawled 
at his feet; and in his own matchless 
form, glowing with a spark of that light, 
to whose mysterious source he bent in 
humble, though blind, adoration. 

And all this has passed away. Across 
the ocean came a pilgrim bark, bearing 
the seeds of life and death. The former 
were sown for you; the latter sprang up 





in the path of the simple native. Two 
hundred years have changed thecharacter 
of a great continent, and blotted forever 
from its face a whole peculiar people. Art 
has usurped the bowers of nature, and the 
anointed children of education have been 
too powerful for the tribes of the ignor- 
ant. Here and there a stricken few re- 
main ; but how unlike their bold, untam- 
able progenitors! The Indian of falcon 
glance and lion bearing, the theme of the 
touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic 
tale, is gone! and his degraded offspring 
crawls upon the soil where fe walked in 
majesty, to remind ws how miserable is 
man, when the foot of the conqueror is 
on his neck. 

As a race, they have withered from the 
land. Their arrows are broken, their 
springs are dried up, their cabins are in 
the dust. Their council fire has long since 
gone out on the shore, and their war-cry 
is fast fading to the untrodden West. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the distant 
mountains, and read their doom in the 
setting sun. They are shrinking before 
the mighty tide which is pressing them 
away ; they must soon hear the roar of 
the last wave which will settle over them 
forever. Ages hence, the inquisitive 
white man, as he stands by some growing 
cicy, will ponder on the structure of their 
disturbed remains, and wonder to what 
manner of persons they belonged. They 
will live only in the songs and chronicles 
of their exterminators. Let these be 
faithful to their rude virtues as men, and 
pay due tribute to their unhappy fate as 
a people.— Charles Sprague. Jan’ y 3. 


SONG OF THE CAMP. 


‘* Give us a song !’’ the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakofi 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said : 
‘* We storm the forts to-morrow ; 
Sing while we may, another day 

May bring enough of sorrow.”’ 


They lay along the battery’s side. 
Below the smoking cannon : 

Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame: 
Forgot was Britain’s glory : 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘‘ Annie Laurie.”’ 























Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion, 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong,— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek, 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars ! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory ; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ‘‘ Annie Laurie.”’ 


Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest, 
Your truth and valor wearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest,— 
The loving are the daring. 
Bayard Taylor. 


DREAM OF CLARENCE. 


Brakenbury. Why looks your Grace so heay- 
ily to-day? 
Clarence. Oh, I have passed a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 
That, as I am a Christian, faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 
Brak. What was your dream, my lord? I pray 
you, tell me. 
Clar. Methought that I had broken from the 
Tower, 
And was embarked, to cross to Burgandy; 
And, in my company, my brother Gloster; 
Who, from my cabin, tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches; whence we looked towards 
England, 
And cited up a thousaud heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befallen us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, _[ing, 
Methought that Gloster stumbled ; and, in faii- 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard 
Into the tumbling billows of the main, 
Oh, then, methought, what pain it was to drown! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearls, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men’s skulls,and,in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by. 
Brak. Had you such leisure, in the time of 
death, 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep? 
lar. Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost: but still the envious flood 
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Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air; 
But smothered it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 
Brak. Awaked you not with this sore agony? 
Clar. Oh, no; my dream was lengthened after 
Oh, then began the tempest to my soul! [life;. 
I passed, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of,. 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renownéd Warwick: 
Who cried aloud, ‘‘ What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence?” 
And so he vanished. Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; and he shrieked out aloud : 
“Clarence is come! false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence! 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewksbury : 
Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments!” 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howléd in my ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 
I trembling waked, and for a season after, 
Could not believe but that I was in hell,— 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 
Brak. No, marvel, lord, thatit affrighted you; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 
Clar. O,Brakenbury, I have done these things, 
That now give evidence against my soul, 
For Edward’s sake, and see how he requites me! 
——I pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me; 
My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 
Jan’y Io. Shakespeare. 


STRIVE, WAIT, PRAY. 


Strive : yet I do not promise 

The prize you dream of to-day 

Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away ; 

But another and holier treasure, 

You would now perchance disdain, 

Will come when your toil is over, 

And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait: yet I do not tell you 

The hour you long for now 

Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 

Yet, far through the nisty future, 

With a crown of starry light, 

An hour of joy you know not 

Is winging her silent fight. 


Pray : though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never —_ our pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But choicer, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 
A. A. Procter. 


SPARTACUS TO THE ROMAN ENVOYS. 


Envoys of Rome, the poor camp of 
Spartacus is too much honored by your 
presence. And does Rome stoop to parley 
with the escaped gladiator, with the rebel 
ruffian, for whom heretofore no slight has 
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been too scornful? You have come with 
steel in your right hand, and with gold 
in your left. What heed we give the 
former, ask Cossinius; ask Claudius; 
ask Varinius; ask the bones of your le- 
gions that fertilize the Lucanian plains. 
And for your gold—would ye know what 
we do with ¢hat,—go ask the laborer, the 
trodden poor, the helpless and the hope- 
less, on our route; ask all whom Roman 
tyranny had crushed or Roman avarice 
plundered. Ye have seen me before ; but 
ye did not then shun my glance as now. 
Ye have seen me in the arena, when I was 
Rome’s pet ruffian, daily smeared with 
blood of men or beasts. One day—shall 
I forget it ever ?—-ye were present ; I had 
fought long and well. Exhausted as I 
was, your munerator, your lord of the 
games, bethought him, it were an equal 
match to set against me a new man, 
younger and lighter than I, but fresh and 
valiant. With Thracian sword and buck- 
ler, forth he came, a beautiful defiance on 
his brow! Bloody and brief the fight. 
“‘ He has it!’’ cried the people; ‘‘ hadet / 
habet/’’ But still he lowered not his 
arm, until at length I held him, gashed 
and fainting, in my power. I looked 
around upon the Podium, where sat your 
Senators and men of State, to catch the 
signal of release, of mercy. But not a 
thumb was reversed. To crown your 
sport, the vanquished man must die! 
Obedient brute that I was, I was about 
to slay him, when a few hurried words— 
rather a welcome to death than a plea for 
life—told me he wasa Thracian. I stood 
transfixed. The arena vanished. I was 
in Thrace, upon my native hills! The 
sword dropped from my hands. I raised 
the dying youth tenderly in my arms. 
Oh, the magnanimity of Rome! Your 
haughty leaders, enraged at being cheated 
of their death-show, hissed their disap- 
pointment, and shouted, ‘‘ Kill!’ I 
heeded them as I would heed the how] of 
wolves. Kill Aim ?—They might better 
have asked the mother to kill the babe 
smiling in her face. Ah! he was already 
wounded unto death; and, amid the 
angry yells of the spectators, he died. 
That night I was scourged for disobedi- 
ence. I shall not forget it. Should mem- 
ory fail, there are scars here to quicken it. 

Well; do not grow impatient. Some 
hours after, finding myself, with seventy 
fellow-gladiators, alone in the amphi- 
theatre, the laboring thought broke forth 


in words. I said,—I know what. I only | 





know that, when I ceased, my com- 
rades looked each other in the face—and 
then burst forth the simultaneous cry— 
**Lead on ! lead on, OSpartacus!”’ Forth 
we rushed,—seized what rude weapons 
chance threw in our way, and to the 
mountains speeded. There, day by day, 
our little band increased. Disdainful 
Rome sent after us a handful of her 
troops, with a scourge for the slave Spar- 
tacus. Their weapons soon were ours. 
She sent an army; and down from old 
Vesuvius we poured, and slew three thou- 
sand. Now it was Spartacus, the dreaded 
rebel! A larger army, headed by the 
Preetor, was sent, and routed; then an- 
other still. And always I remembered 
that fierce cry, riving my heart, and call- 
ing me to ‘‘kill!’’ In three pitched bat- 
tles have I not obeyed it? And now 
affrighted Rome sends her two Consuls, 
and puts forth all her strength by land 
and sea, as if a Pyrrhus or a Hannibal 
were on her borders ! 

Envoys of Rome! To Lentulus and 
Gellius bear this message: ‘‘ Their graves 
are measured !’’ Look on that narrow 
stream, a silver thread, high on the 
mountain side! Slenderly it winds, but 
soon is swelled by others meeting it, un- 
til a torrent, terrible and strong, it sweeps 
to the abyss where allis ruin. So Spar- 
tacus comes on? So swells his force,— 
sma'l and despised at first, but now re- 
sistless! On, onto Rome wecome! The 
gladiators come! Let Opulence tremble 
in all his palaces! Let Oppression shud- 
der to think the oppressed may have their 
turn! Let Cruelty turn pale at thought 
of redder hands than his! Oh! weshaill 
not forgot Rome’s many lesssons. She 
shall not fin. her training wasted upon 
indocile pupils. Now, begone! Prepare 
the Eternal City for our games ! 

lan’y 17. Epes Sargent. 


THE CITY OF THE LIVING. 


In a long vanished age, whose varied story 
No record has to-day— 

So long ago expired its grief and glory,— 
There flourished far away, 

In a broad realm, of beauty past all measure, 


A city fair and wide, [ure, 
Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleas- 
And never any died. [rauders, 


Disease, and pain, and death, those stern ma- 
Whe mar our world’s fair face, 

Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 
Of that bright dwelling-place : 

No fear of parting and no dread of dying 
Could ever enter there— 

Wo mourning for the lost, no anguish’d crying, 
Made any face less fair. 
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Without the city walls death reigned as ever, 
And graves rose side by side ; 

Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 
And never any died. 

Oh, happiest of all earth’s favored places! 
Oh, bliss to dwell therein ! 

To live in the sweet light of loving faces, 
And fear no grave between ! 

To feel no death-damp gath’ring cold and colder 
Disputing life’s warm truth ! 

To live on, never lonelier or older, 
Radiant in deathless youth ! 


And, hurrying from earth’s remotest quarters, 
A tide of pilgrims flowed 

Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 
To find that blest abode, [sever 

Where never death should come between, and 
Them from their loved apart— 

Where they might work, and will, and live for- 
Still holding heart to heart. [ever, 

And so they lived in happiness and pleasure, 
And grew in power and pride, {ure, 

And did great deeds, and laid up stores of treas- 
And never any died. 

And many years roll’d on and saw them striving, 
With unabated breath ; 

And other years still found and left them living, 
And gave no hope of death. 

Yet listen, hapless soul, whom angels pity, 
Craving a boon like this ; 

Mark how the dwellers in the wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 

Onc and another, who had been concealing 
The pain of life’s long thrall, 

Forsook their pleasant places, and came stealing 
Outside the city wall, 

Craving with wish that brook’d no more denying 
So long had it been crossed, 

The blessed possibility of dying— 
The treasure they had lost. 

Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 
Swelled to a broader tide, 

Till none were left within the city’s portals, 
And graves grew green outside. 

Would it be worth the having or the giving— 
The boon of endless breath ? 

Ah, for the weariness that comes of living 
There is no cure but death. 

Ours were indeed a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied ; 

And few, methinks, would care to find the city 
Where never any died! Anonymous. 


HAMLET TO THE PLAYERS. 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue ; but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air 
too much with your hand, thus, but use 
all gently ; for in the very torrent, tem- 
pest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of 
your passion, you must acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness. Oh, it offends me to the soul, to 
hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow 
tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 
split the ears of the groundlings; who, 





for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb show, and noise: 
I would have such a fellow whipped 
for o’er-doing termagant; it out-Herods 
Herod. Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your 
own discretion be your tutor: suit the 
action to the word, the word to the action: 
with this special observance, that you 
o’erstep not the modesty of nature ; for 
anything so overdone is from the purpose 
of playing,— whose end, both at the first 
and now, was, and is, to hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure. Now, this over- 
done or come tardy off, though it make 
the unskillful laugh, cannot but make 
the judicious grieve ; the censure of which 
one must, in your allowance, o’erweigh 
a whole theatre of others. Oh, there be 
players, that I have seen play,—and 
heard others praise, and that highly,— 
not to speak it profanely, that neither 
having the accent of Christians, nor the 
gait of Christian, Pagan, nor man, have 
so strutted and bellowed, that I have 
thought some of nature’s journeymen had 
made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those that play your clowns, 
speak no more than is set down for them: 
for there be of them that will themselves 
laugh, to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too; though, in the 
meantime, some necessary question of 
the play be then to be considered: that’s 
villainous ; and shows a most pitiful am- 
bition in the fool that uses it. Go, make 
ready.— Shakespeare. Jan’y 24. 

OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 

BE PROUD? 
Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around, and together be laid; 
And the young and the old, and the low and the 


high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved ; 
The husband, that mother and infant who blest, 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure, her triumphs are by; 
And the memory of those who loved her and 
raised, 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 
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The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up 
the steep, 

The beggar who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of 
Heaven, 

The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 

So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 

That withers away to let others sncceed ; 

So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been; 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen 
We drink the same stream, and we view the 

same sun, [have run. 
And we run the same course that our fathers 


The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers 
would think ; 

From the death we are shrinking our fathers 
would shrink ; 

To the life we are clinging, they also would cling; 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 


They loved—but the story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned—but the heart of the haughty is 


cold ; 
They grieved—but no wail from their slumbers 
will come ; [dumb. 
They joyed—but the tongue of their gladness is 
They died—ay, they died; and we thiugs that 
are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 
Meet the things that they met on their pil- 
grimage road. 
Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain ; 
Aud the smile and the tear, and the song and 
the dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 
’Tis the wink of aneye, ‘tis the draughtofa breath 
From _ blossom of health to the paleness of 
eath, 
From the gilded saloon tothe bier and the shroud! 
Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


AMERICA UNCONQUERABLE. 


I cannot, my lords, I will not join in 
congratulation on misfortune and dis- 
grace. This, my lords, is a perilous and 
tremendous moment: it is not a time 
for adulation; the smoothness of flattery 
cannot save us in this rugged and awful 
crisis. It is now necessary to instruct 


the throne in the language of truth. We 
must, if possible, dispel the darkness and 
delusion which envelop it; and display, ° 
in its full danger and genuine colors, the 
ruin which is brought to our doors. 


Can 
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ministers still presume to expect support 
in their infatuation? Can parliament be 
so dead to its dignity and duty as to give 
their support to measures thus obtruded 
and forced upon them? Measures, my 
lords, which have reduced this great and 
flourishing empire to scorn and contempt. 
‘*But yesterday, 


AndEngland might have stood against the world, 
Now, none so poor to do her reverence.”’ 


The people whom we first despised as 
rebels, but whom we now acknowledge 
as enemies, are abetted against you, sup- 
plied with every military store, their in- 
terest consulted and their ambassadors 
entertained by your inveterate enemy; 
and our ministers do not and dare not 
interpose with dignity and effect. The 
desperate state of our army abroad is in 
part known. No man more highly es- 
teems and honors the English troops than 
I do: I know their virtue and their valor: 
I know they can achieve anything except 
impossibilities: and I know that the con- 
quest of America is an impossibility. 

You cannot, my lords, you cannot con- 
quer America. What is your present 
situation there? We do not know the 
worst, but we know that in three cam- 
paigns we have done nothing and suf- 
fered much. You may swell every ex- 
pense and strain every effort, accumulate 
every assistance, and extend your traffic 
to the shambles of every German despot; 
your attempts will be forever vain and 
impotent; doubly so, indeed, from this 
mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it 
irritates to an incurable resentment the 
minds of your adversaries, to overrun 
them with the mercenary sons of rapine 
and plunder, devoting them and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty. If I were an American as I am 
an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
were landed in my country, I would 
never lay down my arms—never, never, 
never !— William Fitt. Jan’ y 31. 


MARMION AND DOUGLAS, 


Not far advanced was morning day 
When Marmion did his troop array, 
To Surrey’s camp to ride ; 
He had safe conduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide. 


The train from out the castle drew, 

But Marmion stopped to bid adieu : 

‘‘Tho’ something I might ’plain,’’ he said, 
‘Of cold respect to stranger guest, 

Sent hither by the king’s behest, 

While in Tantallon’s towers I staid, 
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Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand.’’ 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : 
‘*My manors, halls, and towers shail still 
Be open at my sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation stone ; 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And never shall, in friendly grasp, 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire ; 
And ‘“‘ This to me,”’ he said, 
‘** And ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 
And first I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England’s message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate: 
And Douglas, more, I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassais near, 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied ! 
And if thou said’st that I’m not peer 
To any Lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou—hast—lied !”” 


On the Earl’s cheek, the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age : 
Fierce he broke forth; ‘‘And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 
And hop’st thou thence unscathed to go? 
No, by St. Bryde of Bothwell, no ! 
Up drawbridge, grooms,—what, warder, ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.’’ 
Lord Marmion turned,—well was his need,— 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous gate behind him rung: 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, grazed his plume. 


The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembles on the rise : 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim ; 
And when Lord Marmion reached his band 
He halts and turns with clenchéd hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 
And shakes his gauntlet at the towers, 
‘* Horse ! horse !’’ the Douglas cried, ‘‘ and 
But soon he reined his fury’s pace: [chase!’’ 
‘‘A royal messenger he came, 
Though most unworthy of the name: 
Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 
Old age ne’er cools the Douglas’ blood ; 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
’Tis pity of him, too,’’ he cried ; 
‘** Bold he can speak, and fairly ride; 
I warrant him a warrior tried.’’ 
With this, his mandate he recatts, 
And slowly seeks his castle walls. 
Walter Scott. 





THE STREAM OF LIFE. 

Life bears us on like the current of a 
mighty river. Our boat, at first, glides 
down the narrow channel, through the 
playful murmurings of the little brook 
and the windings of its grassy border. 
The trees shed their blossoms over our 
young heads; the flowers on the brink 
seem to offer themselves to our hands; we 
are happy in hope, and grasp eagerly at 
the beauties around us, but thestream hur- 
ries us on, and still our hands are empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is 
along a wider and deeper flood, and amid 
objects more striking and magnificent. 
We are animated by the moving picture 
of enjoyment and industry which passes 
before us; we are excited by some short- 
lived success, or depressed and made 
miserable by some equally short-lived dis- 
appointment. But our energy and our 
dependence are both in vain. Thestream 
bears us on, and our joys and our griefs 
are alike left behind us; we may be ship- 
wrecked, but we cannot anchor; our voy- 
age may be hastened, but it cannot be de- 
layed; whether rough or smooth, the 
river hastens towards its home, till the 
roaring of the ocean is in our ears, and 
the tossing of the waves is beneath our 
keel, and the land lessens from our 
eyes, and the floods are lifted up around 
us, and we take our last leave of the 
earth and its inhabitants; and of our fur- 
ther voyage there is no witness but the 
Infinite and Eternal. 

And do we still take so much anxious 
thought for future days, when the days 
which have gone by have so strangely 
and so uniformly deceived us? Can we 
still set our hearts on the creatures of 
God, when we find by sad experience 
that the Creator only is permanent? Or 
shall we not rather lay aside every 
weight, and every sin which doth most 
easily beset us, and think ourselves 
henceforth as wayfaring persons only, 
who have no abiding inheritance but in 
the hope of a better world, and to whom 
even that world would be worse than 
hopeless if it were not for Him who died 
for man’s redemption, and for the inter- 
est that we have obtained in His mercies ? 
—Bishop Heber. Feb. 7. 


ABRATIAM LINCOLN. 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His rosa of shambling limb, his furrowed 
ace, 
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His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling 
hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 
His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s 
laugh, 
Judging each step as tho’ the way were plain, 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain: 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes: he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen:— 

To make me own this man of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose; 
How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more 
true; 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful he could be: 
How in good fortune and in ill, the same: 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work,—such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand,— 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good grace 
command; 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden 
grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 
if but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting 
mights, — 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 
The iron-bark, that turns the lumberer’s axe, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 
The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s 
tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear;— 

Such were the deeds that helped his youth to 
train: 

Rough culture,—but such trees large fruit may 
bear, 

If but their stocks be of right girth and grain, 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 
And lived to do it: four long-suffering years, 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwavering 
mood: 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 
And seemed to touch the goal from where he 
stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger 
prest,— 
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And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to 
rest ! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 
When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to 
men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high; 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came. 


A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 
If more of horror or disgrace they bore; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkly 
out. 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly 
striven; 
And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 
Tom Taylor (Mark Lemon), in London Punch. 


TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 


Hard, hard indeed, was the contest for 
freedom, and the struggle for indepcnd- 
ence. The golden sun of liberty had 
well-nigh set in the gloom of an eternal 
night, ere its radiant beams illumined our 
western horizon. Had not the tutelar 
saint of Columbia hovered around the 
American camp, and presided over her 
destinies, freedom must have met with 
an untimely grave. Never can we suffi- 
ciently admire the wisdom of those 
statesmen, and the skill and bravery of 
those unconquerable veterans, who, by 
their unwearied exertions in the cabinet 
and in the field, achieved for us the glor- 
ious revolution. Never can we duly ap- 
preciate the merits of Washington, who, 
with but a handful of undisciplined yeo- 
manry, triumphed over a royal army, and 
prostrated the Lion of England at the 
feet of the American Eagle. His name 
—so terrible to bis foes, so welcome to 
his friends—shall live forever upon the 
brightest page of the historian, and be 
remembered with the warmest emotions 
of gratitude and pleasure by those whom 
he has contributed to make happy, and 
by all mankind, when kings, and princes, 
and nobles, for ages, shall have sunk into 
their merited oblivion. Unlike them, he 
needs not the assistance of the sculptor or 
the architect to perpetuate his memory; 
he needs no princely dome, no monu- 
mental pile, no stately pyramid, whose 
towering height shall pierce the stormy 
clouds, and rear its lofty head to heaven, 
to tell posterity hisfame. His deeds, his 
worthy deeds alone, have rendered him 
immortal !—W. H. Harrison. Feb. rq. 





























O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 
O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 
grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


oO — my Captain! rise up and hear the 
lls ; 


Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the 
bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths, for you 
the shores a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale 
and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will, 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done, 


From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with 


object won; 


Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck where my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
Walt Whitman. 


THE SHIP OF STATE. 


Break up the Union of these States, be- 
cause there are acknowledged evils in 
our system? Is it soeasy a matter, then, 
to make everything in the actual world 
conform exactly to the ideal pattern we 
have conceived, in our minds, of absolute 
right? Suppose the fatal blow were 
struck, and the bonds which fasten to- 
gether these States were severed, would 
the evils and mischiefs that would be ex- 
perienced by those who are actually 
members of this vast Republican Com- 
munity be all that would ensue? Cer- 
tainly not. We are connected with the 
several nations and races of the world as 
no other people has ever been connected. 
We have opened our doors, and invited 
emigration to our soil from all lands. 
Our invitation has been accepted. 


Thousands have come at our bidding. 
Thousands more are on the way. Other 
thousands still are standing a tip-toe on 
the shores of the Old World, eager to 
find a passage to the land where bread 
may be had for labor, and where man is 
treated as man. 


In our political family 
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almost all nations are represented. The 
several varieties of the race are here sub- 
jected to a social fusion, out of which 
Providence designs to form a new man. 
We are in this way teaching the world 
a great lesson—namely, that men of dif- 
ferent languages, habits, manners, and 
creeds, can live together, and vote to- 
gether, and, if not pray and worship to- 
gether, yet in near vicinity, and do all in 
peace, and be, for certain purposes at 
least, one people. And is not this lesson 
of some value to the world, especially if 
we can teach it, not by theory merely, 
but through a successful example? Has 
not this lesson, thus conveyed, some con- 
nection with the world’s progress toward 
that far-off period to which the human 
mind looks for the fulfilment of its vision 
of a perfect social state? It may safely 
be asserted that this Union could not be 
dissolved without disarranging and con- 
vulsing every part of the globe. Not in 
the indulgence of a vain confidence did 
our fathers build the Ship of State, and 
launch it upon the waters. We will ex- 
claim, in the noble words of Longfellow: 
Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, “ey and great ! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock— 
’Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 
’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest-roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
—W. P. Lunt. Feb, 22. 


THE EVERLASTING MEMORIAL. 
Up and away, like the dew of the morning. 
Soaring from earth to its home in the ..an; 
So let me steal away, gently and lovin,ly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name, and my place, and my tomb all fors 
gotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run, 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won ; 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 
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—— away, like the odors of sunset, 
hat sweeten the twilight as darkness comes 
So be my life—a thing felt but not noticed, [on, 
And I but remembered by what I have done. 
Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in freshness, 
When the flowers that it came from are closed 
up and gone, 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 
Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The nameand the epitaph graved on the stone? 
The things we have lived for—let them be our 
story, (done. 
We ourselves but remembered by what we have 
I need not be missed if my life has been bearing 
(As its summer and autumn moved silently on) 
The bloom,and the fruit,and the seed of itsseason; 
I shall still be remembered by what I havedone. 
I need not be missed if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I 
have sown ; 
He who plowed and who sowed is not missed 
by the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 
Not myself, but the truth that in life I have 
spoken— 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown 
Shall pass on to ages—all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I 
have done. 
So let my living be, so be my dying; 
So let my name be, unblazoned, unknown ; 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still be remem- 
bered ; 
Yes—but remembered by what I have done. 
Horatius Bonar. 


IN THE NURSERY. 


It had happened that amongst our nur- 
sery collection of books was the Bible, 
illustrated with many pictures. And in 
long dark evenings, as my three sisters 
with myself sat by the firelight round the 
guard of our nursery, no book was so 
much in request amongst us. It ruled 
us and swayed us as mysteriously as 
music. One young nurse, whom we 
all loved, before any candle had been 
lighted, would often strain her eyes to 
read it for us ; and, sometimes, according 
to her simple powers, would endeavor to 
explain what we found obscure. We, the 
children, were all constitutionally 
touched with pensiveness; the fitful 
gloom and sudden lambencies of the 
room by firelight suited our evening state 
of feelings ; and they suited, also, the di- 
vine revelations of power and mysterious 
beauty which awed us. Above all, 
the story of a just man—man and yet 
not man, real above all things, and yet 
shadowy above all things, who had suf- 
fered the passion of death in Palestine— 
slept upon our minds like early dawn upon 
the waters.—De Quincey. Feb. 28. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


“Will you walk into my parlor?” said the 
spider to the fly! 
“Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you 
did spy; 
The way into my parlor is up a winding stair, 
And I’ve got many curious things to show 
you when you’re there.”’ 
“Oh! no, no,’’ said the little fly, ‘‘to ask me is 
in vain, 
For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er 
come down again.”’ 


‘*7’m sure you must be weary with soaring up 
so high; 
Will you rest upon my little bed?’’ said the 
spider to the fly. 
‘There are pretty curtains drawn around, the 
sheets are fine and thin, 
And if you’d like to rest awhile, I’ll snugly 
tuck you in.” 
“Oh! no, no,”’ said the little fly, ‘for I’ve often 
heard it said, 
They never, never wake again, who sleep 
upon your bed.”’ 


Said the cunning spider to the fly, ‘‘ Dear 
friend, what can I do, 

To prove the warm affection I’ve always felt 
for you? 

I have within my pantry good store of all 
that’s nice, 

I’m sure you’re very welcome, will you please 
to take a slice?” 

‘Oh! no, no,’ said the little fly; ‘‘kind sir, 
_ that cannot be; 

I’ve heard what’s in your pantry, and I do not 

wish to see.”’ 


“Sweet creature,” said the spider, “ you’re 
witty and you’re wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how 
brilliant are your eyes! 
I have a - a looking-glass upon my parlor 
shelf; 
If you’ll step in one moment, dear, you shall 
behold yourself,’’ 
**I thank you, gentle sir,’’ she said, “for what 
ou please to say; 
And bidding you good morning now, I’li call 
another day.”’ 


The spider turned him round about, and went 
into his den, 

For well he knew the silly fly would soon 
come back again; 

So he wove a subtle web, in a little corner sty, 

And set his table ready, to dine upon the fly; 

Then went he to his door again, and merrily 
did sing, 

* Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the pearl 

and silver wing; 

Your robes are green and purple, there’s a 
crest upon your head, 

Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but 
mine are dull as lead.” 


Alas! alas! how very soon this silly little fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came 
slowly flitting by; 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near 
and nearer drew 

Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green 
and purple hue. 
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Thinking only of her crested head, poor fool- 
ish thing! at last 

Up jumped the cunning spider and fiercely 
held her fast, 

He dragged her up his winding stair, into his 
dismal den, 

Within his little parlor,—but she ne’er came 
down again! 

And now, dear little children, who may this 
story read, 

To idle, silly, flattering words, I pray you 
ne’er give heed; 

Unto an evil counsellor close heart, and ear, 
and eye, 

And a lesson from this fable take, of the 


spider and the fly. 
Mary Howitt. 


BUSY LIVES. 


Busy lives, like running water, are gen- 
erally pure. Nothing will do more to 
improve the looks than sunshine in the 
heart. Endeavor to keep your life in the 
sunshine—the shadows will catch it soon 
enough. A child’s mind is often much 
like a piece of white paper upon which 
anything may be written. Don’t blot it. 
Those who have the: ‘‘ best times’’ when 
they are young begin the soonest to nurse 
their rheumatism. Happy is he who has 
learned this one thing—to do the plain 
duty of the moment quickly and cheer- 
fully, whatever it may be. If you want 
knowledge, you must toil for it; if you 
want food, you must toil for it; and if 
pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is 
the law. Pleasure comes through toil, 
and not by self-indulgence. When one 
gets to love work his life should be happy 
and useful. Therefore learn to enjoy your 
work. ‘‘ Triumph and toil are twins.”’ 

March 7. 


HAPPINESS. 


O Happiness, our being’s end and aim! 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content! whate’er thy 
name; [sigh, 

That something still which prompts th’ eternal 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O’erlooked, seen double, by the fool and wise; 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropped below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 

Fair opening to some court’s propitious shrine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 

Twin’d with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield 

Or reaped in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows? Where grows it not? 
our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fixed to no spot is Happiness sincere; 

’Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere; 

*Tis never to be bought, but always free; [thee. 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John, dwells with 


Ask of the learn’d the way? Thelearn’d are blind: 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease; 


If vain 
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Those call it Pleasure, and Contentment these, 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 
Or, indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in everything, or doubt of all. 


Who thus define it, say they more or less 

Than this,—that Happiness is Happiness? 

Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave; 

All states can reach it, and all hands conceive. 

Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 

There needs but thinking right and mearing well 

And, mourn our various portions as we please, 

Equal is common sense and common ease. 

Remember, man, ‘‘ The universal cause 

Acts not by partial, but by general laws.”’ 

And makes what ‘‘ Happiness ’”’ we justly call, 

Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

Order is heaven’s first law; and this confessed, 

Some are, and must be greater than the rest, 

More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 

That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 

Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness. 

But mutual wants this happiness increase; 

All Nature’s difference keeps all Nature’s peace. 
Alexander Pope. 


REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR. 


Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them ; 
while the sun, or the light, or the moon, 
or the stars, be not darkened, nor the 
clouds return after the rain: in the day 
when the keepers of the house shall trem- 
ble, and the strong men shall bow them- 
selves, and the grinders cease because 
they are few, and those that look out of 
the windows be darkened, and the doors 
shall be shut in the streets, when the 
sound of the grinding is low, and he shall 
rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters of music shall be brought low; 
also when they shall be afraid of that 
which is high, and fears shall be in the 
way, and the almond tree shall flourish, 
and the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
and desire shall fail; because man goeth 
to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets: or ever the silver cord 
be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, 
or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was: and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.—LFcclesiastes. March 14. 


NOBILITY. 


True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 
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We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right ; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren ; 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 


’Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to Glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

That nothing’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing ; and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Through envy, through malice, thro’ hating, 
Against the world early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating— 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth ; 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 


Alice Cary. 


THE BROKEN WING. 


In front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown wing in her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And the sheen of the sun upon that. 


Thro’ the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 
But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 
The organ rolls down its great anthem, 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 
But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 
The voice of the curate is gentle: 
‘* No sparrow shall fall to the ground ;’’ 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 


THE HOLY ONE. 

Hast thou not known? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, faint- 
eth not, neither is weary? ‘There is no 


searching of his understanding. He giv- 
eth power to the faint ; and to them that 
have no might he increaseth strength. 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fall: 
but they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength ; they shall mount 





up with wings as eagles; they shall run, 
and not be weary; they shall walk, and 
not faint.—Jsazah. March 21. 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 


A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was 
dearth of woman’s tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him, while his life- 
blood ebbed away, 

And bent with pitying glances, to hear what he 
might say. [rade’s hand, 

The dying soldier faltered, as he took that com- 

And he said, ‘‘I never more shall see my own, 
my native land; 

Take a message, and a token, to some distant 
friends of mine, 

For I was born at Bingen,—fair Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


‘*Tell my brothers and companions, when they 
meet and crowd around, 

To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant 
vineyard ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, and, when 
the day was done, 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale beneath 
the setting sun; 

And, ’mid the dead and dying, were some 
grown old in wars,— 

The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the 
last of many scars; 

And some were young, and suddenly beheld 
life’s morn decline,— . 

And one had come from Bingen,—fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 


‘Tell my mother that her other sons shall com- 
fort her old age; ‘a cage. 

For I was aye atruant bird that thought his home 

For my father was a soldier, and even asa child 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of strug- 
gles fierce and wild; 

And when he died, and left us to divide his 
scanty hoard, 

I let them take whate’er they would, but kept 
my father’s sword; 

And with boyish love I hung it where the bright 
light used to shine, 

On the cottage wall at Bingen,—calm Bingen 
on the Rhine. 


‘*Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob 
. With drooping head, 

When the troops come marching home again, 
with glad and gallant tread, 

But to look upon them proudly, with a calm 
and steadfast eye, [to die; 

For her brother was a soldier too, and not afraid 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in 
my name 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame, 

And hang the old sword in its place (my father’s 
sword and mine), 

For the honor of old Bingen,—dear Bingen on 
the Rhine. 


‘‘There’s another,—not a sister—in the happy 
days gone by 

You’d have known her by the merriment that 
sparkled in her eye; 

Too innocent for coquetry,—too fond for idle 
scorning,— 























O friend, I fear the lightest heart makes some- 
times heaviest mourning! 

Tell her the last night of my life, (for ere the 
moon be risen 

My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of 
prison, ) 

I dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow 
sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen,—fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 


“I saw the blue Rhine sweep along; I heard, or 
seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing, in chorus 
sweet and clear; [hill, 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting 

The echoing chorus sounded, through the even- 
ing calm and still; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we 
passed with friendly talk 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well- 
remembered walk! {mine,— 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in 

But we’ll meet no more at Bingen,—loved 
Bingen on the Rhine.” 


His trembling voice grew faint and hoarse, his 
grasp was childish weak, 

His eyes put on a dying look,—he sighed, and 
ceased to speak; 

His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of 
life had fled,— [dead! 

The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was 

And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly 
she looked down 

On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody 
corpses strewn; 

Yes, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale 
light seemed to shine, 

As it shone on distant Bingen,—fair Bingen on 
the Rhine. Caroline E. Norton, 


SPRING. 


The spring—she is a blesséd thing ! 
She is the mother of the flowers, 

She is the mate of birds and bees, 

The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours, 


The merry children, when they see 
Her coming by the budding thorn, 
They leap — the cottage floor, 
They shout beside the cottage door, 
And run to meet her night and morn. 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
ag ae the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest fragrant thing 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wild-bird’s song. 


The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth ; 

The skies are blue, the air is warm, 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth. 


The agéd man is in the field ; 

The maiden ’mong her garden flowers ; 
The sons of sorrow and distress 

Are wandering in forgetfulness 

Of wants that fret an 


care that lowers. 
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She comes with more *han present good, 
With joys to store for ‘ture years, 
From which, in striving crowds apart, 
The bowed in spirit, bruisedin Aes 
May glean up hope with grateful tears 


Up! let us to the fields away 


And breathe the fresh and balmy air: 
The bird is building in the tree, 
The flower has opened to the be« 


there 
trnere 


And health, and lov: 


and peace art 


Mary flowiii. 
ENDURING INFLUENCE. 


We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influence never dies. In 
ever-widening circles it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this 
to an eternal world ; time determines what 
shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning, when we go forth, we lay 
the moulding hand upon our destiny; 
and every evening, when we have done, 
we leave a deathless impression upon our 
characters. We touch not a wire but vi- 
brates in eternity, we breathe not a thought 
but reports at the Throne of God. Let 
youth especially think of these things; 
and let every one remember, that, in this 
world,—where character is in its forma- 
tion state,—it is a serious thing to think, 
to speak, to act. March 28. 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife ! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;— 
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Footprints, | that werhaps another, 
Sailing o’er J#¢’s solemn main, 

A forlorn andi s a brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuiug, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


THE BOYS. 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with the 
boys? [ noise. 

If there has, take him out, without making a 

Hang the almanac’s cheat and the catalogue’s 
spite! 

Old Time is a liar! we’re twenty to-night! 


We’re twenty! We’re twenty! Who says we 
are more? 

He’s ti sy,—young jackanapes!—show him the 

oor! 

**Gray temples at twenty?’’—Yes! whi/e if we 
please; 

Where snow-flakes fall thickest there’s nothing 
can freeze! 


Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the mis- 
take! 

Look close,—you will see not a sign of a flake! 

We want some new garlands for those we have 
shed, 

And these are white roses in place of the red. 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have 
been told, 

Of talking (in public) as if we were old; 

That boy we call ‘‘ Doctor,’’ and this we call 
‘*Judge;”’ 

It’s a neat little fiction,—of course it’s all fudge. 


That fellow’s the ‘‘Speaker,’’ the one on the 


right; 

‘*Mr. Mayor,”’ my young one, how are you to- 
night? 

That’s our ‘‘ Member of Congress,’’ we say when 
we chaff; 


There’s the ‘‘ Reverend ’’—what’s his name ?— 
don’t make me laugh. 


That boy with the grave mathematical look 

Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 

And the Royal Society thought it was ¢rue/ 

So they chose him right in,—a good joke it was 
too! 


There’s a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker 
brain, 

That could harness a team with a logical chain; 

When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled 


re, 
We called him ‘‘ The Justice,’’ but now he’s the 
‘*Squire.”’ 


And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith; 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 

But he shouted a song for the brave and the 
free, — 

Just read on his medal, “‘My country,”’ “of 
thee!” 


You hear that boy laughing? You think he’s 
all fun; 
But angels laugh, too, at the good he has 
ene; 





The a laugh loud as they troop to his 
call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loud- 
est of all! 


Yes, we’re boys,—always playing with tongue 
or with pen; 

And I sometimes have asked, Shall we ever be 
men? 

Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and 


gay 

Tili the last dear companion drops smiling 
away? 

Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its 
gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 

And when we have done with our life-lasting 


toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, THE 
Boys! Harvard Class of 1829. 


O. W. Holmes. 


THE BEATITUDES. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
they that mourn: for they shall be com- 


forted. Blessed are the meek: for they. 


shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness : for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God. Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in heaven : forso 
persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you. April 5. 


DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 


gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on 
the sea 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deepGalilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is 


green, 
That host with their banners at sunset was seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath 

blown, [strown. 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and 


For sa Angel of Death spread his wings on the 
last, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and 
chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved and forever 
grew still ! 
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And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But —-_ it there rolled not the breath of his 
ride : 


pride 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his 
mail ; 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 


sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 
Lord Byron. 


THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT. 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue, ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great .Original:proclaim. 

The unwearied sun from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What thcugh in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark, terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
Forever singing as they shine— 

** The hand that-made us is divine.’’ 

J. Addison. 


THE REFORMER. 


Though the life of the Reformer may 
seem rugged and arduous, it were indeed 
hard to say considerately that any other 
life were worth living at all. Who can 
thoughtfully affirm that the career of the 
conquering, desolating, subjugating war- 
rior,—of the devotee of gold, or pomp, or 
sensual joys ; the monarch in his purple, 
the miser by his chest, the wassailer over 
his bowl,—is it not a libel on humanity 
and an offense against God? But the 
earnest, unselfish Reformer,—born into a 
state of darkness, evil and suffering, and 
honestly striving to replace these by light 
and purity and happiness,—he may fall 
and die, as so many have done before him, 
but he cannot fail. His vindication shall 
gleam from the walls of his hovel, his 
dungeon, his tomb; it shall shine in the 
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radiant eyes of & corrupted childhood and 
fall in blessings frofi axe lips of high- 
hearted, generous youth. 

As the untimely death of the»gsod is 
Our strongest moral assurance of the 
Resurrection, so the life wearily worn out 


in doubtful and perilous conflict with 
wrong and woe, is our most conclusive 
evidence that w: ong and woe § hall 

vanish forever. Luther, dying amid the 


agonizing tears and wild consternation of 
all Protestant Germany — Columbus, 
borne in regal pomp to his grave by the 
satellites of the royal miscreant whose 
ingratitude and perfidy had broken his 
mighty heart—these teach us, at least, 
that all true greatness is ripened and tem- 
pered and proved in life-long struggle 
against vicious beliefs, traditions, prac- 
tices, institutions ; and that not to have 
been a Reformer is not to have truly lived. 
Life is a bubble which any breath may 
dissolve ; Wealth or Power a snow-flake, 
melting momently into the treacherous 
deep across whose waves we are floated 
on to our unseen destiny: but to have 
lived so that one less orphan is called to 
choose between starvation and infamy, 
to have lived so that some eyes of those 
whom Fame shall ever know are bright- 
ened and others sufiused at the name of 
the beloved one,—so that the few who 
knew him truly shall recognize him as a 
bright, warm, cheering presence, which 
was here for a season and left the world 
no worse for his stay in it,—this surely is 
to have really /ived,—and not wholly in 
vain.—Horace Greeley. April 1 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove: 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are our¢, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
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We have but faith, we cazinot know; 
For knowledge “things we see; 
And yet we ‘rust it comes from thee 
2. beam im darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me; 
What seemed my worth since I began 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


—e my grief for one removed, 

Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


KNOWING. 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


We are spirits clad in veils ; 
Man by man was never seen ; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 


Heart to heart was never known, 
Mind with mind did never meet; 
We are columns left alone, 
Of a temple once complete. 


Like the stars that gem the sky, 
Far apart, though seeming near, 
In our light we scattered lie, 
All is thus but starlight here. 


What is social company 

But a babbling summer stream ? 
What our wise philosophy 

But the glancing of a dream ? 


Only when the sun of love 
Melts the scattered stars of thought ; 
Only when we live above 


What the dim-eyed world hath taught ; 


Only when our souls are fed 

By the Fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led, 

Which they never*drew from earth, 


We like parted drops of rain 
Swelling till they meet and run, 
Shall be all absorbed again, 
Melting, flowing into one. 
C. P. Cranch. 


‘There is many a rest in the road of life, 








GOOD MElYORY WORK IN A HIGH SCHOOL. 


PSALM C. 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all 
yelands. Serve the Lord with gladness: 
come before his presence with singing. 
Know ye that the Lord he is God: it is 
he that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves; we are his people, and the sheep 
of his pasture. Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise: be thankful unto him, and bless 
his name. For the Lord is good; his 
mercy is everlasting: and his truth en- 
dureth to all generations. <Afril roth. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 





If we only would stop to take it, 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would wake it! 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 

For the sweet blue sky will soon peep thro’ 
When the ominous clouds are rifted ! 

There was never a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure ; 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayers to Heaven ; 
Or only a ae grateful thanks, 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 

And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 

Than to snap the delicate, slender threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 

And then blame Heaven for the tangledends, 
And sit, and grieve, and wonder. 


RIENZI’S ADDRESS. 


Friends, I come not heretotalk. Ye know too well 
The story of our thraldom ;—we are slaves ! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves! He sets, and his last beam 
Falls on a slave !—not such as, swept along 

By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 
To crimson glory and undying fame ; 

But base, ignoble slaves—slaves to a horde 

Of petty tyrants, feudal despots, lords 

Rich in some dozen paltry villages— 

Strong in some hundred spearmen—only great 
In that strangespell—a name! Each hour, dark 
Or open rapine, or protected murder, _[fraud, 


Cries out against them. But this very day, 
An honest man, my neighbor—there he stands— 
Was struck—struck like a dog, by one who wore 




















MEMORY WORK IN LITERATURE. 


Almost the day of thy giving is over; 


Ere from the grass dies the bee-haunted clove" 
Thou pans have vanished from friend and from 
over; 


What shall thy longing avail in the grave * 


Give as the heart gives whose fettersare breaking | 


Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams anc thy 
waking. ‘ 
Soon, Heaven’s river thy soul-fever slakin, 
Thou shalt know God and the gift that He wa 
NATIONAL HYMN. 
My va oe ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring ! 
My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 
Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake: 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let.rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 
Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great , our King! 
MILTON ON HIS BLINDNESS. 


If the choice were necessary, I would, 
sir, prefer my blindness to yours. Yours 
is a cloud spread over the mind, which 
darkens both the light of reason and of 
conscience: mine keeps from my view 
only the colored surfaces of things, while 
it leaves me at liberty to contemplate the 
beauty and stability of virtue and of 
truth. How many things are there, be- 
sides, which I would not willingly see! 
how many which I must see, against my 
will! and how few which I feel any 
anxiety to see! There is, as the apostle 
has remarked, a way to strength through 
weakness. Let me, then, be the most 
feeble creature alive, as long as that 
feebleness serves to invigorate the ener- 
gies of my rational and immortal :spirit ; 
as long as, in that obscurity in which I 
am enveloped, the light of the Divine 
presence more clearly shines : then, in pro- 
portion as I am weak, I shall be invincibly 
strong, and, in proportion as I am blind, 
I shall more clearly see. May oth. 


ve. 





| fashion, and 
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SOME PRACTICAL HINTS. 


[RACHERS can be of great use to pupils 
by directing them how to ge athe Work 
of committing to memory in lerly 

on the good old principle, 

ivide and conndwuer ie We son tit ies 
| ike a | ttie tM 
i< ~ L i 


‘ pene 
' Long OW, Che 
bare ya th, 12 LAa< 4s ; 
riitieth birthda i. #aSS1Z, t 
ewhet 


iSpiven 
cisewi e, to illustrate : thod of 
learning or teaching a poem in a very 
short time, so as to know and place the 
stanzas in order or to give any stanza out 
of its proper order. A key-word or phrase 
is taken from the first line of each verse, 
and numbered upon the fingers or in the 
air, upon the windows of the room in the 
order in which they come, the pictures on 
the wall, the desks, the pupils themselves, 
anything that will serve as a mechanical 
aid in fixing the attention; and upon these 
eight words or phrases in the poem named 
the school is drilled rapidly, fixing the 
verses by quick and frequent repetition, 
so as to recall them promptly when ‘‘one,’’ 
**seven,’’ ‘‘four,’’ ‘‘two,’’ or any other 
key-word may be called for; then the first 
lines in their order and at random; then 
the verse, forwardsand backwards in order 
of lines, until the entire poem is learned, 
and ‘‘in the air,’’ so that it may be recited 
in concert, or different verses by individu- 
als or classes, to afford variety. Every- 
body is awake with pleased interest, and 
surprised to find himself, it may be with- 
out having looked at a book, reciting from 
memory a choice thing which a brief hour 
before was utterly unknown. Has the 
hour been well spent which brings gain 
of thought and enjoyment for a lifetime ? 


+47 —1, 
my if 





Learn some good selection in prose and 
poetry each week, the teacher learning it 
as well as the pupil, for the benefit to 
himself may be even greater than to his 
pupils. Let these be assigned a week in 
advance and appoint a period upon the 
programme, of one or two hours, during 
which the selections are to be written 
from memory in books distributed for 
that purpose, with due attention to the 
arrangement of matter, punctuation, use 
of capitals, spelling, etc. Our own time 
for this is Tuesday, from 9 to 11 a. m., 
and nothing is permitted to interfere with 
this exercise, which we regard the most 
important of the week. We usea special 
text-book for this the same as for any other 
formal branch of study—The Lincoln Lit- 
erary Collection—which is in the hands 
of all pupils enrolled in the school. 
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THE HYMN AND ITs AUTHOR.—T he noble hymn, 
«1 would not live alway,” has lding been a favorite 
wita the whole Christian Ciaurch. It breathes a spirit 
of sweet comfort, pexftct trust, glad anticipation. It 
has been su; % by millions scattered all over the world, 
and will ~ no less hopefully by untold millions 
yet unborn. ¢ original first appeared in the Zis- 
copal Recorder, in Philad elphia, in 1824, in six verses, 
of eight’ lines each. In 1826, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a fuller collection of hymns to he 
used ia the Episcopal service. Dr. H. Onderdonk, 
of Brooklyn, a member of the committee, abridged the 
poem toa hymn of suitable length for divine worship, 





berg, for revision. There were no c from the 
sentiment of the original composition. ‘The general 
committee did not meet until 1829. The report of the 
sub-committee was presented, and each of the hymns 
passed upon separately. When this hymn came up 
one of the members said it was very good but rather 
sentimental, upon which it was rejected. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, who was not suspected as its author, also voting 
against it. This he supposed was the end of it, for 
the committee agreed upon their report that night and 
adjourned. But the next morning Dr. Onderdonk, 
who had not attended on the previous evening, 
called on Dr. Muhlenberg to inquire what had been 































































































































































and submitted it to its author, Dr. Wm. A. Muhlen- | done. Upon being told that among the rejected 
ABIDE WITH ME. soi iliieieaiat 
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1. A - bide with me, _ fast falls the ev -en - tide; The dark-ness 
2. Swift to its close ebbs_ out life’s lit-tle day; Earth’s joys grow 
s & need Thy pres - ence ev’-ry pass-ing hour; What but Thy 
4- Hold thou Thy cross be- fore my clos-ing eyes; Shine through the 
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deep - ens; Lord, with me a - bide; When oth-er help - ers 
dim, its glo-ries pass a - way; Change and de - cay in 
grace can foil the tempt-er’s power? Who, like Thy - self, my 
gloom, and point me to the skies; Heav’n’s morn-ing breaks, and 
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fail, and com - forts flee, Help of the help-less, oh, a- bide with me. 
all a-round I see; Oh, Thou whochang-est not, a- bide with me. 
guide and stay can be? Thro’ cloud and sun-shine, Lord, a - bide with me. 
earth’s vain shad - ows flee; In with me. 
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life, in death, O Lord, a - bide 
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hymns was the one representing their joint labors, he 
said, «‘ That will never do;” and went about among 
the members of the committee, soliciting them to 
restore the hymn in their report, which accordingly 
they did; so that to him is due the credit of giving 
it to the Church at that time. Dr. Muhlenberg is still 
living, (1875,) being nearly eighty years of age. 
The following brief sketch of the author of “I would 
not live alway,” will not prove uninteresting to those 
with whom the hymn is a favorite, He was born in 


Philadelphia, in 1796, and is the great-grandson of the 
Rev. Melchior Muhlenberg, the founder of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church in America. He is a grandson 
of General Peter Muhlenberg, the patriot clergyman 


who served as colonel in the war of the Revolution 
and formed a regiment among his parishoners. From 
this grandsire down Dr. Muhlenberg inherits the re- 
markable energy that has made his life so useful. He 
was ordained a clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
about 1820. He preached for some time in Lancas- 
ter, Pa., from which place he removed to Long Island, 
and thence to New York, as rector of the Church of 
the Holy Communion, a memorial church built by his- 
sister. But his greatest work is St. Luke’s Hospital, 
which he projected and built, increasing a fund of 
$30 in 1846, to over $200, 000 in 1857. Since its 
completion he has presided over it as superintendent. 
and chaplain, revered alike by its officers and patients. 


























MENDELSSOHN, Bartholdy Felix, was the son of a 
rich merchant and banker of Hamburg, and was born 
in that city A. D. 1809. The early development of 
the musical faculty in him forces him into compari- 
son with the precocious Mozart, but his more fortunate 
position saved him from the premature drudgery of 
public display. His earliest musical instructor was the 
natural guardian of his infancy, his mother. At eight 
years of age he was esteemed a prodigy, and not with- 
out reason, He could then play at sight the most intri- 
cate scores of Bach, and, without premeditation, trans- 
pose most difficult exercises into all sorts of keys. He 
also evinced a wonderful faculty in extemporizing 
upon a given theme. At this period he was put un- 
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der the care of the severe but methodical Zelter, a 
man not disposed to give way to fervid impressions, 
yet warmly devoted to his “glorious boy.”  Zel- 
ter, writing to Goethe, in 1821, tells him, «I desire 
to show your face to my favorite pupil before I die.” 
Upon the circle which surrounded Goethe as its cen- 
tre, the young musician made a profound impression, 
winning, at the same time, the affection of all. Be- 
fore his father would allow him to devote himself to 
music as his profession, he took him to Paris to consult 
the then aged Cherubini. The ordeal proposed by 
that consummate musician to test the proficiency of the 
aspirant was the composition of a Ayvie for chorus 
and full orchestra, which was accomplished to the 





FAREWELL TO THE WOODS. 


Moderate Time. 


1. Ver - dant grove, farewell to thee, 
2. What delight to lin-gerhere, 
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Clad i nal be Th 
ad in ver - auty ; ine my parting 
’Mid the sha - dy : 


bowers; From the sil - ver 


3- But the night for-bids my stay, I must leave in sor-row;To your rest, ye 








song shall be, 
foun-tain clear, 
birds, a- way, Anddream of 
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Bear the echoes of my song, 


‘Tis a sa - cred du-ty; Let thy warbler’s tuneful throng 
Cull-ing fra - grant flow-ers; Would I might with garlands crowned, 
the mor-row. 


Far o’erhilland val - ley, Far o’erhilland valley. 
Breathing odors sweet around, Tar-ry withthee long - er, 
With your blooming, fragrant flow’rs, Till an-oth-er meet - ing, Till an-oth-er meeting. 





p 





Fare ye well, ye sha- dy bow’rs, 


== , af 









Tar-ry, with thee longer. 





perfect satisfaction of the renowned judge. Through- 
out the period of his celebrity, he was not only dis- 
tinguished for his composition, but still more as a 
performer, Language was exhausted in the attempt to 
describe his excellence as a pianist, and the churches 
were invaded by crowds, who always thronged the 
aisles when he was expected to play on the organ. In 
a word, the only thing he could not do on the organ 
was to “play the people out.” The more effectively 
he played the more fixed the congregation remained, 
and an instance is on record how once at St. Paul’s 
cathedral, the vergers managed to check the energy 
of the performer by stopping the bellows of the in- 
strument. In 1846, he completed, and himself con- 
ducted, at Birmingham, the oratorio of Elijah, the 
reception of which left his warmest admirers nothing 





to desire, but it was in the decrees of that unsearchable 
Providence which often shows us the highly gifted 


«To mock our fond pursuits, 
And teach our humbled hopes that life is vain,” 


that this star, the cynosure of all observers, should 
sink to the horizon before it had reached its culmina- 
ting point. The honors which accumulated upon 
him were oppressive to the constant sense of fatigue 
that possessed him. To a young friend who begged 
him to play after the triumphant conclusion of the 
Birmingham festival, he replied mournfully that he 
could not. The abiding shadow of the unseen world 
was settling upon him. In 1837, he had accepted 
the post of director of the concerts at Leipsic. In 
this city he continued to reside till his death, which 
happened in 1847, at the age’of thirty-eight years. 
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EXprREsSION.—Let the execution be never so fine, 
the harmony never so perfect, without expression it 
availeth nothing. Music is the medium of emotion, 
the language of the soul, the interpreter of thoughts, 
joys, sorrows, and of aspirations too intense for the 
clumsy vehicle of words, When it fails to be this it is 
mockery. Expression is the directing of the feelings 
into this channel. It is in the power of the teacher— 
we suppose, a lady—to aid her pupils in doing this, 
but she must be able to sing with expression herself; 
there must be sympathy between her and her class. 
She must, if necessary, make a child of herself for the 
time and sing with all the enthusiasm and delight of 


childhood, « Baby bye, here’s a fly.” The boys and | 


girls will catch her spirit; all their little trials and 
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sorrows of the day will be forgotten, and nothing will 
be felt but the sweet and refining influence of music. 

Wuat Key?—The opinions of musicians differ in 
regard to the key with which beginners should com- 
mence. Luther W. Mason, superintendent of music in 
the Boston schools, recommends the key of G as best; 
while Mr. Blackman, of Chicago, prefers the key of C. 
Commencing with “one” in the key of C, the latter 
claims, gives greater scope for the voice, admits of 
practice on the chest as well as on the medium tones, 
and affords an early opportunity for the teacher to in- 
struct his pupils to pass easily from one to the other; 
, and as this is the natural key, that upon which others 
are built, if the pupils are old enough, the subject of 
| transposition is the more easily understood by them. 








YOUR MISSION. 




















You can stand a-mong sail - ors, 
You can chant in hap - Py measure, 
You can vis - it the - flict - ed, 








lend a handto help 
mey for-get the singer, 













Mrs. Evten H. Gates. 
Per. S. Brainarp’s Sons, Clevelanc. 





1.If you can-not on the o - cean a- mong the swift - est fleet, 
2.If you are too weak to jour-ney Up the moun-tain steep and high, 
8. If you have not gold and sil- ver Ev - er rea-dy to com-mand, 


















the high-est bil - lows, Laugh-ing at the storms you meet, 
You can stand with-in the val-ley, While the mul - ti- tudes go by, 
If you . not to the need-y, Reachan ev - er oo - pen hand, 




















Anchor’d yet with-in the bay, You can 
As theyslow-ly pass a - long, Though they 
Over the err - ing you can weep, You can 














As they launch theirboatsaway, As they launch their boats away. 
will not for-get thesong, They will not for-get thesong. 


a true dis - ci- ple, Sit-ting at the Saviour’sfeet, Sit-ting at theSaviour’s feet. 





If = cannot in the conflict 
rove yourself a soldier true, 

If, where fire and smoke are thickest, 

There’s no work for you to do; 
When the battle-field is silent, 

You can go with careful tread, 
You can bear away the wounded, 

| : You can cover up the dead.: | 


Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare, 
If you want a field of labor, 
| : You can find it anywhere.: | 
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NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. Lowety Mason.—“* BerHany.” 


Reverently Saran F. Apams, 1848. 



















1. Near - er, my God, to Thee, Near-er to Thee\ E’en though a cross it be 
2. Though like a wan-der-er, The sun gone down, Dark-ness be o - ver me, 
















D.S. Near - er, my God, to Thee, 
D.§&. 






~ — 
That rais-eth me Still all my song shall be, 
My _ rest a stone ; Yet in my dreams I’d be } Meer a2, my Gal, to Shes, 





_o_~ 





- 


















Near - er to 


3- There let the way appear 4. Then with my waking thoughts| 5. Or if on joyful wing, 
Steps unto heaven ; Bright with Thy praise, Cleaving the sky, 
All that Thou sendest me, Out of my stony griefs Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
In mercy given ; Bethel I’ll raise; Upward I fly, 
Angels to beckon me So by my woes to be Still all my song shall be, 
|: Nearer, my God, to Thee, :| |: Nearer, my God, to Thee, ;| |: Nearer, my God, to Thee, | 
Nearer to Thee! Nearer to Thee! Nearer to Thee. 








HOW GENTLE GOD’S COMMANDS. 


H. G. NAcerit.—“ Dennis.” 




















Slow and Soft. 
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1. How gen - tle God’s com-mands! How kind His pre - cepts are! 
2. Be - neath His’ watch - ful eye, His saints se -cure - ly dwell: 
3. Why should this anx - ious load Press down your wea - ry mind? 
4- His _—_ good - ness aoe ap - proved Through each suc - ceed - ing day ; 
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Come, cast your bur - dens on the Lord, And trust His con - stant care. 
That hand which bears cre - a - tion up, Shall guard His chil - dren well. 
Haste tv your Heavenly Fa - ther’s throne, And sweet re - fresh- ment find, 
Vil drop my bur - den at His feet And bear a song = a+ way. 


cs. 


= eee 























le r 
[Or this Hymn.] 
5, Heirs of unending life, 2. God will support our hearts 3. ’Tis He that works to will, 
While yet we sojourn here, With might before unknown; ’Tis He that works to do; 
O let us our salvation work The work to be performed is ours,] Hisisthe power by which weact, 
With trembling and with fear. The strength is all His own. His be the glory too. 


Beddome, 1795. 
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SounD.—Sound is occasioned by the vibration of 
some sonorous body which is. communicated to the 
air. This motion of the air is transferred to the tym- 
panum of the ear, and thence, by means of most ex- 
quisite mechanical contrivances, through the auditory 
nerve to the brain. A waveof sound goes out from 
the sonorous centre in a spherical form, consisting of 
alternate condensations and rarefactions, something 
in the same way asa wave of water goes out from the 
the centre of disturbance in a circular form, consist- 
ing of alternate ridges and depressions. The differ- 
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ence between a sound and a musical note is not a dif- 
ference Jer se: any sound repeated with equal force, 
at very minute intervals, will produce a musical note, 
the pitch of the note produced depending solely upon 
the frequency of the repetition; the more frequent 
the vibrations become the higher will be the pitch. 
A single sonorous impulse, or such successive impul- 
ses as are irregular in their character, produce noise. 
Perfectly-timed impulses produce a musical note. In- 
tensity is due to the amount of disturbance in the 
medium, to the amplitude of the excursion which 





WHEN THE SWALLOWS HOMEWARD FLY. 


Franz Asr. 
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1. When the swallows homeward fly, When the 
2. When the whiteswansouthward roves,To seek 
3- Hush, my heart! why thus complain? Thou must, too, 





hen from 
at noon the orange groves,When the 
thy woes con-tain, Though on 


ros - es scatter’d lie, 
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nei - ther hill nor dale, Chants the 





sil - v’ry night -in- gale; In these words my bleeding 


red tints of the west Prove the sun hasgone to rest; In these words my bleeding 
earth no more we rove, Loud-ly breathing words of love; Thou, my heart, must find re- 


















heart Would to thee 


Can I, 
Can I, 
Though 


ah, can 
ah, can 
to - day 


I e’er know re-pose 





— 
heart Would to thee its grief im-part, When I thus thy 
its grief im- part, When I 
lief, Yield-ing tothese words be- lief; I 


I e’er know re-pose, 


we part a-gain, 







3 
- age lose, 
- age lose, 

a - gain, 


thus thy im 


shall see thy form 
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Can I, ah, can I e’erknowre- pose? 
Can I, ah, can I e’erknowre- pose? 
Though to - day. . wepart a-gain. 














every little molecule makes back and forth in deliv- 
‘tring up its motion and coming to rest. Every note 
sorresponds to a fixed rate of vibration, and harmony 
is due to the existence of a simple ratio between the 
tates of vibration of the two notes struck simultane- 
ously. The ratio of the octave is ?, of the fifth is 3, 
of the fourth $, of the third 5, and of the minor third 
$3 that is to say, the number of vibrations of the high- 
er note in the chord corresponds with the numerator 
of the fraction, and of the lower note with its denom- 





inator. When the ratio becomes more complex than 
§ the combination is unpleasant to the human ear, as 
well as to some animals, and is called discordant. 
UNDER the influence of music we are all deluded 
in some way. We imagine that the performers must 
dwell in the regions to which they lift their hearers. 
We are reluctant to admit that a man may blow the 
most soul-animating strains from his trumpet and yet 
be a coward; or melt an audience to tears with his 
violin, and yet be a heartless profligate —Hiliard, 
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HINTs.—To give increased power, smoothness, and 
flexibility to the voice, nothing is better than daily 
practice on the scale and short exercises in vocalizing, 
which is adapting vowels to musical sounds. This 
should always be preceded by a breathing exercise, 
the breath being detained in the lungs until it is 
needed in singing. This also gives neatness and ac- 
curacy. Children, like older people, have a tendency 
to fall into a lazy, slovenly habit of sliding from one 
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tone to the next. Before teaching singing by note, it 
is advisable to teach a good many little songs by note, 
in order to bring the children’s voices into unison. 
Some professors of music assert that all songs should 
be learned in this way before the syllables or scale 
names are applied; but our experience has led us to 
adopt the contrary opinion. Singing by note is to 
music what phonic spelling is to reading. Singing 
by note is not learned so rapidly when the practice 





LITTLE BIRDIE IN THE TREE. 
t Lively. 
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P. P. Buss. “‘ Toe Cuarm.”” 
Per. Joun Cuurcx & Co., Cincinnati. 














1. Lit - tle red-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit- tle red-bird in the tree, 
2. Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, 
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Sing a song to me. 
Sing a song to me. 


In the tree, In the tree, 


Little blue-bird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blue-bird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the mountain, sing about the sea, 

Sing about the steamboats—Is there one for me? 


- - lo 





Sing a- bout the ro- ses On 
Sing a- bout the cloud-land Way off in the sky; 


Sing a-bout the bird-swing On the tree-top tall. 
When you go there call - ing, Do your children cry? 


-tle bird-ie 


the gar-den wall, 










8va. 





- tle bird-ie 
Lit - tle bird-ie, 


in the tree, 
in the tree, 





in the tree,Sing a song to me. 





Little blackbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blackbird in the tree, singa song to me; 
Sing about the farmer planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest—,I know what that means. 





consists mostly of songs, as when the teacher calls 
for tones not associated with any tune. A child may 
learn to sing a tune by note, just as he learns a sen- 
tence by hearing it read; he may or may not be fa- 
miliar with the words which compose it.. So he may 
learn a tune perfectly, and still be unable to give a 
single separate sound in it. I would make this em- 
phatic: there should be a great deal of practice in 





skipping as rapidly as possible from one note to an- 
other. Beating time is of the greatest importance and 
should be mechanical. The child must have some- 
thing tangible to guide him. Two-part time is the 
simplest and can be accurately beat by the youngest 
child in our public schools. This can be followed 
by three-part, four-part, and six-part time. As soon as 
it is practicable there may be singing in two parts, 
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KINDLY LIGHT. 
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> Dyxes. Newman, 1833. 
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1. Lead, kindly Light, amid th’encircling gloom, Lead Thou me on; Thenightis 
2. I was not ev-er thus, nor pray’d that Thou Shouldst leadme on; I lov’d to 


2. So long Thy pow’r has blest me, sure it _ still Will lead me on  O’ermoorand 
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dark, and I am far from home, 
choose and see my path; but now 


Lead Thou me on. 
Lead Thou me on. 
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see The dis - tant scene; one step e-nough for me. 









do not ask to 
day; and, spite of _ fears, Pride rul’d my will: remember not past years. 
an-gel fac - es smile, Which I have lov’d long since,and lost a - while. 
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I. B. Woopsury. From “‘ NiGHTINGALE.” 
Per. Otiver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


SPEED AWAY. 
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1, Speed a - way! speed a- way! onthme er-rand of light! There’sa youngheart a- 
4 Rnd, oh! wiléthou tell her, blestbird on the wing, Thather moth-er hath 
3. Go, bird of the sil - ver wing, fet-ter-less now, Stoop not thy bright 
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wait -ing thy com-ing to-night; Shewill fon -dlethee close, she will ask for the lov’d, 
ev- er a sad song to sing; Thatshestandeth a - lone,in the still qui-et night, 
pin-ions on yon mountain's brow; But hie thee a - way, o’errock, riv-er, and glen, 
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Who exe up - on earth since the “Day Star” has roved;Shewillask if we missher, 80 
And her fond heart forth for the beingof light, Whohadslept in her bo-som, but 
And find our young“ DayStar” erenightcloseagain; Up! on-werd! let mnoth-ing thy 
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long is her stay: 
whowouldnot stay? Speed a-way! speed a-way! speed a - way! 
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FAIR AS TH E M ORN ING. Per. ‘Jou Caunen & Co., Cincinnati. 













1. Fair as the morn-ing, bright as day, Vis -ion of beau- ty, fade not a- way; 
2. An- gel of slum-ber, —_— as the day, Vis- ion of beau-ty, tar-ry for aye; 
3. Fain would I tell thee I have known, Dreaming and salt wak-ing a- lone; 




















O - ver themoun-tain, o - sea, Come in sweetdreamsto me. 
Chase from my spir - it sha - dows of care, Leave but thy pres-ence _ there. 
Vis - ion of beau -ty, tar - ry for me, Un - der the Dream-land tree, 














Far and wide the e-choes roll a - long, While the day-world sings its bu - sy song; 














But what are all its la - bors to me, Un - der theDream-land tree. 
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MILITARY Mustc.—The origin of military music 
takes us back to remote antiquity. Every nation in 
ancient times had its peculiar instruments of music, 
and its national songs. These songs invariably refer 
to victories gained, battles fought, sieges carried on, 
or the services of some individual hero. The name 
of the soldier or officer who had done some deed of 
renown stood beside that of the general who com- 
manded, With the Spartans, the song Castor was 
the signal for combat; the Romans took cities to the 
sound of the trumpet and the horn; the Egyptians, 
Arabians and ancient Germans went to battle to the 
beating of drums, the sound of the flute, the cymbal 





and the clarion. In ancient times and among differ- 
ent people, each instrument had its peculiar use. The 
Chinese, in their war music, employed bells and 
triangles. Withthe Romans, the trumpet indicated the 
assembling of the troops, the bugle announced the 
coming of the general, and the horn gave the signal 
of retreat. It was to the noise of these instruments 
combined—discordant, shrill, deafening—that they 
threw themselves upon the ranks of the enemy. 
Among the Egyptians, bells, in conjunction with tim- 
brels, served to form a species of military harmony. 
The Hebrew soldiery employed the horn, the trum- 
pet, the timbrel and the sackbut, an instrument some- 





NEVER SAY FAIL. 


Scnoor-Day Srncer. 









1. Keep work-ing,’tis wis-er than  sit- ting 


2. In 





life’s ros - y morn-ing, in manhood’s fair pride, Nev-er, oh, nev-er say 





Nev-er, oh, nev-er say fail! 
fail! 


a- side; 








And dreaming, and sigh-ing, and wait-ing the tide; Nev-er, oh, nev-er say fail! 
Let this be yourmot-to, your foot-steps to guide, Nev-er, oh, nev-er say fail! 











Instorm and in 
















nev-er say fail! 


nev-er say fail! Nev-er say fail! Nev-er 


In life’s earn-est bat - tle they on - ly 
sun -shine what-ev - er 





Nev-er say fail! Nev-er 





pre - vail, Whodai - ly march on- ward and 
as - sail, Push on- ward and con - quer, and 










say fail! Nev-er, oh, nev -er say fail! 
say fail! Nev-er, oh, nev - er say fail! 














what resembling the trombone. The music attached 
to the Roman legions had made much progress at the 
time of the conquest of the Gauls; but dating from 
this epoch, it became more and more feeble. The 
soldiery of France received and preserved the clarion 
and trumpet of Czesar’s armies, but the custom of 
making use of music was insensibly lost. At the 
commencement of the Middle Ages, the instruments 
handed down and preserved were useful merely in 
rallying the soldiers, calling them to battle, and mak- 
ing them endure with gayety the fatigues of a march. 
At this time, the method of the Romans had entirely 
disappeared. About this period, the French min- 





strels began occasionally to accompany the troops to 
battle. Their instruments were the rebec, a little 
three-stringed violin, bagpipe, and flute or pipe. 
About the year 1330, they began to use the clarion, 
an instrument derived from the Moors, who trans- 
mitted it into Portugal from Africa. The cornet, 
another war instrument of the ancients, made its re- 
appearance about the same time. It was about this 
time, also, that the adventurous Italian bands recov- 
ered the usage of military music, which soon spread 
among the othernations of Europe. Tothe drumsand 
trumpets they joined the flute, fife and pandean pipe. 
The drum was played with a single stick.--J/oore. 
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No civilization can prosper without music. We must 
have it in the churches, and we ought to have it in 
every home. We request it at our funerals and engage 
it for our festivities. In fact, the more the public be- 
come; educated the more it demands the ministry of 
music. Stop fora moment and think what a set of 
beggars the public are constantly making of themselves, 
upon the hands of persons accomplished in the art of 
music. They are constantly looking after the singers 
and players, and calling on them for music at church 
fairs, church benefits, public and private charities, soci- 
ety schemes, festivals and funerals, ad infinitum, and a 
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“Thank you,” is too often all that is given in return. 
If the public would take as much interest in furthering 
the means for making singers as they do in using them 
after they are made, it would not only show a better 
spirit of reciprocity but would soon increase the supply 
of singers and players, and the necessary demands of the 
public for musical aid, as a charity, would not, as now, 
be a burden put upon the few but might rather be 
enjoyed by the many. But the time is coming when 
the sentiment in favor of music, or that branch of the 
art which embraces singing, will overcome every objec- 
tion, and we shall have it in the school-room the same 





THE CUCKOO. 


Allegro. 
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t - tle boy went out to shoot 
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guns 


lit - tle bird laughed and away it did fly, 
Fae 


one day, And 

2.“Just wait,” said the boy,“till I’m near enough, And _ see if I don’t shoot you through,” “‘D’ye 

3. The lit- tle boy drew up his bow to his eye, And aimed it right straight for awhile; The 
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are dan-gerous playthings, they say, 
think,” said the bird, “that I’m not upto snuff, To 


Litrie Fors. 








carried his arrows and bow; For 






In the hands of small children, youknow, A 
sit and be shot at by you? I 
“A miss is as good as a mile,” The 
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lit - tle bird sat on a cher - ry tree, 
think you are re - al - ly kind, dear sir, 
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And whistled and said,“ No, you can’t shoot me.” 
An 
lit - tle boy threw down his bow and cried, The 


ar- row is not to my mind, dear sir.” 
lit - tle bird laughed till it al - most. died. 
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Cuck - oo, cuckoo, cuck - 00, 
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cuck-o00, cuck-0o0, cuck - oo. 





as any other branch of study now found in the curric- 
ulum. Objectors may say that it is useless and foolish 
to spend time in singing that is needed in getting a 
knowledge of the “three R’s;” but such objections 
cannot long prevail against the fact that, as a rule, our 
best schools—and by this we mean the public schools 
that send out the most thoroughly-trained pupils—are 
schools that have music in’ the curriculum of study. 
Another fact affirmed by teachers most competent to 
judge, is that pupils who make the most effort in music 
almost invariably stand highest in other directions, We 








do not say that those who do the best singing stand 
highest, for this is not always true. Nature has given 
much musical talent to some very lazy people, and these 
often excel in that part of the work which requires no 
special effort. The pupil who applies himself in the 
music lesson gets from it power and purpose to do his 
other work well. The well-regulated teaching of music 
is, in every way, of immense help to the public school, 
and many a teacher of but average ability, without being 
singer or musician, can efficiently conduct the study 
and practice of singing in the schools —W. 7. Giffe. 
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REsULTs.—There is a common but erroneous im- 
pression that only a favored few can learn music. 
In the schools of New Haven, “two hundred and 
forty-eight children out of six thousand were found 
unable to sing the scale, and one hundred and forty 
of these belonged to the primary grades;” that is, out 
of this multitude, only one hundred and eight above 
the primary grades could not sing. The superinten- 
dent says: ‘A systematic course of training the 
voices of the little ones in the primary rooms has been 
commenced. ‘Thus far the experiment has been a 
complete success. Children from five to eight years 
of age readily sing the scale, both singly and in con- 
cert, and read from the blackboard, notes on the staff 
by numerals and syllables with as little hesitation as 
they call the letters and words of their reading les- 
sons.” In the Hancock School, of Boston, of about 
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one thousand girls, less than a dozen were unfitted 
from all causes for attaining to a fair degree of suc- 
cess in singing. The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, when visiting the schools in New Haven, was 
surprised and gratified at hearing children in the 
primary schools, sing at sight exercises marked on the 
blackboard by the teacher: “The exervises are placed 
on the blackboard in the presence of the scholars, and 
they are required to sing them once through without 
the aid of teacher or instrument, and aie marked 
accordingly.” In primary schools, gymnastic exer- 
cises often accompany the singing. When children 
are trained to erect posture, and the right use of the 
vocal organs, speaking, reading, and singing are most 
invigorating exercises; expanding the chest, pro- 
moting deep breathing, quickening the circulation, 
and arousing both the physical and mental energies. 





BABY BYE, HERE’S A FLY. 
Lively. 










1. Ba - by bye here’s a_ fly, 
2. Spots of red dot 


crawls up the walls, Yet he nev - er 


speck is 





We 
his head; Rain - bows on 





falls! 
his neck, See him nod and back! 





Geo. B. Loomis. By permission. 
From ‘‘Loomis’s ProGresstveE Lessons.” 









will watch him, you and I. How he 
his wings are spread! That small 















I __be-lieve, with those six legs, 
I can show you, if you choose, 








You and I could walk on eggs! There he goes, on his toes, Tick-ling ba- by’s nose. 
Where to look to find his shoes; Three small pairs, made of hairs, These he always wears. 





He can eat bread and meat, 








Black and brown is his gown, 
He can wear it upside down! 
It is laced round his waist, 

I admire his taste! 

Pretty as his clothes are made, 
He will spoil them, I’m afraid, 
If to-night he gets sight 

Of the candle-light. 


In the sun webs are spun, 

What if he gets into one? 
When it rains he complains 

On the window panes. 

Tongues to talk have you and I, 
God has given the little fly 

No such things; so he singr 
With his buzzing wings. 





See his mouth between his feet! 
On his back is a sack 

Like a peddler’s pack. 

Does the baby understand ? 
Then the fly shall kiss her hand; 
Put a crumb on her thumb, 

May be he will come. 


Round and round on the ground, 
On the ceiling he is found; 
Catch him? No, Let him go, 
Never hurt him so! 

Now you see his wings of silk 
Drabbled in the Baby’s milk, 
Fie! oh fie! foolish fly! 

How will you get dry? 





All wet flies twist their thighs; 
So they wipe their head and eyes, 
Cats, you know, wash just so; 
Then their whiskers grow! 

Flies have hair too small to comb; 
Flies go all bareheaded home; 
But the gnat wears a hat: 

Do you laugh at that? 


Flies can see more than we, 

So how bright their eyes must be! 
Little fly, mind your eyc, 

Spiders are near by. 

For a secret I can tell, 

Spiders will not treat you well; 
Haste away, do not stay, 

Little fly, good day! 
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RAIN UPON THE sovenele G. Comeene, from ‘‘ Sone Crown.” 


Lively. Per. F. J. Huwiincpon. 
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1. When the humid showers gather O-ver all the star-ry spheres, And the mel -an- 
2. Ev’-ry tin-kle on the shingles Has an ech-o in _ theheart, And a thousand 
3. There is naughtin art’s bra -vu- ras, That can work with such a spell, In the spir-it’s 
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cho - hs darkness 5, aie weepsin rain-ytears,’Tis a joy topressthe pil-low 
dream-y fan-cics In- to bus-y be-ingstart; Anda _ thousand re - col -lectionsWeavetheir 
gene Ree etins Wanna passions swell, Asthat mel-o-dy of nature, That sub- 
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cottage chamber bed, Andto lis-ten to the pat-ter Of thesoft rain o-ver-head. 
bright huesin-to woof, As I lis- ten to the pat-ter Of thesoft rain on the roof. 
dued, subduing strain, Which is play’d upon the shingles By the patter of the rain. 
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Nors—Instead of singing the ‘la la’”’ accom 


miment and chorus, the words only may be sung, repeating, with expres- 
sion, the last four lines of each verse. It is us 


ly sung without this accompaniment, and is always a favorite with schools. 
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MusicAL BEE.—The London papers describe a 
musical bee, patterned after the “spelling bees,” 
which have had an extensive run at times. In open- 
ing the proceedings the Chairman said that their ob- 
ject was more directly intended to draw attention 
to the study of the art of music and of its history, 
Among the ancients competitions were known to have 
been held in that accomplishment, and since the 
Norman Conquest tests in music and poetry had 
formed the chief attraction of the Welsh Eisteddfod. 
The competitions then commenced, From their na- 
ture it may be gathered that there was an almost total 





absence of those amusing incidents which are the 
principal features of spelling bees, They were di- 
vided into eight classes, the first being for the best 
reader of piano-forte music at sight. The three 
young ladies who competed showed much proficiency 
in one of Handel’s least-known compositions, The 
best singer at sight was a gentlemen, who gave ad- 
mirably Handel’s “ Droop not, young lover,” an 
unfamiliar song to amateurs. The remaining subjects 
for trial included quartette singing at sight, and piano- 
forte solos for the “ear-test competition.” A few 
questions were put to a dozen competitors. Asked to 





IN HAPPY MOMENTS. 











I. 
2. Though 


vv 
swift but tranquil tide a - way, 
smile up- on each feature plays 


bright to deem, Re-membrance will 
can _re-place, Re-membrance will 
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dear-er far 





hap - py momentsday by day, 
anx-ious eyes up-on us_ gaze, 





all, Whose pure and whose unfading beam, Is 
dear-er far than all, Which in the flight of years wetrace; Is 


W. V. Wattacz. 





sands of life may pass 
And hearts with fond - ness_ beat, 


Whose 






From time’sun-er - ring glass, Yet hopesweused as 
With truthful-ness_ re - plete, 


- Some thoughts none other 


re - call, Whose pure and whose unfad-ing beam, Is 
a - call, Which in the flight of years we trace, Is 


~~ vit. 


dear-er far than all. 
dear-er far than all. 





state the difference between music and noise, one 
young gentlemen promptly answered that “ music 
was harmonious, and noise was not harmonious.” 
This was the only reply that provoked laughter, the 
examination generally showing conclusively that there 
was no lack of technical knowledge on the part of 
the competitors, Some of the questions were diffi- 
cult enough to shake their confidence, but eventually 
the number was reduced to four, who fought for the 
mastery while another competition was carried on. 
The prizes, consisting principally of works of the old 
masters, were distributed at the conclusion of each 





trial. The referees associated with the Chairman 
were all Professors of the Royal Academy of Music. 

THE Ear.—The ability of the ear to detect and 
analyze sound is wonderful beyond all comprehen- 
sion. Sound-waves chase each other up and down 
through the air, superposed in entangled pulsations; 
yet a cylinder of the air not larger than a quill con- 
veys them to the ear, and each string of that wonder- 
ful harp selects its appropriate sound, and repeats the 
music to the soul within, Though a thousand instru- 
ments be played at once, there is no confusion, but 
each is heard, and all may blend in harmony.— Steele. 
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1. O- hoi-yeho, Hoyeho, Who’s forthe ferry ? The briar’s in the bud, and the sun’s going down, And I’ll 
2. O- hoi - ye-ho, Hoyeho, “I’m forthe ferry, The briar’sin the bud, and the sun’s going down, And it’s 
3- Ohoiyeho, Ho! you’re too late forthe ferry, The briar’sin the bud, and the sun’s going down, And he’s 
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row yesoquick,andI’llrow ye so steady,And’tisbuta penny to Twickenhamtown. The 
late asit is, andI have-n’t a _penny,And howshallI get me to Twickenham town ?”She’d 
not rowing quick and he’s not rowing steady, You’d think ’twasa journey to Twickenham town. “O - 
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ferryman’sslimand he ferryman’s young, And he’s just a soft twang in the turn of his tongue, And he’s 
arose in her bonnet, and oh! she look’d sweet As the little pink flower that growsin the wheat, With her 
hoi, and O - ho,” you may call as you will, The moon isa-ris-ing on Petersham Hill, And with 
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cheeks like a rose and her lips likea cherry,“And sure and you’re welcome to Twickenham town.” 
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tat ee | - v 
fresh as a pip-pinandbrown asa berry, And ’tis buta pen -nyto Twick-en-ham town. 
love like a rose inthe stern of the wherry, There’s danger in cross-ing to Twick-en- ham town. 
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The ferryman’s slim, and the ferryman’s young, and he’s just a soft twang in the turn of his tongue; And he’s 
{ fresh as a pi and 
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CODA. After last verse, 
, nn Oe, 


brown as a berry, And ’tis but a penny to Twickenham town. Ohoiyeho, Hoyeho, Ho- ye-ho, Ho! 
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Says Claudius, a German writer: “I love best of 
all to read in St. John. ‘There is in him something so 

rfectly wonderful—dusk and night, and the quick 
ightning throbbing through them! The soft clouds 
of evening, and behind the mass the big full moon 
bodily !—something so sad, so high, so full of presage, 
that one can never weary of it. When I read John, it 
always seems to me that I see him before me, reclin- 
ing, at the Last Supper, on the bosom of his Lord, as 
if his angel held the light for me, and at certain parts 
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would place his arm around me, and whisper some- 
thing in my ear. I am far from understanding all 
I read, yet often John’s idea seems to hover before me 
in the distance; and even when I look into a place 
that is entirely dark I have a presension of a great, 
glorious sense, which I shall some day understand, 
and hence I catch so eagerly at every new exposition 
of the Gospel of John. ’Tis true, most of them only 
ruffle the evening clouds, and never trouble the moon 
behind them.” What has been so well said of him 





















































LORD, WITH GLOWING HEART I'D PRAISE THEE. FS" Key, 
reaans po er tt 
Posie ses |S eet 

1. Lord, with glow-ing heart I’d praise Thee For the bliss Thy love be-stows, For the 

2. Praise, my soul, the Godthatsoughtthee, Wretched wand’rer far as - tray, Found thee 

3. Lord, this bo - som’s ar- dent feel- ing Vain-ly would my lips ex-press, Low be- 
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pard’ning grace that saves me, And the peace that from it flows; Help, O God my 
lost, and kind-ly broughtthee From the paths of death a - way; Praise,with love’s de- 


fore Thy foot -stool kneel-ing, Deign Thy suppliant’s prayer to bless; 


Let Thy grace, my 
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weak en-deav-or; This dull soul to 


soul’s chief treasure, 


measure, Let 


~~ 


who learned from the tender, gentle disciple of love 
himself, thus to depict him; what is said of Claudius 

Hamann, might have been written of the Gospel 
of the disciple of love: ‘On thy harp rests a light 
ethereal essence, which, even when the strings have 
ceased to tremble, moves in waves at freedom in the 
air, and fills the heart with gentle sadness.” — Tholuck. 

THE teacher should soon be able to select pieces of 
music suitable to the pupils’ advancement, and teach 
them—1. To read the notes; 2. To sing the syllables; 





nev - er Can my love be warmed to praise, 
veal-ing, Bade the blood-stained Cross ap - pear, 
my life show forth thy praise, 





rap - ture raise; 
vout - est feel-ing, Him who saw thy guilt-born fear; 
Love’s pure flame within me raise; And since wordscan nev - er 





Thou must light the or 
And the light of hope re- 











Can my love be warmed to praise. 

Bade the blood-stained Cross ap - pear. 

Let my life show forth thy praise. 
~-~ 





3. To sing the tune to the syllable a4 or Ja; 4. To 
sing the words; and 5. To sing the piece with the 


proper expression. Whena new key is introduced, 
the scale should be written on the blackboard in both 
clefs, and the pupils drilled upon singing the different 
intervals. A little study and practice will enable the 
teacher to write the exercises of one key in a differ- 
ent key, and he will thus avail himself of exercises 
in all the keys desired. The change of pitch, in trans- 
posing the scale, can thus be made very interesting. 
























LIFE LET US CHERISH. 


Allegro. 











From 
Make 


us 


cing, Hail the new-born day, 
ces Grate - ful hom- age 
ces Blend in grate- ful 


Bless our youth-ful bande 
his throne a - bove, 
all thine own, 
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WAKE, WAKE THE MORNING. 


1. Wake, wake the morn - ing; Bright the gold-en ray! 
2. Wake, wake the morn - ing; Hap- Py hap- py =_ day; 
3. Wake, wake the morn - 3; Joy-ful tid- ar; 






All our hearts re- 
All ‘our hearts and 
Chil-dren’s hearts and 














Grant us heav’n-ly fav - 





~ 
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Shed his gen -tle spir - it, 
Like the pure,sweetan - gels, Dwelling round thy throne. 


or; Guard us 


Come, O Lord, our Sav = iour, 
pay. May the King of Glo - ry, 
it Come, O Lord, our Sav « iour, 









y hand. 


Fill our hearts with love. 





: , VS 
us cher - ish While yet the ta-perglows, And the freshflow - ’ret 


FINE, ai 





Pluck 
Pluck 
Pluck 
Pluck 


~@-- 


ere 
ere 
ere 
ere 


it close. 
it close, 
it close, 
it close. 
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aa -s 
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Why are we fond 








=sa98 


of toil and care, Why choose the rank-ling 


When clouds ob-scure the atmosphere, And fork - ed light-nings 


The gen -ial sea - sonssoon areo’er; Then let 


us, ere we 


A -way withev - ’rytoil andcare, And cease the rank - ling 



















































thorn 
rend 































to wear, And heed-less by the lil - y stray, Which blossoms on 


the air, Thesun resumes his sil - vercrest, And smiles a - dorn 
uit this shore, Conten nentseek; it 
orn towear, With man-ful hearts life’s conflict meet, Till death sounds the 









our way? 
the west. 
is life’szest, The sun -shine of the breast, 
re - treat 
2. 
, 2 
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«“Op.”—We have often been asked about the “op.” 
which appears on music, especially such as is printed 
in Europe. One young lady wondered whether the 
composer had written as many operas as the number 
indicated. What a number of operas some men 
would be the authors of, and how much greater their 
names would be, if this were the meaning! .“« Of.” is 
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an abbreviation of the word “ Ofus (Latin), meaning 
“work.” «Og. 1,” thus means “Ist work,” indicating 
that it is the composer’s first composition. In Europe, 
music is nearly always ordered by giving the number 
of the Ofus, very seldom, asin this country, by giving 
the name of the piece. Thus we would order Bectho- 
ven, op. 13, meaning his Sonata Pathetique.—A/erz. 





WHAT I LOVE AND HATE. 


1. I love 
I love 


the 
the 


song of birds, 





an o - pen face 








hate a 


self -ish knave, And 


ar - 
lout who'd rath - er 





I love a simple song, 
That awakes emotion strong, 
And the word of hope that raises him who faints, 
John Brown; 
And I hate the constant whine, 
Of the foolish who repine, 
And turn their good to evil by complaints, 
John Brown. 


But ever when I hate,’ 
If I seek my garden gate 
And survey the world around me and above, 
John Brown; 
The hatred flies my mind, 
And I sigh for human kind, 
And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, 
John Brown. 


mead- ow flowers, And the 


wo - man’s voice, low 
with - out 






false pre - tence, And _ the 
a proud, con-ceit - ed 


ro - gance, and fawn - ing 
bor - row 





Cuas. Macxty. W. B. Hatt arr. 


children’s ear-ly words, And a 
bri-er in the bowers, AndI 








sweet, John Brown; And I 


and 
guile, John Brown: And I 














want of com-mon sense, And 
slave, Anda 


_~ 














John Brown. 
John Brown, 


de = cei 
he'd toil, 


and 
than 








So, if you like my ways, 
And the comfort of my days, 
I can tell you how I live so unvexed, 
John Brown; 
I never scorn my health, 
Nor sell my soul for wealth, 
Nor destroy one day the pleasure of the next, 
John Brown. 


I’ve parted with my pride, 
And I take the sunny side, 
For I’ve found it worse than folly to be sad 
John Brown; 
I keep a conscience clear, 
I’ve a hundred pounds a year. 
And I manage to exist and to he glad, 
John Brown. 
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CHARACTER.—True character acts rightly whether ; not merely a passive influence, but an active power 
in secret or in the sight of men. That boy was well | regulating the life. Such a principle goes on mould- 
trained who, when asked why he did not put some | ing the character hourly and daily, growing with a 
pears into his pocket, for no one was there tosee him, | force that operatesevery moment. Without this dom- 
replied, «‘ Yes, I was there; and I don’t ever intend to | inatinginfluence, character hasno protection, but is con- 
see myself do a dishonest thing! ” This is a simple | stantly liable to fall away before temptation; and every 
illustration of principle, or conscience, dominating in | such temptation succumbed to, every act of meanness 
the character, and exercising a protectorate over it; | or dishonesty, however slight, causes self-degradation. 


























I’M A SHEPHERD OF THE VALLEY, 


| mee Sone. 

Sea 

bh gi ® — 

- I’m a shep-herd of the val-ley, La la la ia la, La la n 4 
In 


I 

2. the fresh and dew-y morn-ing, 2 la la ila la, z la la la la; ; 

3. Free from en-vy ev-er  liv-ing, La 
@- -s- 



















la a = la, la la la 








































With my sheep I wan-der dai - ly, 
When the first gray light is dawn-ing, La la la la la, La la la Ia la; 
Nev - er with a broth-er striv-ing, La la la la la, La la Ila la Ila; 
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Where the ten - der grass is grow - ing, Where the laugh- ing wa - ters ; 
Wak - ing from my peace-ful slum- ber, Loud re-sounds my cheer-ful song; 
Though the hap - heats lot be low - ly, Yet  con- tent I well may be; 






















| eb 
Where the ver - nal winds are blow - ing, With my flock I love to stray. 
Up the moun-tain then I clam - ber, With my sheep, a hap-py throng. 
If my store in-crease but slow - ly, Ev’ - ry day has joys for me. 


in ae 22 po Ps ¢ 

















La la la la la, La la la la la, With my flock I love to _ stray. 
La la la la la, La la la la la, With my sheep, a hap-py throng. 
la la la la la, La la la ila la, Ev’- ry day has joys for me. 


Po 2. 
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THE CHEERFUL VoIce.—The comfort and happi- 
ness of home and home intercourse, let us here say, 
depend very much upon the kindly and affectionate 
training of the voice. Trouble, care, and vexation 
will and must, of course, come; but let them not creep 
into our voices. Let only our kindly and happier 
feelings be vocal in our homes. Let them be so, if 
for no other reason, for the little children’s sake. 
Those sensitive little beings are exceedingly suscept- 
ible tothetones. Let us have consideration for them, 
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They hear so much that we have forgotten to hear; 
for, as we advance in years, our life becomes more 
interior. We are abstracted from outward scenes 
and sounds. We think, we reflect, we begin gradu- 

ally todeal with the past, as we have formerly vividly 
lived in the present. Our ear grows dull to external 
sound; it is turned inward and listens chiefly to the 
echoes of past voices, We catch no more the merry 
laughter of children. We hear no more the note of 
the morning bird. The brook that used to prattle so 





KIND WORDS CAN NEVER DIE. 


From ‘* Dav-Scsoort Br...” 


Assy HutcHInson. 


Arr. by H. Warsrs. 
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die, 


1. Kind words can nev-er 
2. Child - hood can nev -er 
3. Sweet thoughts can nev - er 
4. Our 


souls can nev - er 


die—Wrecks of the past Float o’er 
die, Though, like the flow’rs, Their brightest hues may fly 
die, Though in the tomb We may all have to 








Cherished and blest, God knows how deep they lie, 


the mem- 0 - ry, 


lie, 
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Bright the last. 
In 


Wrapt 


to Man -y a 


in 


Lodged in the breast; Like childhood’s sim-ple rhymes, Said o’er 
hap-py thing, Man-y a 
win-try hours, But when the gen-tle dew Givesthem theircharmsa - new, 
its gloom. What though the flesh de- cay, Souls pass in peace a - way, 








a thousand times, 
dai - sy spring, 












































, & CHORUS. 
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Go _ through all years and climes, The heart to cheer. Kind words can nev-er die, 
Floats on time’s cease -less wing, Far, far a-way. Child-hood can nev-er die, 
With many an add-ed hue, Theybloom a-gain. Sweet thoughtscannev-er die, 
Live through e ~ ter- nal day With Christ a-bove. Our souls can nev-er die, 
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Se eke a 
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mev-er die, mnev-er die, Kind words can nev-er die, no, nev-er die. 
®@nev-er die, nev-er die, Child- hood can nev-er die, no, nev-er_ die. 
nev-er die, nev-er die, Sweet thoughtscan nev-er die, be nev-er die. 
mev-er die, mnev-er die, Our souls can nev-er die, nev-er die. 
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gaily to us, rushes by unheeded—we have forgotten 
to hear such things; but little children, remember, 
sensitively hearthem all. Mark how, at every sound, 
the young child starts, and turns, and listens; and 
thus, with equal sensitiveness does it catch the tones 
of human voices. How were it possible, therefore, 
that the sharp and hasty word, the fretful and com- 
plaining tone, should not startle and pain, even de- 
press the sensitive little being whose harp of life is 





so newly and delicately strung, vibrating even to the 
gentle breeze, and thrilling ever to the tones of such 
voices as sweep across it? Let us be kind and cheer- 
ful spoken, then, in our homes,—Onxce a Week, 

The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there 
that, in logical words, can express the effect music 
has on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze out into that—Carlyée, 
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WELCOME TO MORNING. _ petGurvsn Drew & Con Boston. 













1. The sun is ris-ingo’er the o -cean, The smil-ing wa -ters greet day, 
2. The birds flit o’er the dew-y mead-ows; They car - ol sweet in branches high: 
3. Oh, come, let clouds of grief and sad-~-ness, Fly swift as shades of night a - way; 








And joy - ous winds to danc-ing mo- tion, Wake the bil-lows of the day. 
While down the vales the fright-ed shad-ows Hast - enfrom the dawn to day, 
Let all our hearts, like birds of glad-ness, Wel-come in the glad new day, 
fa. 



















3 













ip 


See, where the clouds roll up the moun-tains; Night has her mis-ty ban- ner furled; 
Rocked on the wa-ter’spla-cid bo-som, Pure-ly the wa-ter -lil- ies gleam, 
Bright flow’rs, and streams, and birds of heaven, In - cense and prais-es waft a - bove; 


== SS SS ee: 




























And spring-ing from a thousand fountains, Light and joy o’er- flow the world. 
While willow branch and bending blos-som, Bid good-mor-row to the stream. 
From hearts and voic-es now be giv - en, Songs of praise, and and love. 









Full Chorus. 









= 
the chorus, the earth and ocean sing, 


=> 





=> => => 
Sunbeams of splendor the world are a-dorn-ing, Join 


ae. ~@_- 
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Welcome the glory, the sunlight, the morning, And make the joyous, joyous echoes ring, 
“ . 
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2. On-ward we go, for still we hear them 


3. Far, far 








o-cean’s wave-beat shore, How sweet the 
Je -sus bids you come!” 
sounds o’er land and 


And ia - den 







S 


| 
Of thatnew life when 
The mu - sic of the 
Kind Shep-herd, turn their 


sin ghall be 


wea-rysteps to 


1. Hark! hark! mysoul, an- gel - ic songs are swell-ing O’er earth’s green fields and 


a- way, like bells at ev’ - ning peal-ing, The 


And, through the dark, 


no more. 
gos - pel leads us home. 
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ANGELIC SONGS ARE SWELLING, 


Rev. F. W. Faszrr, 1850. 
J. M. ARMSTRONG @rr. 


= 






Sa 







sing-ing, “Come wea - ry souls, for 
voice of Je - sus 
















truth those bless-ed strains are tell - ing 
its ech-oes sweet -ly ring-ing, 
ouls by thou-sands meek-ly steal-ing, 









Chorus. 


An - gels of Je - sus, 


thee. 




















An - gels of light, Sing-ing to 





wel-come the 





pil-grimsof the night. 
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Rest comes at length; tho’ life be long and dreary, 
The day must dawn, and darksome night be past; 
All journeys end in welcome to the weary, 
And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last. 
Chorus. 


Angels, sing on! your faithful watches keeping ; 
Sing us sweet fragments of the songs above ; 
Till morning’s joy shall end the night of weeping, 
And life’s long shadows break in cloudless love. 

Chorus. 





SWEET SAVIOUR, BLESS US ERE 


Animation. 


4 


fay 


WE GO. 


W. H. Monk, 
. W. Faper. 1849. 
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1. Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go: Thy words in- to our minds in - stil; 
2. The day is gone, its hourshave run, And Thou hast tak-en countof all, 
3- Grant us, dearLord, from e - vilways True ab-so -lu-tion and re-lease; 
4- La - bor is sweet, for Thou hast toil’d; And care is light, for Thou hast cared; 
oo , ‘ 2. -o- > a No- ss 
4 — — 
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And make our luke- warm hearts to glow With low-ly love and fer - vent will. 
The scan-ty tri- umphs grace hathwon, The brok-en vow, the fre - quent fall. 
And bless us, more than in pastdays, With pur -i- ty and in-ward peace. 
Ah, nev-er let our works be soiled With strife, or by de - ceit ensnared. 
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Thro’ life’s long day, and death’sdark night, O gen-tle Je-su, be our light, 
a 


-e- 





5- For all we love, the poor, the sad, 6. Sweet Saviour, bless us, night is come, 
The sinful, unto Thee we call; Through night and darkness near us be; 
O let Thy mercy make us glad; Good angels watch about our home, 
Thou art our Jesus, and are all. And we are one day nearer Thee, 
Through life’s long day and death’s dark night, Through life’s long day and death’s dark night, 
O gentle Tesu, be our light. O gentle Jesu, be our light. 





GOOD NIGHT. 


Mites. VoLxszrep. 














1. How soft the hap-py even-ing’sclose, ’Tis the hour for sweet repose, Good 
2. These tran - quil hours of so - cial mirth, Form the dear - est ties of earth: Good 
3. Oh, how each - tle thought is stirred, As webreathe the parting word: Good 
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night! The sum - mer winds have sunk to rest, Themoon se-rene - ly __ bright, a 


night! And while each handis kind - ly pressed,Oh,mayourpray'rs to heaven, With 
night! Couldwe but ev-er fee] as now,Ourheartswith love up - raised, And 
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down her calm-and_ gen-tle ray, Soft-ly now she seems to say,Good night! 
hum- ble fer - vor be ad-dressed, For its bless-ings on our rest: Good night! 
while our fond af - fec- tions flow, Hear in mur-murs_ soft and low—Good night! 


‘os 
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THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 


On, Columbia, the gem of thepcean! 
The home of the brave and the free! 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee; 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view, 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
: When borne by the red, white and blue,: 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue. 
When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia, rode safe thro’ the storm; 
With the garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
: The boast of the red, white and blue.: 
The star-spangled banner bring hither, 

O’er Columbia’s true sons let it wave; 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave, 

May the service united ne’er sever, 
But hold to their colors so true; 
The army and navy forever, 
:Three cheers for the red, white and blue.: 


MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE. 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 
My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


O8, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? [perilous fight, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting 
in air, {still there. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
]: Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave, [brave ? :]|| 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
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On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the 
deep, [reposes, 

Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the tower- 
ing steep, 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 

In glory reflected now shines on the stream: 

||: Tis the star-spangled banner! oh, long may 
it wave [brave. :|| 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 


Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and wild war’s deso- 
lation; {rescued land, 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n- 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation, 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 


And this be our motto,—‘‘ In God is our trust!’ 
||: And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave [brave. :|| 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
ARK OF FREEDOM. 


Air: “Austrian Hymn.” 


ARK of freedom, glory’s dwelling, 
Native land, God keep thee free! 

When the storms are round thee swelling, 
Let thy heart be strong in thee; 

God is with thee, wrong repelling, 
He alone thy champion be: 

Ark of freedom, glory’s dwelling, 

. Native land, God keep thee free. 


Land of high heroic glory, 
Land whose touch bids slav’ry flee, 

Land whose name is writ in story, 
Rock and refuge of the free: 

Ours thy greatness, ours thy glory, 
We will e’er be true to thee: 

Ark of freedom, glory’s dwelling, 
Native land, God keep thee free. 


Vainly ’gainst thine arm contending, 
Tyrants know thy might and flee; 

Freedom’s cause on earth defending, 
Man has set his hopes on thee; 

Widening glory, peace unending,— 
Thy reward and portion be: 

Ark of freedom, glory’s dwelling, 
Native land, God keep thee free. 


FLAG OF THE FREE. 
Air: From Wedding March in Lohengrin. 


FLAG of the free, fairest to see! 

Borne thro’ the strife and the thunder of war, 
Banner so bright, with starry light, 

Float ever proudly from mountain to shore; 
Emblem of freedom, hope to the slave, 
Spread thy fair folds but to shield and to save, 
While thro’ the sky loud rings the cry, 

Union and Liberty! One evermore. 


Flag of the brave, long may it wave, 

Chosen of God while His might we adore! 
Freedom for all! fetters must fall! 

Symbol of right thro’ the years passing o’ert 
Pride of our country, honored afar, 
Scatter each cloud that dims but a star, 
While thro’ the sky loud rings the cry, 

Union and Liberty! One evermore. 
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RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURAL READINGS. 





NUMBER I. 





Leader, O Lord God of Israel, which dwell- 
est between the cherubim, Thou art the God, 
even Thou alone of all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; Thou hast made Heaven and earth. 

Response. Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory and honor and power : for Thou hast 
created all things, and for Thy pleasure they 
are and were created. 

Z. Seek Him that maketh the seven stars 
and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning, and maketh the day dark with 
night: that calleth for the waters of the sea, 
and poureth them out upon the face of the 
earth : the Lord is His name. 

&. Thou, even Thou, art Lord alone; Thou 
hast made Heaven, the Heaven of Heavens with 
all their host, the earth and all things that are 
therein, the sea and all that is therein, and 
thou preservest them all; and the host of 
Heaven worshipeth Thee. 

Bless the Lord, all His works, in all places of 
His dominion. Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

It is He that has made us, aud not we our- 
selves ; we are His people, and the sheep of His 

ture. 

Let us now fear the Lord our God ; that giveth 
rain, both the former and the latter, in his sea- 
son; He reserveth unto us the appointed works 
of the harvest. 

The Lord said in His heart, . while the 
earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, cold 
and heat, summer and winter, day and night, 
shall not cease. 

He sendeth forth His commandment upon the 
earth ; His word runneth very swiftly. 

He giveth snow like wool; He scattereth the 
hoar-frost like ashes. 

He casteth forth His ice like morsels; who 
can stand before His cold? 

He maketh peace in thy borders; and filleth 
thee with the finest of the wheat. 

He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man, that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth. 

That our garners may be full, affording all 
manner of store. 

O give thanks unto the God of gods: for His 
mercy endureth forever. 

O give thanks unto the Lord of lords: for His 
mercy endureth forever. 

To Him who alone doeth great wonders : 

For His mercy endureth forever. 

To Him that by wisdom made the heavens : 

For His mercy endureth forever. 

To Him that stretched out the earth above the 
waters : 

For His mercy endureth forever. 

To Him that made great lights : 

For His mercy endureth forever. 

The sun to rule by day: 

For His mercy endureth forever. 

The moon and stars to rule by night : 





For His mercy endureth forever. 

Who remembered us in our low estate : 

For His mercy endureth forever. 

And hath redeemed us from our enemies : 

For His mercy endureth forever. 

Who giveth food to all flesh : 

For His mercy endureth forever. 

O give thanks unto the God of Heaven: for 
His mercy endureth forever. 

What shall I render unto the Lord for all His 
benefits toward me? 

I will take up the cup of salvation, and call 
upon the name of the Lord. 

Lord God, our Father, who art in Heaven. 

Hallowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven ; 
give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us; and lead us not into temptation ; 
but deliver us from evil; for Thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, forever and 
ever. Amen. 

To do good and to communicate forget not : 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 

Be not weary in well-doing. 

Open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to 
thy poor, and to thy needy, in thy land. 

As we have opportunity therefore, let us do 
good unto all men. 

And above all these things, put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness. 

So we Thy people, and the sheep of Thy pas- 
ture, will give Thee thanks forever. 

All Thy works shall praise Thee, O Lord ; and 
Thy saints shall bless Thee. 

Thy saints shall bless Thee forever. 


- 


NUMBER I. 








Leader. Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
who walk in the law of the Lord. Blessed are 
they that keep His testimonies, and that seek 
Him with the whole heart. 

Response. Oh that my ways were directed to 
keep Thy statutes! Then shall I not be ashamed 
when I have respect unto Thy commandments. 

ZL. My son, forget not my law, but let thine 
heart keep my commandments; for length: of 
days, long life and peace shall they add to thee. 

#. Order my steps in Thy word ; and let not 
any iniquity have dominion over me. Make 
Thy face to shine upon me, and teach me Thy 
statutes. 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart. The commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes. The fear of the 
Lord is clean, enduring for ever. The judgments 
of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey 
and the honey-comb. 

Moreover by them is Thy servant warned: 
And in keeping of them there is great reward. 
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Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe: And I 
will have respect unto Thy statutes continually. 

Hear, O Israel, the statutes and judgments 
which I speak in your ears this day, that ye may 
learn them, and keep, and do them. 

Thou shalt have none other gods before Me. 

Who is the blessed and only Potentate, the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image, nor the likeness of anything that is in 
Heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow 
down to them, nor worship them ; for I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me; and 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me, and keep my commandments. 

God is a Spirit: and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain; for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh His name in vain. 

Swear not at all, but let your communication 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil. 

Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work ; 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work; 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, 
nor the stranger that is within thy gates. For 
in six days the Lord made Heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day ; wherefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath day and hallowed it. 

It is lawful to do well on the Sabbath day. 

Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee. 

Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for 
this is right. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost whichis in you. . . if any man 
defile the temple of God, him will God destroy. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Provide things honest in the sight of all men. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 

Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbor; for we are mem- 
bers one of another. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his 
man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor anything that is thy neighbor’s. 

Which is the great commandment in the law? 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. 

On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets. 

For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even 
in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 





RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURAL READINGS. 


If a man say, I love God, and hateth his bro- 
ther, he is a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen? 

No man hath seen God at anytime. If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and His 
love is perfected in us. 

But whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him? 





NUMBER I. 


TEMPERANCE READING. 


Leader. Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God? 

Response. If any man defile the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy. 

L. For the temple of God is holy, which tem- 
ple ye are. 

FR. Ye are not your own; for ye are bought 
with a price. 

Therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are God’s. 

Add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue knowl- 
edge; and to knowledge temperance ; 

And to temperance patience; and to patience 
godliness. 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging ; 

And whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red ; 
when it giveth its color in the cup; when it 
moveth itself aright. 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, and sting- 
eth like an adder. 

Be not drunken with wine, wherein is excess ; 
but be filled with the Spirit. 

He that loveth pleasure shall be poor ; he that 
loveth wine and oil shall not be rich. 

Be not among wine-bibbers; among riotous 
eaters of flesh. 

For the drunkard and the glutton shall come 
to poverty. 

Who hath woe? who hath sorrow ? 

They that tarry long at the wine; they that 
go to seek mixed wine. 

Who hath contentions? who hath babblings ? 

They that tarry long at the wine; they that 
go to seek mixed wine. 

Who hath wounds without cause? who hath 
redness of eyes? 

They that tarry long at the wine; they that 
go to seek mixed wine. 

Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards 
of Ephraim, whose glorious beauty is a fading 
flower, which are on the head of the fat valleys 
of them that are overcome with wine ! 

The crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim, 
shall be trodden under foot: 

Woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness ; 

That put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter ! 

Woe unto them that are wise in their own 
eyes, and prudent in their own sight ! 

Woe unto them that rise up early in the morn- 
ing, that they may follow strong drink ; 

That continue until night, till wine inflame 
them. 

Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, 
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that putteth the bottle to him, and maketh him 
drunken also. 

Woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine, and men of strength to mingle strong 
drink. 

Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of His might. 

Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 

For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers,against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. 

Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand. 

Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness ; 

And your feet shod with the preparation of 
the gospel of peace ; 

Above all, taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench the fiery darts 
of the wicked. 

And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God: 

Praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the Spirit. 

And watching thereunto with all perseverance 
and supplication for all saints. 

Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall. 

Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 

Now unto Him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy. 

To the only wise God our Saviour, be glory 
and majesty, dominion and power, both now 
and ever. 

The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: 

The Lord make His face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee: 

The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace. 


~ 
> 


NUMBER IV. 








Leader. I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. 

Response. My help cometh from the Lord, 
which made heaven and earth. 

ZL. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 

R. Behold, He that keepeth Israel shall nei- 
ther slumber nor sleep. 

The Lord is thy keeper: the Lord is thy 
shade upon thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night. 

The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: 
He shall preserve thy soul. 

The Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in from this time forth, and even for 
evermore. 

, I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall 
prosper that love Thee. 

Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces. 
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For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I 
will now say, Peace be within thee. 

Because of the house of the Lord our God I 
will seek thy good. 

How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts ! 

My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God. 

Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay 
her young, even Thine altars, O Lord of hosts, 
my King and my God. 

Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house: 
they will be still praising Thee. 

Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee; 
in whose heart are the ways of them. 

Who passing through the valley of Baca make 
it a well; the rain also filleth the pools. 

They go from strength to strength, every one 
of them in Zion appeareth before God. 

For a day in thy courts is better than a thou- 
sand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness, 

For the Lord God is a sun and shield: the 
Lord will give grace and glory: no good thing 
will be withhold from them that walk uprightly. 

O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in Thee. 


~~ 
— 


NUMBER V. 








Leader. Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in 
the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. 

Response. But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord: and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night. 

yi And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season ; his leaf also shall not wither; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

R. The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. ; 

Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of 
the righteous. : 

For the Lord knoweth the way of the right- 
eous : but the way of the ungodly shall perish. 

Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, that 
delighteth greatly in His commandments. 

His seed shali be mighty upon earth: the 
generation of the upright shall be blessed. 

Wealth and riches shall be in his house: and 
his righteousness endureth forever. | ; 

Unto the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness: he is gracious, and full of compas- 
sion, and righteous. 

A good man sheweth favor, and lendeth: he 
will guide his affairs with discretion. 

Surely he shall not be moved forever: the 
righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. 

He shall not be afraid of evil tidings: his 
heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord. } 

His heart is established, he shall not be afraid, 
until he see his desire upon his enemies. 

He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor, 
his righteoustiess endureth forever; his horn 





shall be exalted with honor. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - = = _ Jd. P, McCASKEY. 





FORTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 





HE June number, 1899, completed the 
Forty-Seventh Volume of 7he Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, which was then 
forty-seven and a half years old, the first 
number having been issued by Dr. Bur- 
rowes in January, 1852, and the first vol- 
ume containing eighteen instead of twelve 
monthly numbers. The first number of 
the Ohio Educational Monthly was issued 
in the same month of the same year, but 
which got into the mails first will be for- 
ever unknown. Competition among edu- 
cational journals was not so brisk then as 
now, and it was some weeks before either 
knew of the existence of the other. 
They have long been the oldest periodicals 
of their class in the United States. The 
June No. was No. 570 of this Journal, as 
also, we think, of our Ohio contemporary. 
For forty-four years (since 1855) it has 
been the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, and its successive 
volumes present such a continuous history 
of the School System, with much of the 
earlier school history of the State not 
found elsewhere, and such a rich fund of 
matter of educational interest on many 
lines, as to give Pennsylvania the most 
extended, the most complete, and the 
most valuable series of volumes of its 
kind to be found in the United States. 
The forty-eighth volume began with our 
issue for July. One leading purpose of 
The School Journal is to impart informa- 
tion to Directors, to awaken deeper in- 
terest in the schools, and to arouse 
greater effort in their behalf. Intelligent 
Directors know it to be suggestive in 
connection with the work of education, 
and not a few thoughtful men who read 
it regularly say they could not, as School 
Directors, afford to be without it if they 
paid the subscription price from their 
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own pockets. This is the only direct re- 
turn which the Director can receive in 
recognition of his service to the public 
schools, and many who have made trial 
of Zhe Journal say that no like sum of 
money can be expended by the Board, 
that will secure equal benefit to the 
school district. "Twelve numbers are is- 
sued during the year. The 47th volume 
which ended with the June number con- 
tains nearly six hundred double-column 
pages (592) of large size, and presents, for 
its low subscription rate, an immense 
amount of varied and interesting matter 
relating to the work of the schools, of 
value alike to the Teacher, the Parent, 
and the School Director. 

Christianity, morality, temperance, hu- 
manity, charity, and the higher life—all 
this is included in the purpose and work 
of Zhe Journal, for all this means educa- 
tion on its best lines. It is not so much 
a journal of methods or of passing events 
as of thought and suggestion as to the 
higher and better life of the Home and 
the School. It is meant to be, and good 
men and women tell us that it is, a vital 
influence for good wherever it is read by 
earnest souls. 

Our subscriptions begin quarterly with 
July, October, January, and April, but 
the beginning of the volume is, of course, 
the best time to subscribe ; especially is 
this true in the case of members of 
School Boards, the financial year of the 
School District and of the School De- 
partment and the volume of Zhe School 
Journal being almost identical. 

To School Directors and all other per- 
sons subscribing for the 48th volume we 
shall send, free of cost, a copy of Le 
Jeune’s beautiful painting, ‘‘ Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children.’”’ This very fine 
picture will be prized wherever it is seen 
for its tender suggestion, and its blessed 
influence in the School or Home. Speak- 
ing from the wall day by day, month by 
month, and year after year, the influence 
of a silent teacher like this can never be 
told. We shall be glad to put ten thou- 
sand of these pictures into the Homes and 
Schools of our subscribers upon the 48th 
volume of Zhe Journal. If it is not con- 
venient to frame it, let it be tacked upon 
the wall where it can tell its helpful story 
just the same. In any case put it up 
where it can be seen by all. ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me.’’ It is 


a picture good for parent, or children, or 
teacher to live with. The silent things 
that keep us company upon the walls, are 
they not a mighty influence? 

















SOME GOOD WORDS. 





T is gratifying to know that many good 

men, especially among Superintendents 
and School Directors, heartily approve 
The School Journal. County Supt. Sny- 
der, of Clinton, under date of June 26th, 
writes: ‘‘I always recommend it. It is 
the best journal for both directors and 
teachers that I know. Your Memory 
Work alone makes it invaluable to teach- 
ers.’’ Co. Supt. Weiss, of Schuylkill, says, 
June 26th: ‘‘I think every district in the 
county should subscribe for 7he Journal, 
and shall be very glad to aid its circula- 
tion in any possible way.’’ Co. Supt. 
F. W. Meylert, of Sullivan county, says: 
“The Journal is of such value to a live 
director that every Board should sub- 
scribe for it.’’ Co. Supt. Frank H. Jar- 
vis, of Wyoming county: ‘‘I wish that 
every district in the county would sub- 
scribe for a copy for each member. It 
would be money well expended.”’ 

County Supt. D. L. Hower, of Wayne, 
says, July roth: ‘‘ Every School Board 
ought to have 7he Journal, which is 
Pennsylvania’s best school magazine. It 
is the only school paper that comes to my 
desk that is read as soon as it puts in an 
appearance. I want to thank you for its 
many excellent features.’’ 

County Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lacka- 
wanna county, says, July roth: ‘‘I value 
nothing in the line of educational litera- 
ture so highly as I do my file of Zhe 
School Journal.”’ 

County Supt. Wm. H. Slotter, of Bucks 


county, says: ‘‘ Every School Director 
as well as teacher should take 7he School 
Journal.’ 


County Supt. J. George Becht, of Ly- 
coming county: ‘‘It is a great pity that 
every District does not subscribe for 7he 
Journal for all the Board. ‘Those Di- 
rectors who read it are most enthusiastic 
in speaking of the help they have from 
it. When once they are in the habit of 
receiving and reading it regularly, they 
are: loath to give it up.’’ 

Co. Supt. John F. Bigler, Venango 
county: ‘‘I am glad that you are doing 
so much for the school interests of our 
Commonwealth, and hope that all the 
Directors in Venango county may sub- 
scribe for Zhe Journal.”’ 

Mr. Thomas Wyse, Secretary Union 
District, Allegheny county: ‘‘ Our Board 
appreciates Zhe School Jaurnal, and hopes 
it may long continue its good work 


WHAT SUPERINTENDENTS AND DIRECTORS SAY. 
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among the Directors and Teachers of the 
State. I have had copies of different 
Educational Journals sent me, but am 
free to say I like our own the best.”’ 

Mr. E. A. Burnett, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., who has been taking 7he Journal 
for some years, in renewing his subscrip- 
tion, says: ‘‘ I am very well pleased with 
your /ournal. It has been a constant 
source of instruction to me, and has 
greatly benefited me in the discharge 
of my duty as a Director of our public 
schools. May continued success reward 
the efforts of all connected with Zhe 
Journal,” 

Mr. Edwin Walton, Secretary High- 
land school district, Chester county, says: 
‘*I suggested when I first became a 
member of the Board thirty years ago that 
each member should have a copy of Zhe 
Journal, and although many changes have 
occurred since then in our membership, 
no objection has ever been raised by any 
one to the regular annual subscription for 
the full Board.”’ 

Co. Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Delaware 
county: ‘‘I do not see why all our School 
Directors should not be subscribers of 
The School Journal,’’ Co.Supt. Sawyer: 
‘* There is no reason why all our School 
Boards should not subscribe for it.’’ 

Supt. Jas. A. Dewey, Newport town- 
ship, Luzerne county, has just ordered 
renewal of subscription to Zhe Journal 
for the Board of Directors and twenty- 
seven Teachers. 


WHAT SUPERINTENDENTS THINE. 


A leading County Superintendent 
writes: ‘‘It is much to be deplored that 
the appropriation for circulating Zhe 
School Journal among the Secretaries of 
School Boards was not made as hereto- 
fore by the Legislature.’’ 

Another Superintendent, in speaking 
of the shrewd Dog-in-the-Manger trick 
that was sprung in the last hours of the 
session and succeeded in repealing this 
appropriation after the general appropria- 
tion bill had passed third reading in botu 
houses, when no friend of the schools 
looked for such action and when too late 
to have the matter further considered, 
says: ‘‘I cannot fathom the depth of 
selfishness that would thus hinder the 
progress of the schools to further selfish 
interests.”’ 

Another County Superintendent: ‘‘ The 
withholding of the appropriation neces- 
sary to supply the Secretary of each 
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School Board with a copy of Zhe Journal 
was a serious mistake. I shall do all in 
my power to have our Boards subscribe.’’ 





“BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN.”’ 





PICTURE FOR HOMES AND SCHOOLS. 





HE beautiful picture which we aresend- 
ing out to subscribers is appreciated 
everywhere. ‘‘ The pictures are received, 
and all are delighted with them,’’ writes 
Mr. E. S. Hassler, Secretary of School 
Board. Mr. Edwin Walton, Secretary 
of Highland Board, Chester county, writes 
June 26th: ‘‘ The pictures, Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children, were received in 
good condition. They are beautiful pic- 
tures, and wiil be an ornament either to 
the home or the school-room. Wherever 
they go, they will be constant teachers 
of*that goodness and love and hope, as 
taught by the greatest of all teachers, 
which they represent. Many thanks for 
them and for the spirit which prompted 
the issuing and circulation of such moral 
aids.’’ 

Mr. W. H. Stevens, Secretary of the 
School Board of Granville Summit, writes: 
‘The members of the Board join with me 
in heartiiy thanking you for the picture, 
‘Christ: Blessing Little Children.’ It is 
a very fine thing; I wish it could be 
placed in all our schools. It would be 
good for the pupils and would bring to 
the mind of the teachers the responsibility 
which rests upon them in the training of 
the children.’’ 

Mr, H. C. Jones, Secretary, Wyoming, 
Pa.: ‘* We received the pictures, ‘ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’ in good con- 
dition, and I must say that we are WELL 
pleased with them.”’ 

Mr. E. A. Lerch, a teacher of Grant- 
ville, Pa., writes July 13th: ‘‘ To-day I 
received the beautiful picture ‘Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’ which I prize 
very highly, not alone for its beauty but 
also for the blessed influence which I am 
sure it must have in any home where it 
may grace the wall. I beg you will accept 
my thanks for this most welcome gift.’’ 

We have little doubt that the sending 
out of this picture through the State with 
the current volume of 7he Journal is the 
best work we shall be able to do during 
the present year. It is a silent preacher, 
teacher, friend, whose influence is every- 
where and always for the highest good. 





SOME PERSONAL REMARK. 





HE publication of 7he Journal has long 
seemed a part of our appointed work. 
As such we must make its field of influence 
for good as wide as possible. We have 
accordingly sent out one-fifth of our edi- 
tion free to all the State Superintendents 
in the United States, to County, City, 
Borough and Township Superintendents, 
and to Principals of Normal Schools, etc., 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere; to librar- 
ies; to editors and clergymen, and other 
persons interested or influential in the 
school work anywhere, everywhere, in the 
hope that good seed might here and there 
be sown in this good ground, and that 
good fruit might result. This we have 
been doing for many years. It has seemed 
at times like throwing money away, but 
now and then a voice has come out of the 
distance whose tone has rung true with 
encouragement and cheer. We have kept 
at it, and shall so continue unto the end. 
‘There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.’’ Money is not the best thing; 
and we never know this more than when 
we see what worse than selfish things 
some men will do to get it—men too from 
whom, for many reasons, better things 
are to be expected. 
The June number of this year was No. 
570 of The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
The present writer has put through press 
398 of these monthly issues, selecting and 
atranging matter, reading proof, making 
up pages, etc., for them. It has been a 
good work and we have enjoyed doing it. 
Along with two or three other lines of 
effort it has given us enough money to 
keep the wolf from the door, and always 
to be glad in our work. But it has not 
left us with any large surplus. We have 
been teaching for forty-three years in the 
Lancaster High School, and have not 
taken a summer holiday since we went on 
The School Journal with Dr. Burrowes in 
1866. We have long wanted to make a 
run across the Atlantic to see certain 
cathedrals and places of interest, and had 
just told a friend, who was eager that we 
should go without further delay, to make 
arrangements for a five weeks’ trip, start- 
ing about July roth. But an unexpected 
and heavy financial loss makes it necessary 
to stay at home. We do this, as usual, 
and presently, perhaps, shall have the 
pleasure of issuing No. 600, and thus 
rounding out the fiftieth year of the life 
of this periodical.—/. P. McCaskey. 
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Pictures for School Room Walls. 





Resolved, That, while there has been great progress made in School Architecture, 
there is a deplorable lack of interior Decoration, and that we therefore recommend 
to all classes of teachers—public and private—the Decoration of School Rooms with 
pictures, statuary, paintings and other means by which the soul is raised to higher 
levels.—From the Gettysburg Meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, July 6, 1899. 





HE following is part of a paper read by 
J. P. McCaskey, principal of the Boys’ 
High School of Lancaster, before the 
High School Round Table at the Gettys- 
burg meeting of the State Association. 
The paper was entitled ‘‘Two Good 
Things,’’ one of these being the educa- 
tional influence of appropriate pictures for 
school-room walls, and the other the bet- 
ter study of English literature in High 
Schools. We give the first part of the 
paper, relating to 
PICTURES FOR SCHOOL ROOM WALLS. 


The average school room has four walls. 
These should be utilized to the best pur- 
e. Windows and doors, blackboards and 
ook-case, of necessity occupy a part of this 
wall space; but in most rooms much space 
remains that can be filled or left empty as 
the teacher, superintendent, or school au- 
thorities decide. Should any one or more of 
these three parties be impressed with the 
importance of placing good pictures, busts, 
or other silent educators of their kind be- 
fore the pupils, the walls become an influ- 
ence of perennial blessing to the school, 
lifting it out of the dull, often repulsive, 
atmosphere of a commonplace that is poor 
and cheap into another widely different, be- 
cause suggestive of refinement and  agewos 
of strength and beauty. This the pupil 
does not understand; nor does he reason 
about it. He feels it. The school becomes 
a more attractive place to him, and he is the 
better for it. The teacher is also the better 
for it. The cost is little, the profit great. 
But they must be such pictures as are 
good to live with, for their happy and 
wholesome suggestion; such as can be seen 
every day in the year with no feeling of 
weariness or annoyance; such as leave 
pleasing and helpful impressions, and are 
worthy to be remembered, perhaps, for a 
life-time. We hear too much in these days of 
‘‘classic’’ reproductions for the school- 
room. The fad of classicism has inflicted 
many pictures upon the schools which are 
as much out of place, of as little value for 
their culture influence, and are as little en- 
joyed by pupils, as was the set of charts in 
anatomy and physiology that we once saw 
used to ornament a school-room, or the set 
of antiquated astronomical charts which 
were the only ornament in a school of my 
childhood. The place for these things is in 
theclosed case or in the closet, to be brought 
out and used when needed for illustration. 
The picture upon the wall must appeal to 








the pupil in one way or in another. This 
should be restful and pleasing, that should 
stir the spirit of inquiry or of adventure ; 
this should attract for its grace and beauty, 
that for strength and power, a third for 
simple fidelity to nature ; this should speak 
hope and encouragement, that should tell of 
love and duty, of reverence and devotion, 
of a noble generosity, of heroic self-sacrifice; 
this may recall the field, the garden, the 
farm, and home and friends, while that may 
tempt the thought to roam afar where lad or 
lassie wanders fancy free in woodland 

lade, by meadow brook, or by the sound- 
ing sea—for there upon the wall is outlet 
and an open way to the great world of won- 
der and beauty beyond it. The picture 
should be suggestive only of good thought 
and good things, and always, if possible, 
it should be such as tostir impulses towards 
what is best in our human nature. 

If a portrait, it should be one from which, 
often looking upon it, we may take into our- 
selves the qualities which distinguished the 
man or woman there portrayed. We all 
know the parable of the Great Stone Face, 
which has been in greater or less degree a 
true story in the experience of many a hu- 
man soul. We know it in ourselves, and 
would have others come into the same glad 
knowledge, the same blessed heritage. 

This thought, as I write, comes to me as I 
have not often felt it. I look across my desk 
to the wall and am startled to see so many 
familiar faces of the dead. I never thought 
to countthem before! Eight—some of them 
life-size, and all of them true to life—Bur- 
rowes, Stevens, Gilbert, Crumbaugh, Hig- 
bee, Steinmuller, Gounod, Phillips Brooks. 
I never before thought of them all—this 

oodly company—as being dead. I look 
into their eyes, their faces, and they are all 
alive. Three of these men were the gifted 
and cultured teachers of my boyhood; four 
of them, these three and another, are men 
to whom I owe an ever-growing debt of grat- 
itude that eternity cannot repay and to all 
of them I am under glad and grateful obli- 
gation. There is no day in my life, when I 
am in my home or at my desk, that I do not 
draw inspiration and strength from these 
strong, true men. ‘‘The living and the dead 
are but as pictures’’—and what pictures they 
may become! Hang the pictures of good 
men and women upon your walls at home, 
and upon the walls of your school rooms, 
the best you can get. Live with them, on 
your side at least, in thrice-blessed com- 
radery. Youare never lonely, but always in 
touch-of-elbow with choice spirits. Increase 
the list of your silent friends, and in time 
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you come to feel: ‘‘ Do you take my pictures, 
you take my friends, almost you take my 
home.” This it is, or this it may be, to 
have the ‘‘ picture upon the wall.’’ 
The famous torso of Hercules is not such 
a picture as I have been describing, nor is 
Laocoén and his sons in the deadly coils of 
the serpents, nor many another of the mas- 
terpieces of Greek art. And, indeed, it is sur- 
prising how few of the works of our modern 
artists we would care to place in the school- 
room as ‘‘a thing of beauty,’’ that*‘ joy for- 
ever, whose loveliness increases,’ and 
‘* which can never pass into nothingness.”’ 
The love of the beautiful is akin to the 
love of truth and goodness. There is an 
uplift in it whose value cannot be estimated. 
Coarse and blindly-ignorant souls do not 
recognize this, and so are content with lives 
too often sordid and barren both for them- 
selves and their children. We can educate 
here to good purpose through cultivating 
this love of beauty by making our schools 
attractive with flowers and plants, busts 
and brackets, and good portraits and other 
eae. No matter how fine the school 
uilding, how costly its equipment, or how 
excellent the teachers, the neglect of this 
ornamentation—this decoration of the walls 
with its sure educational result in view—is 
evidence of a lack of the artistic sense, of 
defect in furnishing, and of failure to recog- 
nize the very important influence of care- 
fully selected pictures in the school-room. 
Boys and girls are susceptible beings, and 
the school-room to which they come should 
be a good place for them to live in, wholly 
apart from theschool work done in it. Good 
ictures on the wall, suggestive and beauti- 
ul motto cards, bell or gong of pleasing 
tone, and other things that , Bro been or 
might be named, have a most wholesome 
influence in the work of education. A 
bouquet of flowers may be of great value if 
is is thoroughly enjoyed by the school. 
The judgment and taste of the pupils are 


improved by their unconscious study of the 
—-. A blue gentian, a bright orchid, a 
unch of apple bloom, a lily, an iris, a rose, 


any one of a hundred things if well executed 
in color, is always fresh and beautiful. 
They speak the fair originals, and look for- 
ward to the happy time when the rolling 
year will bring them round again. 

ee on and associations always 
supplement the work of the teacher, and 
often mean more than teacher or text-book. 
Therefore decorate your school rooms. The 
choice pictures Fong put there afford rest to 
eyes weary of the printed page, or serve to 
attract the wandering gaze that seldom seeks 
the page with interest or pleasure. All 
boys and girls love pictures, and they should 
be as much a part of the school furnishing 
as the text-books themselves. 

There is one ve, if not fatal, objection 
to all this. t is usually necessary to 
drive nails into the walls. To some people 
walls and wall-paper are sacred. There 


seems no good substitute for nails, nor in 
most places any better way of hanging pic- 
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tures, than that of our fathers. And there 
are people who give this as a reason for 
keeping the walls bare of ornament! The 
caustic wit and sarcasm of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens might do justice to such a situation. 

Every earnest man, I suppose, has his 
dream of what he would do if he could. 
Some men do what they dream. James 
Lick did this in his observatory on 
Mount Hamilton. I like a printing office, 
and sometimes fancy that I would own a 
great establishment, in which there should 
be the best engraving, photographing, half- 
tone work, printing, and framing plants in 
the world. I would give my attention to 
the reproduction only of the choicest and 
best pictures with which genius and taste, 
and a loving devotion to art, both religious 
and secular, have thus far enriched and 
blessed mankind. I would put them into 
all sorts of schools everywhere. Where 
they chose to pay for them what they could, 
as their contribution to the good work, 
well. Where they could not or would not 
do this, they should have them just the 
same. That is one of my dreams. It will 
not be realized, but I shall do and am now 
doing what I can to realize it. 

For an ordinary life-time almost I have 
been much interested in pictures, and the 
men who make them. I have spent money 
as freely in this direction as my limited 
means would permit. But all the while my 
great surprise has been that so few choice 
pictures of proper size are to be had in the 
art stores, even at high prices. During the 
past two years I have been preparing a few 
plates with the purpose of making a short 
list of two or three dozen good pictures, 
suitable for school-room walls, that can be 
had with little trouble and at modest cost by 
persons desiring them. Thousands of 
these will go into the schools, where many 
of them will hang for generations. The 
‘‘Lincoln Art Series’? has not been an- 
nounced elsewhere, nor have any of these 
ome, except that of Thaddeus Stevens, 

een exhibited prior to this meeting at 
Gettysburg. 

This is one of the ‘‘Two Good Things ’”’ 
for which I am down on the programme of 
this afternoon ; and I present the item of 
‘** Pictures for School Room Walls’’ in the 
concrete form of an object lesson, as you may 
see it in the entrance hall of this academic 
building. I have spent much time and 
thought and no little money in this work, 
that there may be a good list of pictures for 
school-room walls within easy reach of 
teachers and school authorities. This list 
already comprises a peer number of ap- 
propriate subjects, and I shall try to make it 
still better. 

On motion of Dr. Sam’1 A. Baer, it was 
ordered ‘‘that Dr. J. P. McCaskey be re- 
quested to prepare a list of portraits of 
celebrated men, including those of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Penn, Franklin, Fulton, 
Stevens, Wolf, Muhlenberg, Higbee and 
others, for the schools of Pennsylvania.”’ 

















David F. Fortney, Esq., of Bellefonte, Centre County, one of the most active, 
earnest, and progressive School Directors in Pennsylvania, President of the School Board 
for many years, and for many years a constant reader of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal writes in acknowledging receipt of certain back numbers needed to complete his 
files of The Journal : 


Bellefonte, July 15, 1899. 
My Dear Sir: 


I am glad to fil the volumes so completely. 
Since I last wrote you our Board has ordered The 
Journal for the current year. No School Board 
can well do without it. It is an endless help to me 
in the discharge of my duties as a Director. Every 
issue should be read by every Director in the State. 
If this were well done I am sure we would have 
better schools. It is so full of good, rich sugges- 
tions to Teachers that every Teacher in the State 
should not only read, but carefully study it. It is 
without doubt the best Educational Journal pub- 
lished. 

Your articles on Memory Work are doing a 
great good toward stimulating interest in the study 
of standard English. Are you well supplied with 
this extra Number? I mean to have our Board 
order a hundred or more of them. With best wishes 
for the continued success of The Journal, I am 

Very truly yours, 
D. F. Fortney. 


pa 





Mr. Fortney is a leading member of the State Association of School Directors, and 
has been on the programme of this organization for a paper at each of its four annual ses- 
sions, so that his acquaintance with the school work is wide and his opinion that of one 
very competent to give judgment. In 1896, his paper answered the question: ‘‘* What 
Legislation is Needed for the Public Schools?’’ in 1897, it was upon ‘‘ The Operation 
of the Compulsory School Law ;’’ in 1898, ‘‘ Are School Teachers Selected with regard 
to their Competency. and Efficiency?’’ and in 1899, ‘* What Causes should be sufficient 
to demand a Change in Text-Books, and what Influences should govern a Director in 
Voting for any particular Book?’’ He was also the acting Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at the annual session held last 
year at Bellefonte. (Over.) 
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HIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, eutitled 
* SONGS OF DAYS: Our Familiar School Songs,”’ contaius Two Hun- 
dred favorite School Songs and Hymns.* The Music of More than One Hundred is given, 

arranged in Four Parts ; of the rest the Wordsonly. The Klememts of Music are very 
comprehensive. Twelve Responsive Readings are added to complete the book. 
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Prices.—One Copy, Thirty Cents ; Four Copies, by mail, One Dollar; One Hundred Copies, 
J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 


by express, Fifteen Dollars. 
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ICTURES.—We have had more than one end in view in the Memorial work 

of the past few years in honor of Dr. Higbee, Dr. Burrowes and Thaddeus 

Stevens. Our first end was special, that Pennsylvania might know and 

duly honor these men for their unselfish devotion to the cause of general 

education. The second, that their portraits might go upon the walls of school 

rooms everywhere to aid in encouraging the placing of more pictures, and good 

ones, in the schools of the State. The importance of ornamenting the walls of the 

school-room—the benefit that may result from it, and therefore the necessity and 

the duty involved—is felt, as it should be, by few teachers and school officers. This 

item of the school equipment is no less essential in the ideal school than text-books 
or furniture. 

If it is a very good thing to hang attractive pictures on the wall of the home, 
then is it doubly so thus to ornament the walls of the school-room. “In the 
emptiest room,” says Ruskin, “the mind wanders most, for it gets restless like a 
bird for want of a perch, and casts about for any possible means of getting out 
and away. Bare walls are not a proper part of the means of education; blank 
plaster about and above them is not suggestive to pupils.” The landscape makes 
a bright opening through the dead wall like a window; flowers and ferns are sug- 
gestive of the garden, the lane, the field, the woods, the purling stream ; of song-birds 
in the air or among the branches, and blue sky overhead. Animals suggest a life with 
which we should be more or less familiar. The portrait speaks the man, what we know 
of him, suggesting trains of thought that may be most interesting and profitable. 

A mother wondered why her three brave lads had all gone to sea from an in- 
land home. She was speaking, in her loneliness, with a friend who had called upon 
her, and she could not suggest any reason why they should all have adopted the 
sea-faring life when none of their friends or relatives had been sailors, The man 
observed a spirited picture of a full-rigged ship hanging above the mantel. It 
was perhaps the only picture in the room, at least the only one at all conspic- 
uous. Athoughtstruck him. ‘ How long has that picture been hanging there?” 
he asked. ‘Oh, it has been there ever since the boys were little children.” “It 
was that,” said he, “that sent your boys away. The sea grew upon their imagina- 
tion until they longed for it, and sought it, and so they are gone.” 

So a striking or attractive picture, in the school-room as in the home, may sink 
deep into the heart of the child, and mean far more to him than much of the work 
which the school programme usually imposes. He may forget the name and lose 
all recollection of the personality of the teacher and of most of his schoolmates, 
but the striking picture is a picture still. That he will always remember. In our 
experience as we grow older, if we are at all observant, we krow more and more 
the value of these things—how great a factor in education they may become! 


Men wonder sometimes how they can expend a modest sum of money to good 
purpose in giving pleasure and profit to others. Get some pictures of good faces, 
and flowers, and landscapes, and other proper subjects, and put them upon the 
walls of your nearest school -house, or of some other in which you may be in- 
terested. When you have done this for one school you may want to do it for 
a second, or you will suggest to some other generous heart the like gift of endur- 
ing value. What chance have boys and girls with a dead-alive teacher in a school- 
house whose blank walls are eloquent of poverty? Oh, the weariness of it! 


Real, genuine, helpful, beautiful art is now brought within reach of the million. 
The arts of chromo-lithography and half-tone engraving are putting exquisite pic- 
tures, at low cost, wherever there is taste to appreciate and enjoy them. In our 
homes they are everywhere, why not everywhere also upon school-room walls? 
Let us abate the poverty of taste which keeps our school-room walls bare of these 
choice educational influences. To many a child good pictures come like the minis- 
tration of the angels. We feel this, we know it; and for the years remaining to us shall 
do what we can to make school-life better for the pictures on the wall. —¥. P. McCaskey. 








See the Next Four Pages 
If you are interested, you may see in the Next Four Pages the Table 
of Contents of a New Collection of Music published September 1st, 1899, 
containing in Four Hundred royal octavo pages 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


Favorite Songs and Hymns 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
With Twenty-Five Responsive Scriptural Readings. 
Compiled by J. P. McCASKEY. 


PRICE, 80 CENTS. 








The field of Vocal Music from which this is taken is the richest in the 
world, and this is believed to be the fullest and most varied Collection that 
has ever been brought together into one book. 


BMARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORE. 





Good Work by Supt. Brecht. 


PICTURES GIVEN TO THE TEACHERS. 








OWHERE else in Pennsylvania, and no- 

where else in America, so far as we know, 

has so much been done to attract the attention 

of the Teachers of a large county to the import- 

ance of putting good pictures into their schools, 

as in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, under 
the direction of Co. Supt. M. J. Brecht. 

In 1890, every teacher—nearly Seven Hun- 
dred in number—received the life-size Memorial 

rtrait of Dr. E. E. Higbee, late State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

In 1897, Rea’s fine portrait of Dr. Thomas 
H Burrowes, who organized the Common 
School System of Pennsylvania, the Orphan 
School System of Pennsylvania and wrote the 
Normal School Law of the State. 

In 1898, Rea’s fine portrait of Hon. Thad- 
deus Stevens, who saved the Common School 
Law from repeal in 1835, and of whom it has 
been said that he ‘‘ was the House of Represen- 
tatives during the Civil War.”” And 

In 1899, which marks the Century from the 
death of Washington, he has arranged with 
J. P. McCaskey, publisher of the “ Lincoln Art 
Series,’’ so that each teacher shall receive, as a 
souvenir of the last Institute of the Century, a 
very fine copy of Rea’s portrait of George 
Washington, made from Stuart’s Athenzum 
picture, the favorite portrait of the Father of 
his Country. 

Each of these portraits by Rea is a master- 
piece of the engraver's art, by one of the most 
skilful engravers in the world. Each makes 


richer and better the School Room or the 


School House into which it goes, and is an 
educator in taste, in character, in patriotism. 
To put these portraits into the hands of his 
teachers, to be placed in their schools, is one of 
the very best of the many good features of Supt. 
Brecht’s great Lancaster County Institute. 


One of the Richest and 
Most Exquisite Books for 
the Holiday Season 


has been issued by Harper & Broth- 
ers, of New York, under the title of 


Christmas 


Song and Story. 


A sumptuous quarto of 320 pages, ele- 
gantly bound, containing nearly 300 
Christmas Songs, Hymns and Carols 
set to Music; with selections from 
Beecher, Wallace, Auerbach, Abbott, 
Warren, and Dickens; illustrated by 
Raphael, Murillo, Hofmann, Nast, 





“Shepherd and others. The selections 


display much good taste and good 
judgment. Price, $2.50. It is par 
excellence the volume for the Christ- 
mas time, and it will no doubt be 
among the favorite Gift Books of the 
happy season.—Chnistian at Work. 








For Table of Contents of Eight Numbers 
of ‘‘ The Franklin Square Song Collection”’ 
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O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove, Jean Ingelow. 208 
O I’m a Happy Creature, . . Spanish. 228 
O That I Never More Might See, G. Donizetti. 205 
O Thou Joyful Day, Johannes Falk. 336 
O What Can You Tell, . &. W. Raymond. 278 
Oft in Danger, Oft in Woe, Hl. K. White. 31 
Oft in the Stilly Night, John Stevenson. 168 
Oh, Boys, Carry Me ’Long, Stephen C. Foster. 163 
Oh, For a Thousand Tongues, Charles Wesley. 97 
Oh, Gladly Now We Hail Thee, . V. Bellini. 161 
Oh, How Cold the Winter Weather, Anonymons. 123 
Oh, Lord, Keep Me from Sinking Down, S/ave. 311 
Oh, Mary, Call the Cattle Home, Chas. Kingsley. 306 
Oh, My Bravest and Best, V. Bellini. 284 
Oh, the Sports of Childhood, O. R. Barrowes. 223 
Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast, Robert Burns. 205 
Oh, What is the Matter with Robin? Little Folks. 317 
Old Cottage Clock, The, J. L. Molloy. 314 
Old Dog Tray, ‘ . Stephen C. Foster. 165 
Old Easy Chair by the Fire, . Jas. C. Beckel. 343 
Old Familiar Place, The, C. W. Glover. 69 
Old Folks at Home, Stephen C. Foster. 166 
Old Gaelic Lullaby, J. G. Whittier. 320 
Old Hundred, i 2 W. Frane. 61 
Old Kentucky Home, Stephen C. Foster. 167 
Old Oaken Bucket, + Samuel Woodworth. 206 
Old Santa Claus, ‘ John Read. 365 
One by One the ‘Sands are - Flowing, V. Bellini. 214 
Once Again the Flowers We Gather, Chapman. 144 
One Summer Eve, in Pensive Thought, Cherry. 14 
On Yonder Rock Reclining, VD. /. £. Auber. 243 
On the Mountain Steep and Hoary, Anonymous. 122 
Our Country’s Flag, O Emblem — J.J. Hood. 46 
Our Father in Heaven, S. J. Hale. 59 
Our Flag O’er Us Waving, . G. Verdi. 152 
Our Songs of Joy and Gladness, Meyerbeer. 178 
Out in a Beautiful Field, Ancnymous. 149 
Out of the Window, J. Norton. 281 
Over the Dark Blue Sea, Swiss Air. 238 
Over There, 7. C. O'Kane. 21 


Over the Stars There is is Rest, 


Franz Abt. 210 


Over the Summer Sea, G. Verdi. 220 
Palms, The . é : ° . J. Faure. 190 
Peace on Earth, G. Donizetti. 283 


Playtime Songs, : 
Pleasure Climbs to Every Mountain, 
Poor Tho’ My Cot May Be, _. 
Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow, . 


" Little Folks. 330, 331 
Gollmick. 260 
G. Donizetti. 337 





FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 


Praise Ye Jehovah’s Name, 
Praise to God, ° 
Prayer from Freischutz, 


‘ Anonymous. 
Sebastian Bach. 
C. M. Von Weber. 


305 
51 
359 


Pretty Pear Tree, ‘ . Anonymous. 149 
Pull Away, Brave Boys, . ° G. Rossint. 47 
Rain upon the Roof, . G. Clifford. 33 
Raise Your Hands, . ‘ Anonymous. 187 
Rise, Crowned with Light, . . A. Lyoff, 51 
Robinson Crusoe, : Rogue's March. 56 
Rosy Crown, The, ‘ C. M. Von Weber. 3 
Row, Row, Cheerily Row, D. M. Muloch. 38 
Sands 0’ Dee, The, . . Francis Booth. 306 
Saw Ye Never in the Twilight, C. # Alexander. 198 
Scenes That Are mn, W. V. Wallace. 143 
Scout, The, : , Fabio Campana. 234 
Scotch Cradle Song, Old Lullaby. 362 
Sea Gulls, The, . ‘ Anonymous. 241 
Search Thro’ the Wide World, G. Donizetti. 217 
See At Your Feet, ° ‘ M. W. Balfe. 104 
See the Proud Banner of Liberty, G. Verdi. 152 
See the Sun’s First Gleam, German. 328 
See Yon Chapel on the Hill, ‘ Uhland. 62 
Shall We Meet Beyond the River, Z. S. Rice. 79 
She Wore a Wreath of Roses, T. H. Bayly. 82 
Shells of Ocean, . ‘ J. W. Cherry. 14 
Should Auld Acquaintance, . Robert Burns. 256 
Shout the Glad Tidings, W. A. Muhlenberg. 73 
Silent Night, Michael Haydn. 173 
Silently Fa ling Snow, Wm. O. Bourne. 352 
Silver Chimes, . . Mrs. C. Barnard. 22 
Sing Glad Songs for Wits . J. P. McCaskey. 134 
Sing, Smile, Slumber, C. F. Gounod. 95 
Slave Hymns, Anonymous. 311 
Sleep, Sleep, My Darling, Lullaby. 320 
Slumber, Dearest, ‘ C. M. Von Flotow. 229 
Slumber Song, The, F. Kiicken. 78 
Slumber Songs, - Anonymous. 320 
Snow Bird, The, . ; F. C. Woodworth. 347 
Softly Now the Light of Day, G. W. Doane. 107 
Soft Music is Stealing, M. S. B. Dana. 127 
Soft O’er the Fountain, Caroline Norton. 44 
Soldiers’ Chorus ‘“ nail C. F. Gounod. 368 
Soldiers’ Farewel J. Kinkel. 355 
Somewhere, ° F. Campana. 24 
Song of Night, German. 209 
Song of Parting, . . Abt. 229 
Songs, Revealing Sacred Feeling, . Von Weber. 359 
Sons of Men, Beheld From Far, Chas. Wesley. 173 
Sound Our Voices Long and Sweet. Bohemian. 17 
Sound YourA, . : W. B. Bradbury. 90 
Sparkling and Bright, Chas. F. Hoffman. 61 
Speed Away, I. B. Woodbury. 298 
Speak Gently, . W. V. Wallace. 20 
Spider and the Fly, O. H. Normino. 279 
Spring, Gentle Spring, J. Riviere. 15 
Spring Song, A, Ciro Pinsuti. 277 
Spring Time Once Again, , John Logan. 312 
Star Spangled Banner, . Francis S. Kev. 151 
Stars Trembling O’er Us, . D. M. Mulock. 35 
Steal Away, . ; Slave Hymn. 308 
Stranger Star, The, C. F. Alexander. 198 
Strawberries Grow in the aan Anonymous. 68 
Strike the Cymbal, = j Pucitta. 363 
Summer Days are Coming, Charles Jeffreys. 40 
Sweet and Low, J. Barnby. 34 
Sweeter than the Breath of Morning, Meyerbeer. 191 
Swing, Cradle, Swing, . George Cooper. 231% 
Swinging ’ Neath the Old Apple Tree, Barrowes. 223 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, Slave Hymn. 309 
Tara’s Harp, . Thomas Moore. 83 


Tea in the Arbor, ° 


J. Beuler. 





Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden, . Charles Gounod. 
The Morn of Life is Past, ‘ S. C. Foster. 
The Son of God Goes Forth to War, &. Heber. 


The World is Full of Beauty, G. Donizetti. 
Then You’ll Remember Me, M. W. Baife. 
There is a Happy Land, Andrew Young. 
There is Beauty in the Forest, G. Donizetti. 
There’s a Wedding in Orchard, MM. £. Dodge. 


Thine Eyes so Blue and Dreaming, 
Those Endearing Young Charms, 
Thou ’rt Like Unto a Flower, 
Thou Wilt Come No More, . 


A. Rubinstein. 


Thoughts of Wonder, Anonymous. 
Three Children Sliding, - Old Ditty. 
Three Fishers, ° Charles Kingsley. 
Three Kings of Orient, - Old Carol. 


Time of the Singing of Birds, 
Touch Not the Cup, 

Touch us Gently, Time, 
Trees and the Master, Sidney Lanier. 
*Twas in Fifty-five, on a Winter’s Night, ddams. 
Twickenham Ferry, . 


Twilight is Falling, ‘ B.C. Unseld. 
Twinkle Brightly, Stars of Night, Anonymous. 
Under the Shade of the Trees, . 47. /. Preston. 
Upon the Height, , : Folksong. 
Verdant Grove, Farewell to Thee, . Folksong. 
Vesper Hymn, Thomas Moore. 
Waking or Sleeping, - J. V. Blake. 


Watch and Ward, J. Montgomery. 
Watch on the Rhine, . Carl Wilhelm. 
*Way Down upon the Swanee wits S.C. Foster. 
Wear a Bright Smile, . G. Verdi. 
We are Happy and Free, Anonymous. 
We'd Better Bide a Wee, Claribel. 


We May Roam the Wide World Over, Glover. 
Welcome, Pretty Primrose, Ciro Pinsutt. 
Welcome to Morning, J. Offenbach. 


What is Home? . Charles Swain. 


What Fairy Like Music, Jos. De Pinna. 
What Means This Glory, _ G. Donizetti. 
What Pleasure Folks Feel, J. Beuler. 
What Will You Do, Love? Samuel Lover. 
What of Christmas Day? John Selwyn. 


What Song Does the Cricket Sing, /. Strauss. 
When All the World is Young, C. Kingsley. 
When at Twilight So Softly, Victor Hugo. 
When I was a Beggarly Boy, - SR. Lowell, 
WhenI Come, _. . Folksong. 
When I was a Lad, . Anonymous. 
When Shall We Meet Again ? . Lowell Mason. 
When the Green Leaves, . Anonymous. 
When the Humid Showers Gather, G. Cifford. 


When on the World’s First Harvest Day, <Azdé. 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly, . F. Adz. 
Where is Now the Merry Party, . J/. Lindsay. 
Where Will Be the Birds that Sing, W. Brown. 
While the Morning Bells, Sicilian Hymn. 
Who is He Plants for Days to Come, Gounod. 
Who is Sylvia? . ‘ . Franz Schubert. 
Why Do Summer Roses Fade? George Barker. 
Will You Walk into My Parlor? 0. Normino. 


Willie, We Have Missed You, S. C. Foster. 
Winkum, Winkum, . ° . Nursery Song. 
With this Humble Stock in Store, C. Howard. 
Woodman, Spare That —_ - Geo. P. Morris 
Yankee Doodle, a Anonymous. 
Ye Banks and Braes, Robert Burns. 


Ye Sons of France, Awake to Glory, De Lisie. 
Yeoman’s Wedding Song, . Poniatowski 
You are Going Far Away, 


£. Lassen. 
T. Moore. 


- S. C. Foster. 


Geo. Barker. 
Jas. H. Aikman. 
Barry Cornwall. 


Theo. Marzials. 


230 


Charles Jeffreys. 348 
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SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR PRINTED. 


THE IL:ANCASTER SCHOOL JMOTTOES. 


New Plates.—Printed on Both Sides._New Type. 











FRZCORATE your School-Room: Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, notes 
a contrast as follows: ‘Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., but, 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’’ The very best 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the «Lancaster Mottoes” are everywhere approved. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8xI4 INCHES.ILPRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted Cply Card. Colors—Salmon and Green. Best Card Ink Used. Black Type, Bold and Attractive. 
Read with Ease across a Large School-Room. Appropriate for ©" "7?°~v-Schools as well as Day-Schools. 


Tt ae MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen. As a mere attravuve .¢ature of the School-Room, they are worth the 
price at which oe are advertised ; while their influence upon the mind of many a ree cannot be otherwise than good. They are 
on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply “Railroad’’ (not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The only colors used are 
Salmon and Green—half of each set being salmon and the remaining half green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black 
ofthe Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, to 
afford variety on the walls of the School-Room or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals or conduct. They are of such size (8x14 
inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same time not too large for convenience in mailing. @~Sent post-paid, securely enveloped, 
on receipt of $1.10, or by express, when several sets are desired by the school officers of a district, at $1.00 per set. 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Reverse: 
“With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. Reverse: 
Always be “‘On Time.’’ No Idlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do untoOthers as You would have Others do unto You. 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found 
Again. 6.—Know When to be Silent: Know What to Fear. Raverse: “Think and Thank.’’ ** We May Reach the House of 
Never, ar the Street of By-and-By.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives.. Reverse: DoOne Thing at a Time, 
and that Well. 8.—DoRight. Have Faithin God. Reverse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Angels 
Do No More. —— ust do all the Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it,—Chariles Dickens’ Speech. Ru- 
versE: Be Glad: Itis a comely fashion to be glad, Joy is the grace we say to God.— ¥ean Jngelow. 10.—God Bless Our 
School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better than a Nois alker.. 11.—No Bad Thoughts. Keep Your Soul Clean. 
Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Reverse: 
Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Cost too Much! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes.] 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


CounTY SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 


Jeachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published. 


ROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.— Every one knows how a familiar maxim or — of childhood may be strengthened with 
years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after-life. ‘These mottoes kept before the eye of the child 
would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life. They are printed on heavy and 
finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. Besides their moral influence upon the 

pupils, they would be ornamental in any school-room.’’—* The Mottoes are excellent, and would be ornamental and useful in every school- 
room. Aset consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printed on both sides.’’—** These Mottoes are printed in large type. They are all 

ood, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the school-room.’’—‘* Much good may be done, and lasting impressions made by 
| oa tam appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-room. We know of none better or cheaper than the Lancaster Mottoes.””— 
« They are upon heav — card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a ange school-room.”’ 

FROM SUPERINTENDENTS AND.TEACHERS.—“I like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad to know 
that they were in every school-room. ‘oe. are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament a room, but, in the hands of a live teacher, 
many lessons in morals may be taught. have always found them of good service to me in stimulating my pupils to acquire knowledge 
and love virtue. 7+y them, Teachers of American Youth..’’—*1 take pleasure in recommending to teachers The Lancaster School 
Mottoes. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and every school should have its set, it being as much the 
instructor's duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammar. Most of our schools already have them.”’ —‘‘ In one of our school- 
rooms yesterday I saw a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes. Iwas much pleased with them, and think they should be in every school.” 
—“They contain so much in little, so well expressed and exhibited, that I wish every teacher in the County would buy and use a full set of 
them.”’—**I was so delighted with them that I at once placed them in our Sun en room. They are astonishingly low in price, 
attractive in appearance, and appropriate in sentiment. They should be on the walls of —_ school-room in the land—need only to be 
seen to secure introduction.”’—“* We would not be without them for three times their cost—are delighted with them and wish that we could 

rsuade every teacher in the county to get them ”’—“I find these Mottoes in the school-room an incentive to effort.’’—** Please forward, 
y express, nine sets for the schools of our district. We regard them as among the necessary school supplies.’’—*‘ My boys and girls have 
contributed their dollar for these Mottoes for our school-room. Send additional set.’’—* They have been highly recommended, and I must 
have them.”’—* Have seen the Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my school-room. Think they will be of great use to 
me.”’—“« When the question was asked before recess to-day, ‘How many want the Mottoes?’ every hand was up.* Their sparkling eyes 
attested their interest.’’—*‘ Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mottoes. They are the most appropriate I have seen, and I want them 
for my school.”’—‘* Yesterday morning I proposed to the boys and girls that we send for The Lancaster Mottoes to make our school-room 
look more like ‘living,’ as one of the scholars expressed it. Enclosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have soon, as the young 
folks are impatient to see them.” —“* Please find inclosed amount for set of Lancaster School Mottoes from a teacher who introduces them 
into every school where opportunity offers.’’—‘¢ Our schools here are graded. Two of our teachers have ordered mottoes for their rooms. 
One of them has The Lancaster Mottoes, another a different set. I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster.’’*—** My boys are looking for them. 
They order them of their own accord.”’—** My pupils contribute the money 9 sn for the set herein ordered. Last year I was teaching in 
an adjoining county, and furnished the school mottoes in the same manner. y pupils were delighted with them. Such things as these 
are needed to make our country schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teachers make the schools home-like and attractive.” — 
«‘T have heard these mottoes very highly spoxen of, and have concluded to try them myself.’’—*‘ Hearing The Lancaster School Mottoes so 
highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can purchase at a book-store, I have resolved to have them for my school- 
room.’’—Miss Abby S. Hinckley writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia: ‘‘ Please send me a set of The Lancaster School Mottoes, which 
Isee advertised in The Pennsylvania School Yournal. Our school is so enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and beautiful 
mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails to go and return. Send them as soon as possible.’”’—Miss Lizzie Hinckley, of Park- 
ersburg, writes a few days later: “I had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of mottoes which my sister has just received for her 
school, and wish to have a set for my own school immediately. Enclosed please find $1.10, for which forward a set to my address.’’—Miss 
K. E. Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: “I have just seen some school cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like very much. Please 
send me also a set by return of mail.”” So of others; but space will not permit further extracts. 

Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy en- 

velopes of Manilla paper, so as to secure them from rough usage in the mails. 


Address j. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 














“[incoln Art Series’ 





* * » Good Pictures become an influence of Perennial Blessing to the School. , * , 





‘*Saved.”’ 


Good The Mothers. 
The Baron’s Charger. 


Pictures The Sisters. 
“Right or Left?” 


for 

_ | Dido Building Carthage. 
School “Our Father.” 
FOOT] | Shakspeare and Friends. 
Also, Life-Size Portraits of 
Walls, George Washington, 

the Abraham Lincoln, 

Office, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thaddeus Stevens, 
William Penn (Youth), 
Home. | William Penn (Middle Age.) 


[These Portraits all Engraved by Rea.] 


and the 








Illustrated List showing Pictures as.above, Ready October 9, 1899. 


For an ordinary life-time we have been much interested in pictures, and the men who make 
them. But all the while our great surprise has been that so few choice pictures of proper size are 
to be had in the art stores, even at high prices. During the past two years or more we have been 
preparing a few plates with the purpose of making a short list of two or three dozen good sub- 
jects which can be furnished at a low rate to persons desiring them. Thousands of these will go 
into the schools, where many of them will give pleasure for generations. The Lincoln Art Series 
is meant to be a collection of Choice and Valuable Pictures for the Walls of the School Room, the 
Office, and the Home, It now includes the following favorite subjects: Saved (Dog and Child) 
by Landseer ; The Baron’s Charger, by Herring; The Mothers (Animal Picture), by Verbeck- 
hoven ; Shakspeare and his Friends, by Faed; Right or Left? by Klehaus; The Sisters, 
by Barry; Our Father; and Dido Building Carthage, by Turner. Also portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Thaddeus Stevens, two portraits of William Penn, the one in 
Youth and the other in Middle Age; and a pleasant Child picture of Wilhelmina, the e387 of 
Holland, at the age of twelve years. All Pictures are either 22 by 28 inches or 24 by 30 inches, 





These pictures are sent Prepaid, by mail or express, securely packed, at One Dollar each ; 
Three for $2.00; hight for $5.00, or Twenty for $10.00. In making up order: as above, any 
pictures may be selected, and any number of copies of any picture preferred. Address 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 














